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This consumer-franchise plan, developed to meet 
today’s selling conditions, can help you 


Hold and Build 


Your Sales Volume 


Ask a Chicago Tribune representative to tell you the details of 
this plan by which you can maintain your market position and 
assure the continued growth and financial progress of your company 


1949 hung up record sales—and record 
costs. Any material drop in sales in 
1950 can endanger profit. 

With an expected high 1950 national 
income, advertising can be relied on to 
produce additional revenue from sales 
but in the face of today’s intensifying 
competition more than the usual adver- 
tising program is needed if profits are 
to be maintained. 

From a study of advertising methods 
used‘in the Chicago market, the Chicago 
Tribune has developed a program 
which commends itself to executives. It 


cea 


is based on an assumption of a contin- 
uing high level of wages and material 
costs and is shaped to take full advan- 
tage of well-known trends in retail and 
consumer buying. 

Along with larger retail store inven- 
tories and better handising display 
the plan can secure a greater share of 
the day-to-day buying by consumers. 
It can build a market position strongly 
resistant to the sales work and promo- 
tion of competitors. It is not at odds 
with sound practice and is thoroughly 
acceptable to your sales staff and 
wholesale and retail outlets. 





Highly prod when followed in 
the Chicago market, the plan can be 
set up in any sales territory. It merits 
the attention of those who, facing 
market conditions in which costs tend 
to threaten profit, seek an aggressive 
method which can help assure continued 
company growth and financial success. 

If you are interested in getting the 
details of the plan, a Tribune repre- 
sentative will be glad to discuss it with 
you. Ask him to call. 





Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune representatives: A.W. Dreier,810 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11; E. P. Struhsacker,220 E.42nd St., New York City 17; W.E. 


Bates, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26; Fitzpatrick &8 Ch 





howl, 155 Me ig 


ry St., San Francisco 4; also, 1127 Wilshire Blod., Los Angeles 17 














Newsday 


pond stom" 


30, 1949 and 1948. 


The nation’s newest and most exciting mar- 
ket . . . thousands of new homest . . . sky- 
rocketing retail sales ... more people... 
more dollars . . . more of everything. You 
can only reach this new major market 


First mm the Nation! 


in effective buying income gain* 


Second in the Nation! 


in circulation gain** 


*Source: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, Preliminary Estimate, Nassau County. 
**Second largest gain of all dailies in the country. Newsday's net paid average 104,640— 
September, 1949. Source: ABC Publisher's Statements for six-month periods ending September 


$64,360 new family units 1947-1949 — Long Island Home Builders Institute. 


Alicia Patterson, Editor and Publisher 
Executive Offices: Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
Represented Nationally by Kelly-Smith Company 


through Newsday's home-delivered circula- 
tion. Newsday's circulation exceeds that of 
all other newspapers on the Real Long Island. 
rung City slop-over circulation can’t do 
the job. 
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\ The Washington Star 
“w Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 
™~ Represented nationally by 


ae 
-—> O’MaRA AND OrMSBEE, INC., 270 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Joun E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS AND OPERATES STATIONS WMAL, WMAL.-FM. WMAL-TV 
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SUCH LOCAL FEATURES IN 
COLUMBIA, S. C., STATES 
locally-Edited MAGAZINE 





. . . MEAN 
GREATER SALES !MPACT FOR 
THIS Mirror Test ADVERTISEMENT 





THE FEATURE i ° 


Maybe Mr. and Mrs. Columbia are planning a 
weekend trip to “South Carolina's Coastal Play- 
grounds” ... or maybe they are considering a 
trip downtown to buy Mr. C a new spring suit. 
Whichever it is, you can bet they will read and 
be influenced by what they find in their own 
locally-Edited Magazine. People are just naturally 
interested most in persons, places and events that 
are closest to them . .. and readers get what they 
want in each of the thirteen Locally-Edited 
Gravure Magazines. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT (same issue) 
ADVERTISER: Famous-Sternberg, Inc. 
AGENCY: Robert Kottwitz Advertising, Inc. 
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WE ARE SOLD ON 
THE LOCALLY-EDITED 
GRAVURE MAGAZINES 


~ 


= 


Robert Kottwitz, Jr. 





We are sold on the Locally-Edited than 5,000 subscrib h the Locally-Edited 

















| Gravure Mag ily be- Gravure Mag there circulates to 25,500 homes in 
F cause local news features invariably the city zone alone. 
. , rate highest in dership surveys. For those of our clients with regi 1 distributi 
It is logical then that the way to reach the most Sunday magazines enable us to bulls-eye their 
buyers is through the medium with the most readers. ahites 
Compari irculation figures show Sunday Maga- Cordially. 
zines far surpassing those of national magazines en- ROBERT KOTTWITZ ADVERTISING, INC. 
joying the largest circulations. In Columbia, S. C., 
for example, the nation’s largest weekly has fewer (Signed) Robert Kottwitz, Jr. 
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ATLANTA JOURNAL 
COLUMBIA STATE 
COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
E MAG Wal NE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 
U R INDIANAPOLIS. STAR 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
NEWARK NEWS 
MEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 
RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
SALT LAKE CITY DESERET NEWS 
SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


GRAV 








Thirteen weekly pap i f ing the Local Touch 


for highest reader interest, for greater advertising value 


“TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 2,660,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 









For further information contact any of the following representatives: Branham Company, Cresmer and Woodward, Jann & Kelley, 
John Budd Company, Kelly-Smith Company, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 
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Here’s why readers prize 


what they read in The New York Times 





Times women reporters 
honored by press club 


Two women members of The New York Times news 
staff have been honored for outstanding contributions to 
current journalism by the New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club. 


Dorothy Barclay, Parent and Child Editor of The Times, 
was chosen the winner for “the best article or column of 
special interest to women.” 





Her prize-winning story was headlined “What Children 
Say About Parents.” 

Second winner on The New York Times staff was Kath- 
leen Teltsch. She was cited for the best domestic news 
story for her report from the United Nations dealing with 
the activities of an Indian Prince representing his country 
on the United Nations staff. 


The New ork Cimes 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 
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Greatest of These... 


As if conscious of the eagerness of their readers for 
some spiritual solution of the world’s travail, the 
Religious Pages of newspapers bloom with the 
slender, white beauty of Easter lilies: editorials 
dwell on the power and the glory of Love, as the 
great healer of Mankind’s ills; and those greeting 
cards, shared by individuals, flower our Springtide 
with unprecedented fervor. 

The story of The Resurrection illumines this 
preeminence of Love, and no modern word, in 
tribute to it and to Easter, can in any manner 
attain the inspiring grandeur of these quotations: 


“Though 1 speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not Love, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not Love, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow-all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not Love, 
it profiteth me nothing. 


“LOVE SUFFERETH LONG, AND IS KIND; LOVE ENVIETH NOT; LOVE 
VAUNTETH NOT ITSELF, IS NOT PUFFED UP, DOES NOT BEHAVE 
ITSELF UNSEEMLY, SEEKETH NOT HER OWN, IS NOT EASILY PRO- 
VOKED, THINKETH NO EVIL; REJOICETH NOT IN INIQUITY, BUT 
REJOICETH IN THE TRUTH; BEARETH ALL THINGS, BELIEVETH ALL 
THINGS, HOPETH ALL THINGS, ENDURETH ALL THINGS. 


“Love never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. But 
when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I thought as a child: but 
when I became a man, I put away childish things. For now we see through 
a glass darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known. And now abideth faith, hope, Love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is Love.” —1 COR. XIII. 
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By John Hanrahan 


(Last of a series) 

Now WE cCoME to the $60,000,- 
000 question: Do the newspaper 
magazines make money? 

The answer is, Yes; but the 
measure of profits is in the 
worth of the papers to the pub- 
lishers for circulation. Adver- 
tising revenues and production 
costs virtually cancel out. 

The production costs for a 32- 
page paper on a run of 100,000 
figures out to between one-and- 
a-half to two cents per copy. 
That is roughly what the adver- 
tising traffic will bear at present 
volume. 

Worth 2 or 3 Cents 

The net gain to the publisher 

lies in whatever part of the 
er’s 10 or 15 cents for the 

whole newspaper is to be credit- 

ed - the value of the magazine 
ion. 

The most acute accounting 
system yet devised for publish- 
ers still fails to yield the cor- 

answer to the question, 

“What is the worth of a read- 
er?” And no cost analysis can 
break down the worth of the 
component units in the com- 
te newspaper. For an in- 
ormed guess on the worth of 
the magazine, put down 2 cents 
of the reader’s 10, or 3 cents 
of the reader’s 15; and subtract 
traffic costs. 


There is sound precedent for 
this. By an arresting analogy, 
Se of general magazines, 

find their operating profits 
pom coincident with their net 
revenues from the reader. The 
advertiser pays the production 
costs and the expenses of get- 
ting the reader as well, but 
happily this operates in an as- 
cending spiral: The stronger 
the paper with the reader, the 
stronger it is for the adver- 
tiser. In the hard struggle for 
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Circulation Effectiveness 


Gauges Magazine Profits 


Reader's Regard Is Basis 
Of Economic Status 


circulation in the market-place, 
the advertisers pick only the 
winners. It is a heaithy sign 
of stability to find reader reve- 
nue strong. 


Key in Reader Interest 


Make no mistake about this 
major point: the very existence 
of e@ newspaper magazine 
rests starkly upon the reader’s 
interest. In the course of this 
study, it came within its scope 
to find the reason for the death 
of The Associated Sunday Mag- 
azines in 1918—a 32-year-old 
mystery case! 

The 13 newspapers in the 
group subscribing for the serv- 
ice were all at the time leading 
Metropolitan newspapers. Start- 
ed in 1902 under the aegis of 
Joseph P. Knapp and The 
American Lithograph Company, 
the magazines carried on a 
highly creditable publishing per- 
formance. The paper was warm- 
ing, wholesome and inspiriting. 

Even before we went into the 
First World War, however, the 
papers began dropping the sup- 
plement one by one. Contracts 
were cancelled, and as insur- 
ance for the future, Mr. Knapp 
initiated Every Week, a 3-cent 
Magazine in the hope that it 
might later serve as base for a 
resumption of syndicated pub- 
lication. In May of 1918, _ 
too, was discontinued—with M 
Knapp, intent on preserving it, 
overruled by his own Board of 
Directors. 


Cause of Death? 

What happened to bring about 
this wholesale mortality? Vari- 
ous explanations have been ad- 
vanced—the paper shortage . 
mounting production costs . 
critical rtation difficul- 
ties . . . advertising uncertain- 
ties. The most convincing is 
that the magazine simply could 
not compete in interest with 
the war! It is the most be- 
lievable reason because it is 
tenable that had the magazine 
peg the ont pat A mage 
in the papers, it must.have sur- 
vived all other adversities. 

Your reporter is convinced, 
then, that the economic status 
of the newspaper magazine rests 
squarely upon the reader’s ac- 
ceptance of it as a primary 
point of interest in the com- 
plete newspaper. What, then, 
of the status of two magazines? 

That depends in part on the 
extent to which the two are 

lementary. If one is gen- 
eral in its interest and the 
other possessed of a sound local 
base, they seem to enjoy to- 
gether a more lively and di- 
versified interest. That at least 
would seem to be borne out in 
the experience of the 46 pub- 


* syndicate magazine operation. 


reasonably expected to expand 
to the extent of 20 to 30 more 
papers in the next three to fi 
years. A full half of these 
be in the smaller-sized cities 
The independently ited 
— 4 are harder to pro 
. ecy. B are now 93 le 
Pa ly produced newspaper mag- 
azines. (This includes 10 Pie. 
torial Reviews, which though 
largely syndicated in contents, 
are edited and produced by the 
— which carry them.) 
Over the past few years these 
Soiepenielle edited magazines 


lishers who circulate both a 
general and a local magazine. 
More and more, publisher will 
issue the two together. 


Circulation Will Grow 





At any rate, it would seem have been growing at a faster 
that the newspap g is rate than the cated m 
established. zines. Their combined cir 


Evidence of its acceptance by 
the reader is found in the cir- 
culation of 55,000,000 magazines 
every week. 122 newspapers 
now carry a total of 172 mag- 
azines—79 nationally a 
and 93 locally edited. On the 
average, they carry one and 
two-fifth magazines to the news- 
paper; and in their combined 
net total of circulation, reach 
37,000,000 families. This is ap- 
proaching a complete coverage 
= our estimated 43,000,000 fam- 
ilies. 

Evidence of its acceptance by 
the advertiser lies in the ex- 
penditure of more than $60,- 
000,000 for space in 1949. This 
figures out to the purchase of 
more than 400 pages of adver- 
tising through the year in the 
average magazine. 

What lies ahead? 

The managers are temperately 
optimistic. To the pay og 
primary question, “How hi igh 
the ceiling for circulat on?” 
they reply that it is not hard 
to find the range. There will 
be, they predict, more fran- 
chises for magazines, and more 
circulation for the newspapers 
carrying magazines. How — 
more magazines and how muc'! 
more circulation? Quite a few 
more magazines, they say; and 
a moderately faster rate of 
growth in circulation than in 
the recent past. 

20 to 30 More in 5 Years 

The syndicate men, now oper- 
ating under 79 franchises, point 
out that there are only an es- 
timated 24 major franchises— 
with competing newspapers in 
principal Nities still open for 


tions now exceed 25,000,000; this 
includes only 13 magazines in 
cities under 80,000 

Available Cities 

Only 44 cities of more rm 
80,000 remain unserved by 
magazines and not all of "men 
have Sunday newspapers. 

Since at least 16 of these 
cities are immediately tributary 
to larger cities, the obviously 
prospective market-places are 
narrowing down. This is the 
data; but it is little more than 
a basis for a well-info: 
guess on how many more inde- 
pendently edited magazines 
there will be. 

At a venture and without too 
great a risk to the reputation 
of your crystal ball, set down 
an estimate of 210 magazines 
with total circulations (a 
licated) of better than 40,000, 
families by 1955. 


20% Gains in 1950 
In summary of the prow 
for advertising, optim: 
high, but pred! ctions are guard- 
ed. For 1950, gains are expected 
to be as high- as 20%, nearly all 
of it on mass-market merchan- 
dise; foods . . . cleansers ... 
toilet preparations and acces 
sories . furniture, furnishings 
cigarettes, cigars, pipe to- 
bacco. . beverages— this 
chiefly goods with broad profit 
margins. Confidence is ex- 
pressed, however, that more 
more the medium can demon- 
strate its vigor for the sale of 
oe marked-up mer- 
The hope seems 
solidly grounded oa with 
prosperity maintained, substan- 
tial increases may be expected 
in new classifications of busi- 


ness 
Stock is taken, however, of 


In the secondary market-places 
there are many more; but since 
there is a logical minimum for 
syndicated circulation, hardly the possibility of a general busi- 
more than another to 30 ness recession. Should it occur, 
franchises in the moderate-sized some casualties are inevitable, 
cities are to be viewed as pros- but the economic status 0! 

pects. The American Weekly, medium is too secure for owide- 
This Week and Parade may be spread collapse. 


Advertisers Endorse 
Readership Research 


A PROPOSED statement of pol- Board of Directors of Aduit 
icy by the Association of Na- reau of Circulati 





tional Advertisers gives its e statement will go be 
blessing to readership research the ANA Board May 8 for 
as gs mee to data. mal adoption. It expresses 


= with the cones 4 
controversy surroundin; ' 
concepts” and “new techniques” 
for measurement of ad 
eMectivensss,._ stating @ 
desire “to get back to funda 
continged on page 56) 
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With obvious approval of the 
ANA policy-makers, Thomas H 
Toate advertising 
U. S. Rubber Co., read the state- 
ment at the ANA convention 
last week at Hot Springs, Va. 
He is a new member of the 















Unitep StTaTEs Rubber Co. 
this week announced its “Pitts- 
burgh Plan,” an experiment in 
advertising by a manufacturer 
to speed > merchandising and 
sales of the company’s 30,000 
products through a six-days-a- 
week, 52-weeks-a-year newspa- 
per campaign 

US. Rubber will run ads 
ranging between 100 and 600 
lines every weekday starting 
ie 27 in the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette for a whole 
year, Thomas H. Young, adver- 
tising director of the company, 
said in a New York press con- 
ference. During the campaign 
more than 100,000 lines will be 
tun in the one newspaper. 

Where to Buy It 

What distinguishes the Post- 
Gazette campaign from General 
Mills’ Chicago (Ill.) Tribune 
Betty Crocker campaign, ac- 
cording to Herbert W. Moloney, 

of \ y, Regan & 

‘Schmitt, newspaper represen- 
tatives, is very careful coordina- 
tion between advertising and 
the retail outlets, as well as, 
intramurally, between the pro- 

ction, merchandising, distri- 
bution and sales divisions of 
the company itself. 

“Objective of the plan is 
very simple,” Mr. Young said. 
‘For years we have known that 
the public, interested in our 

ucts through our advertis- 

» have searched for these 

ducts, and often not readily 

g them, have written or 
phoned our branches or head- 
| wher asking a” can this 
oduct be bought 

In spite of the wonderful 
tie-in advertising and supgert 
which the retailers have shown 

ugh window displays and 
local advertising, people find it 
hard to buy our products. In 





Attending 
lelt: Daniel Nicoll, associate publisher of the e Pittsburgh Post Gazette: Herbert W. Moloney. president 


a MR&S; Thomas H. Young, 


order to try to bridge this gap 
and encourage even more tie- 
in advertising and more promo- 
tions on the part of retailers, 
the Pittsburgh Plan was 
evolved.” 

How Plan Will Work 

Here, in essence, is the way 
it will work. 

Every day, after initial an- 
nouncement of the plan through 
ads, each insertion will plug 
one product of the company. 
But copy will not quote price 
nor the store where the item 
may be bought. 

Instead and this is the 
new departure — the ads will 
list a Pittsburgh telephone 
number, Allegheny 1-1950, 
where potential buyers may 
learn which retail outlet, most 
convenient for them, carries 
the Product, For non- -telephone 
families, a box number will be 
given, to supply the same in- 
formation by mail. 

At Allegheny 1-1950, a dozen 
girls will answer calls about 
the advertised products. U.S. 
Rubber has trained them thor- 
oughly, listed all the retailers 
carrying each item, and chart- 
ed locations for the conven- 
ience of shoppers. 

Moloney Helped Shape Plan 


A typical conversation will 
run: 

“Good morning, United States 
Rubber Company.’ 

“Where can I buy those pro- 
fessional-type golf balls adver- 
tised this morning in the Post- 
Gazette?’ 

“What country club do you 
belong to?” 

“Clairton.” 

then the name and 
address of the nearest dealer 
will be given over the phone. 

Many possible hitches have 

















U.S. Rubber Co. Will Test 
Ad Sales Plan for Year 


Phone Number to Be Spotlighted 
In Pittsburgh Post-Gazette Copy 


By Lawrence Farrant 


been anticipated and solutions 
worked out. For example, the 
telephone girls will not be ex- 
pected to tell where every one 
of the company’s 30,000 pro- 
ducts is available. Queries 
about items not advertised in 
the campaign will be answered 
by letter or by a return call, 
after the information has been 
looked up. In the 52-week 
campaign, less than 1% of US. 
Rubber’s products will get 
space. 

For more than a year, both 
Mr. Young and Mr. Moloney 
have plotted details to make 
the Plan a success. Six months 
ago, the budget was approved 
by all divisions. According to 
Mr. Young, it represents an in- 
significant fraction of the com- 
pany’s advertising budget for 
the period covered. 

Merchandising research also 
took time. Names and addres- 
ses of each retailer of each im- 
portant U.S. Rubber product 
around Pittsburgh were col- 
lected from sales divisions of 
the company. 

“Every line which we sell 
through retail channels has 
been analyzed in exactly that 
way,” Mr. Young said. “We 
might say that this pinpointing 
of sales has really given to our 
Pittsburgh sales manager an in- 
sight into our distribution that 
is going to be extremely help- 
ful saleswise.” 

It's an Experiment 

In addition, production and 
distribution schedules were 
arranged so that each outlet 
would be assured it had suffi- 
cient stock on hand to meet 
demand as it develops after 
April 27 as a result of the cam- 
paign. 

“The Pittsburgh Plan,” 


Mr. 
Young declared, “is an experi- 
ment. Whether or not it is 


gradually widened in the fu- 
ture depends entirely on how 
successful it is in Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Moloney emphasized its 
importance to both manufac- 
turers and newspapers. 
“I have consistently preached 





the Moloney, Regan & Schmitt luncheon when the Pittsburgh Plan was announced: From the 


of for U. S. Rubber Co.; Sandford C. Smith, account 
“ecutive of Fletcher D. Richards, Inc., advertising | agency. and John S. Williams, agency copy director. 
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ANPA Convention 
Visitors 





pap and 
supply firm representatives 
who expect to attend the 
annual meetings of the As- 
sociated Press and the Am- 
erican Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, April 
24-28, are invited to send their 
names and where they will 
be registered in New York to 
Editor & Publisher for inclu- 
sion in the E & P Listing of 
Convention Visitors. 
Information must be in the 
E & P office by April 17 for 
inclusion in the Pre-Conven- 
tion Number, April 22, and 
the Convention Extra, April 27. 





for 10 years that the first ob- 
jective of the newspaper indus- 
try should be to find a way to 
sell manufacturers on the idea 
of spending a larger percentage 
of their advertising budget in 
newspapers,” he said. 

Among the important details 
of the plan are the location of 
the ads and the dates of inser- 
tion. Intent is to appear in the 
same spot—page two—every 
week day. The second page was 
chosen for two reasons: because 
it was open for such ads every 
day for a full year and because 
there was no stiff — 
for readership on that 

Sundays were left out a “the 
campaign, Mr. Young said, so 
that small-sized U.S. Rubber 
ads would not be submerged by 
the big retail advertising usual 
on that day. But the ads will 
appear on holidays falling with- 
in the week. 

The campaign is expected to 
produce more sales for each 
dollar spent on advertising than 
has been found in more conven- 
a programs. 


e’ve thought about the 


_ mse to other advertising 
ia—the radio and the maga- 
prom Mr. Young said, “but 


we decided newspapers were 
the thing for us. Look at the 
big retailers. They use news- 
advertising almost ex- 


chandisers and salesmen. That’s 
what we want to be.” 


” 

Pravda Wants In 
WasnHincTon — The Standing 

Committee of Congressional 
Gallery Correspondents has re- 
ceived written request for cre- 
dentials for two correspondents 
of Pravda, official Soviet news- 
paper. The petitioners are Ivan 
Filippov and Jrigorli 
Five correspondents of Tass 
news agency hold credentials. 

s 


2 Editions Now 

Nracara Falis, N.Y. — The 
Niagara Falis Gazette is now 
being ee in two editions 
dai e “Niagara” is run off 
at 1: Ree pm. It features Niagara 
County news. The “Home” edi- 
tion press time is 3 p.m. 


7 





650 Attend 


Dinner 


As Booth Is Honored 


WorcEsTEeR, Mass.—George F. 
Booth, editor and publisher of 
the Worcester Te egram and 
Evening Gazette, received the 
first Isaiah Thomas Award for 
distinguished community serv- 
ice” at civic ceremonies here 
March 30 attended by 650 per- 
sons. 

The Thomas award, named 
for Worcester’s first newspaper 
publisher and Revolutionary 
War patriot, was inaugurated 
this year by the Worcester Ad- 
vertising Club. Club President 
Gilbert H. Senthece, in his ci- 
tation, said Mr. Booth was the 
unanimous choice of the award 
commit e award itself 
was a miniature bronze replica 
of Thomas’ printing press. 


Voice Heard for 50 Years 
Principal speakers at the cere- 
monies were U. S. Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, 
and Dr. J. Edgar Park, president 
of ey College. 

In the formal 


citation, Mr. 
= said: 

It is true that the people 
of Worcester recognize with 
pride that he (Mr. Booth) has 
made his newspapers a 
known as exponents of 

i of journalism pow 
it is equally true that through 
their columns he has made his 
voice heard throughout Worce- 
ster and the Central Massachu- 
setts area for over 50 years. 

“This award, however, goes 
beyond those considerations and 
is based upon his qualities as 
a citizen, the leadership he has 
evidenced in all worthy causes 
and the sincere desire he has 
shown at all times to give of 
himself, his time and his talents 
for the improvement of the 
community and the betterment 
of his citizens. Truly, in his 
hands as in those of Isaiah 
Thomas, the power of the press 
has been an instrument of pub- 
lic service. 

“Known as ‘The Father of 
Worcester Playgrounds,’ he also 
was President of the Worcester 
Board of Trade, later to be 
known as our Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he was a di- 
rector for many years, Chair- 
man of the Worcester Parks and 
Recreation Commission, a Past 
President of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, one of 
the Founders of the Worcester 
Community Chest, a member 
of the State Rationing Board in 
World War II, a member of the 
Metropolitan Water Supply In- 
vestigating Committee and 
Chairman of Worcester World 
War I Memorial. 


Record Fund Raiser 

“It is characteristic of this 
man that in the first World War 
he was an active leader in every 
ae, ="... includ- 
ing the Liber an Drives 
and the Red Gross Rg oo 
but most i ly, assumed 
aan raising the 

,000 for the 


sae effort he raised $1, 070,000, 
nearly twice the designated goal 
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and a record which has never 
been equalled since that time. 

Recognition has come to 
him ‘in honorary degrees from 
several colleges and universities 
and many honors attest to his 
position as a leader in contem- 
porary ught in educational, 
= religious and business 
elds... . 


Simply for Common Good 

In receiving the award from 
Mr. Sundberg, Mr. Booth said: 

“Men have opportunities that 
present themselves and some 
take advantage of those oppor- 
tunities and some do not. Per- 
haps I have in a measure recog- 
nized and acted upon some of 
these civic opportunities for 
service that have come to 


ee 

“If I have been busy over 
the past 50 years in public 
service, it is because the oppor- 
tunity for public service per- 
haps comes more readily to a 
newspaper editor or “publisher 
than it does to the average 
citizen. And yet after all, it 
seems to me most of what I 
have done in a civic way have 
been simple ee simply done 
for the common 

Senator Lodge rentsibed Mr. 


‘Booth as a “constructive citizen, 


who is behind everything that’s 
good for all in the city.” He 
praised him for running “ob- 
jective newspapers” which give 
all sides to stories. 

Mr. Booth, said Senator 
Lodge, is “a product of the 
euten free orotenn of a man 
making the most of himself and 
being able to do the most for 
his country 


Also uae Scroll 

Mr. Booth was also given a 
scroll signed by all members 
of the Worcester city govern- 
ment, thanking him for his as- 
sistance in the educational 
campaign during the city’s first 
campaign and election under 
haa, representation last 


Among the dinner guests were 
these officials of newspaper, ad- 
vertising and affiliated indus- 
tries: 

From Moloney, Regan & 
Schmidt, Inc., national news- 
paper representatives of the 
Telegram and Gazette: Herbert 
Moloney, Karl J. Shull, —. 
J. Auer, J. Earl Shea, Jr., D. 
Ruggles, 3rd, Ernest A. Memnell, 
and Neil Regan. 

A. Vincent Weber and John 
—- from Walter Scott & 


Charles Hewson, General 
Electric Co.; Paul L. Smith, 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Call; Wil- 


liam F. Lucey, Lawrence 
(Mass:) Eagle-Tribune and _ 
ident of the New England wr 


Newspaper Association; T. 
Ryan and John W. Power, Tater: 
— Ink Co.; bas 


rg; George 
Munck, W! t 
Phillips, ee New os land 


r Associa‘ 
David * W. slows, Burin 
ton (Vt.) Free Press; Robert 






























































Among guests at ies h 


U. S. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, left, applauds as George F. Booth 
receives the Isaiah Thomas Award from Gilbert H. Sundberg. presi- 
dent of Worcester Advertising Club. 











right: William F. wy 


Dog, F. Booth are, left to 
(M Eagle- 
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Choate, 
Traveler. 

From the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal-Bulletin: Sevellon 
Brown, Sevellon Brown, 3rd, 
Barry Brown, Charles J. Davis, 
Jr., G. Leverett Edgett, A. R. 
MacDonald, John C. A. Watkins, 
William R. Denny, and James 
B. Stickley. 

From the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant: John R. Reitemeyer, 
- Sudarsky, John L. Cough- 


From the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times: David R. Daniel, Joseph 
F. Weyand, John R. Callahan. 

Harold E. Fellows, WEEI; Jo- 
seph H. Ream, and Herbert V. 
Akerberg, CBS; H. 
Raymer, Thomas Dolan, Curt 
Reed and William S. Law, In- 
ternational Printing Ink Co.; 

Crosby, Eastern Gra- 
phic Supply of New York City; 
William G. Murray and Earnest 
A. Green, Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co. 


a 

Worcester Dailies 
Have 96-Pg. Capacity 

Worcester, Mass.—The Tele- 
gram and the Evening Gazette 
are now ge new Walter 
Scott presses with a top capac- 
ity of 96 pages. Two new units 
a— $200,000 give the papers 


2 in a line. 

George F. Booth, editor and 
publicer, pushed the button to 
start the new uhits rolling. 
Howard M. a eral man- 
oon: Lincoln W. oddard, as- 
sociate editor; Richard M. Fitz- 
Peer  - manager; 
Harol Manzer, business 
nl Richard C. Steele, as- 


Boston Herald and 


t business manager; and 
heads of the circulation, news, 
and other departments, too! 


part in the ceremonies. 
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L. A. Dailies Restrict 
Airline Ticket Copy 

Los ANGELEs—The Los An- 
geles Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation has adopted a new 
regulation to protect the public 
from misleading advertising by 
carriers and ticket-selling agen- 
cies. The move was taken in 
cooperation with the Los Ange- 
les Better Business Bureau. 

Pointing out that the princi- 
pal offenders are the irregular 
carriers and ticket-selling agen- 


cies, the 

“No rate shall ‘be published 
unless tickets are available at 
that rate. The amount adver- 
tised shall be either the full 
price of the one-way ticket or 
the full price of the round-trip 
ticket. A clear statement shall 
be made in all advertising of ir- 
regular carriers or ticket selling 
agencies for such carriers, to 
the effect that the transporta- 
= offered will be on non 

cheduled or — flights.” 





Austin Motor Car 
Ads in 75 Papers 


In a drive for iy British 
auto manufacturers will open 
an auto and motorcycle show 
at Grand Central Palace in New 
York April 15, backed by spe 
cial advertising campaigns con 
centrating in newspapers. 

The Austin Motor Co., Ltd. 
(England) plans black and 
white ads, mostly about 128 
lines, to run in 75 new: 
within 100 miles of New York 
City, once th 


account ex! 
J. Maas ageney, © as scheduled 
right now for newspapers.” 
























Col. McCormick Asks 


Better Interpretation 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco — The outstanding 
challenge to American news- 
today is to do a better 


Trib 


mile ine tt to Europe, Af- 
rica, Arabia and Asia. 

Back in his office after a six- 
week aerial tour in his con- 
verted B-17 lane, Colonel 
McCormick showed no signs of 
fatigue, despite a bout with 
bronchitis which delayed him 
and his party 36 hours in Copen- 

en, Denmark. He expressed 
disappointment in not being 
able to meet Danish Govern- 
ment officials because of his ill- 
ness. 

Tells of Journey 

He arrived in Chicago Satur- 
day afternoon (April 1), after 
a flight over more than 
miles of solid ice fields on the 

from Reykjavik, Iceland, 
to Stephensville, Newfoundland 
the previous day. 

In a broadcast Saturday over 
WGN he related: 

“We traveled just under 24,- 
000 miles in 41 days. We flew 
as high as 20,000 feet to get 
over anti-aircraft fire in the 
Alps and as low as 100 feet 
to get under fog. At no time 
did a single cylinder miss, and 
at no time did the navigator 
fail to land us immediately 
where we should go and at all 
times we were in touch by 
tadio with every or any person 
within range, and at no time 
did we’ have anything but a 
perfect landing. . . .” 

In talking with E&P, Col- 
onel McCormick said his tri 

ressed him greatly, includ- 
ing his talks with political and 
economic leaders in ain, 

Turkey, India, Pakistan, Iran, 
Italy, France, Greece, Ceylon, 
Egypt and Siam. The trip, he 
said, fulfilled his previous de- 
sire—“to see a lot of people and 
Places I’ve never seen before.” 

Praises Wire Services 

As a publisher, he sees the 
need for American newspapers 
to continue the “difficult job of 
better interpreting news events 
and people throughout the 
world.” He was high in his 
praise of American wire serv- 

ces in their efforts to cover 
the foreign scene effectively, de- 
Spite difficulties, from the stand- 
t of American newspaper 

Teaders. He likewise paid trib- 
ute to the wire services for the 

b they are doing in bringing 
the “American story” to people 
in foreign lands. The future 

pe of the world, he believes, 
lies within the ability of the 

Press to continue this two-way 
interpretation. 

“The thing that impressed me 
the most,” he said, “is the vast 
difference in religion and mor- 
als between the Oriental and 
the Occidental. The Orientals 
are as sincere in their 
Morals as we are, but they have 
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an entirely different set of 
morals.” 
Some Reporters ‘Hostile’ 

_ Colonel McCormick said that 
in Egypt and again in Bombay, 
India, he found “what appeared 
to a few communistic 
reporters” who were somewhat 
“hostile” in their questioning. 
In Bombay, he said, some re- 
porters sought his attitude on 
hiring a qualified Indian re 
porter, implying that they 
doubted whether he, or other 
American publishers, would 


hire such a reporter because | 


of his race. 

“Danish papers are very com- 
munistic,” he remarked. “Judg- 
ing from the newspapers, Den- 
mark is not far from becoming 
completely communistic — al- 
though the country looks pros- 
perous and clean.” Even though 
there is a surplus of food in 
Denmark, he said, it is ra- 
tioned to the people. 

In_ Paris, when _ reporters 
asked the Chicago publisher’s 
opinion of the European press, 
he answered: 

“I admire the job the British 
publishers are doing with all 
their restrictions and the cur- 
tailed newsprint. I am glad 
the Chicago Tribune does not 
have to conform with the same 
laws. The best papers I saw 
were in Turkey. They are ex- 
cellent. Many Turkish news- 
Papers are mechanically su- 
perior to some American 
dailies.” 

Praises Turkish Press 

Colonel McCormick pointed 
out to E&P that while British 
newspapers generally condense 
their news stories more so than 
VU. dailies, there is still a 
wide difference among London 
newspapers in handling of news, 
varying all the way from papers 
that resemble the New York 
Times to those like the New 
York News. 

He praised the Turkish news- 
papers for their mechanical 
achievement, stating that one 
Turkish paper printed a _car- 
toon in color. Most of the lead- 
ing Turkish papers, he said, use 
news pictures in much the same 
manner as do American news- 


papers. They likewise publish 
both Associated Press and 
United Press dispatches, he 


added. 
Sees No Immediate War 


“Turkey is the most civilized 
coun’ outside the United 
States,” he remarked. “I feel 
that Western Europe is de 
cadent.” 

Colonel McCormick sees no 
imminent war with Russia. He 
repeated his conviction that 
Stalin would not risk losing his 
empire in another world war, 
but indicated the Soviet re- 
gime was doomed to eventual 
destruction from within. He re- 
ferred to his Paris press confer- 
ence when he told a score of 
American and French reporters: 

“The Iron Curtain countries 
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Col. Robert R. McCormick, editor and publisher of the Chicago Trib- 
une, alights from his plane in Chicago after a 24,000-mile flight. 





Tribune Policy 
In an editorial this week. 
the Chicago Tribune said: 
“This paper prints what it 
thinks is right rather than 
what it thinks is popular. If 
the majority is against us. we 
hope that by fact and argu- 
ment we can bring the dis- 
senters to our side.” 





under Soviet rule have a much 
higher culture than the Rus- 
sians. ey will not remain 
subjugated. When Napoleon 
reached Moscow, he thought the 
empire secure. But at the first 
sign of military weakness, it 
melted away from him. The 
same thing will happen to the 
Russians as soon as the satel- 
lites observe the Reds’ military 
power deteriorate.” 
Says East Suspicious 

At the same Paris press con- 
ference, the Tribune publisher 
was questioned about his im- 
pressions gained during his tour 
of Asia. He told the newsmen: 

“The East is suspicious of 
Marshall Plan aid. ey think 
it is a new form of Western 
aggression and _ imperialism. 

ey feel the United States is 
assuming England’s old role.” 

The publisher said his opinion 
of the Asiatics’ feelings was de- 
rived from contacts with local 
newspapermen. “The political 
and national leaders were too 
polite to criticize the United 
States in conversations with 
me,” he explained. 


Field's New 
Ad ‘Magazine’ 
In Newspaper 


Cuicaco— Something unique 
in department store advertising 
made its bow here this week in 
the form of a four-page “maga- 
zine section” under the title 
Pace, pins the “flavor of a 
store,” as a paid advertisement 
sponsored by Marshall Field & 
Co., in the Chicago Tribune. 

The section gets its name from 
Field’s efforts to find.“‘a change 
of pace” in its advertising, E&P 
was told. Admen at Field’s de- 
cided against a “newspaper 
within a newspapey” b 
the newspaper format “doesn’t 
always come off too good,” it 
was explained. 


Has Fluid Format 

The four “magazine pages,” 
however, are sufficiently “fluid 
in format” to permit a “change 
of pace” in presenting Field’s 
merchandise and service, it was 
pointed out. Advantages of the 
new style advertising, which 

be repeated periodically, 
are four-fold: 

(1) Controlled publicity; (2) 
ability to “mix” display adver- 
tising with editorial material: 
(3) opportunity to promote em- 
ploye relations by featuring out- 
standing sales personnel; (4) 
promotion of Field’s television 
program, “Adventures of Uncle 
Mistletoe,” as a comic strip fea- 
ture in Pace. 
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Paris in the Spring 





Parisian Papers Look 
To Better Conditions 


By Ray Erwin 


Paris in the Spring of 1950 

has more a1 the traditional lilt 

yanwapeser publichers than 
newspaper p' ers 

any similar season of the post- 

war years. 

That is the considered and op- 
timistic opinion of Henri Massot, 
new president of the Syndicat 
de la Presse pion em — 
tion of Paris newspaper own 
in dag United States for his first 

t and study of ye tech- 
be and printing facilities. 

Paris lishers, beset by 
multiple obstacles since the 
war’s end, now have hope for 
better conditions rising with all 
the inexorable surge of sap 
pushing up the graceful branch- 


es of the chestnut along 
the Champs Elysees to bring 
buds and beauty again to the 
famed boulevards. 


Massot attributes the 
brighter outlook “for Paris pub- 
lishers to three recent develop- 
ments: 

1. Publishers are negotiating 
with the labor syndicate in an 
effort to drop surplus printers 
carried on the payrolls simply 
as unemployment relief since 
the liberation of France. 

2. Advertising patronage is in- 
creasing with motor car manu- 
facturing in larger volume and 
with apy wren > bans on wine 
= beer ad’ lifted. 

3. Newsprint restrictions have 
been lifted and publishers are 
free to use as much newsprint 
as they can afford. 


i asso ion of Paris pub- 
lishers, told Eeevon & PUBLISHER 
ata! his arrival in New York. 

e real reason for these ex- 
sjian printing costs is that at 
the time of liberation we were 
allowed to print only one page 
and we felt it was necessary to 
overstaff with printers in order 
to give full employment. Most 
of the higher costs are labor 
costs. Where we needed 15 
workers, we took on 22 or 25 
because we felt it our duty to 
Prevent unemployment among 
operators and printers.” 

. Massot spread his hands in 
a quick and rueful gesture of 
dismay and acute distress. 
“We got into the practice,” he 
observed with another gesture 
of helplessness. “Once you give 
labor something, you can’t take 
it back. But we are now engag- 
ing in collective barganinig for 
a new contract and in the nego- 
tiations we are trying to go back 
to normal conditions in which 
we employ only printers we 
need. The outlook 5 bright that 
we can do that on all Paris pa- 
pers. Conditions are worse in 
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Paris than in the provinces in 
this 2 

The Parisian, a volatile, volu- 
ble man with an engaging and 
affable manner, asserted that ad- 
vertising is increasing and busi- 
ness generally is better in Paris, 
due to Marshall Aid stimulation 
and tourist travel. 

A Vichy decree forbidding the 
advertising of spirits and li- 
queurs recently was amended 
by the Fourth Republic to the 
extent that wine and beer may 
now be advertised, although li- 
quor ads are still taboo. Makers 
of aperitifs were heavy adver- 
tisers before the war. The in- 
crease in automobile production 
is bringing a return of that lu- 
crative business to the newspa- 
pers, it was explained. 

Manual labor in the printing 
plants times more than 
in 1939, M. Massot said. How- 
ever, if an agreement is reached 
to cut down padded payrolls to 
only needed workers, a saving 
of 5 or 6% can be made in op- 
erating costs, he predicted. 

Circulation Stabilized 

Circulation of Paris papers 
appear stabilized for the time 
being, said M. Massot, who in 
pr ny to being president of 
the Syndicat de la Presse Paris- 
ienne is head of two associations 
dealing with the distribution of 
newspapers. He said Paris pub- 
lishers plan to send two circu- 
lation men here to study circu- 
lation methods next Fall. 

“The American press leads 
the world and I wish every 
young French journalist could 
come here to study your meth- 
ods,” he said. 

The Paris publisher’s own son, 
Claude, is a student of West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo., 
and the father will go there for 
a visit. The elder M. Massot’s 
newspaper career began in*Mar- 
seilles as 0! Associated Press 
corresponden 

While he ts in this country, 
M. Massot is visiting several 
newspaper —— Especial at- 
tention is to be paid to print- 
ing equipment. as 20 Paris pa- 
pers plan to purchase new ma- 
chines here. 

From here, the publisher will 
go to Oslo, Norway, to confer 
with newsprint manufacturers. 
He explained that immediately 
after the war Paris papers uti- 
lized German wood for pulp a 
now use pulp from France. 
Finland and Scandinavia. 

“When your Paris correspon- 
dent and my very good friend, 
M. Langelaan, interviewed me a 
few months ago (E&P, Jan. 21, 
P. 24), I felt pessimistic but now 
I have changed to an optimistic 
outlook,” laughed M. Massot. 
“Along with new life in nature, 
I believe the Spring will return 
some success and expansion to 
the press of Paris.” 


an Air France 

Comet. He is 
a Parisian 
publisher. 


Democratic Press 

In Germany Asks Help 
By R. R. Buckingham 
U.P. Staff Correspondent 


FraNKFurT—The U. S.-backed 
democratic press in Germany 
has called for help in the face of 
a two-pronged pincer movement 

t threatens its independent 
existence, reliable sources said 
this week. 

These sources said the li- 
censed publishers have asked 
occupation authorities to protect 
them from their pcre = 
own the printing oT 
ing the —— e tt 4 
they claim, 

= Trying ag “hike the rent for 
the a - pment. 

Trying to buy into the 
newspapers as part of the price 
for continued lease for the 
printing premises, 

Many of the former landlords 
are allegedly Nazi-tainted. 

‘Whispering Campaign’ 

The second prong of the pin- 
cer is the new competition that 
sprang up when occupation au- 
— lifted the licensing 
law. 

Nearly. 300 new newspapers 
appeared almost overnight to 
compete with the 56 licensed pa- 
pers in the U. S. zone. The li- 
censed papers have made a sur- 
prisingly good showing against 
the new competition, American 
officials feel. Their total circu- 
lation has fallen only from a 
little more than 4,000,000 to 
about 3,500,000. 

The new pavers have a com- 
bined circulation of a shade 
over 1, 

But the war of attrition will 
whittle down the circulation as 
time goes on, German newspa- 
permen warned. 

One German editor said that 
a “whispering campaign,” brand- 
ing all the former licensed press 
as “tools of the occupation,” was 
gaining ground. 

Dependent on Leases 

At the end of the war, the li- 
censed press was housed in 
printing plants temporarily 
seized by the military govern- 
ment. The owners of the print- 
ing plants, 75 per cent of whom 
were minor-category Nazis, or- 
ganized and fought for their 
property. After carrying their 
aa to Washington, they were 

rmitted to retain the legal 
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title to their plants, providing 
they were cleared by de-nazifi- 
cation boards. Most were desig- 
nated “followers” by the boards. 
This was a mild enough classifi- 
cation to permit them to retain 
ownership. 

Five-year leases were negoti- 
ated between the newspapers 
and the owners of the printing 
premises, with a clause stipulat- 
ing that the papers could remain 
for an additional three years if 
they could prove they were un- 
able to find other plants. 

With the exception of a hand- 
ful of newspapers, none of the 
licensed press has been able to 
make enough profits to buy its 
own equipment after five years 
of operation. They are still de- 
pendent upon their leases to 
stay in business. 

Recently the publishers called 
for help in a letter to the occu- 
pation authorities, asking wheth- 
er the U. S. would “stand be- 
hind the leases.” 

Although the authorities have 
not replied, it was reported the 
answer will “yes.” Some 
American quarters are said to 
favor allocation of Marshall 
plan dollars to the publishers. 


Mrs. Husted to Advise 
On Ads for Women 


MINNEAPOLIS — The establish- 
ment of an advertising and con- 
sumer relations consultant serv- 
ice, with headquarters here, 
was announced this week by 
Marjorie Child Husted. She 
will continue as consultant to 
the officers and executives of 
General Mills, .but will also 
serve other national advertisers 
and their advertising agencies. 

“Business, and _ particularly 
advertising, must give more 
more attention to the special 
wants and peculiar psychology 
of women,” said Mrs. Husted. 
“General Mills has become 50 
convinced of the importance of 
this approach that they are will- 
ing to permit me to serve others 
also in this field.” 

Starting immediately, Mrs. 
Husted will also serve in a con 
sultant capacity two of the na- 
tion’s largest advertising agen 
cies, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborne, Inc., and Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample, Inc. 

Mrs. Husted is best knoe 
as the woman who directed 
staff back of eral 
“Betty Crocker” for 20 years. 
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PEN COMMENTARY BY 


CARTOONISTS ON SOME MATTERS OF MOMENT 








PLAY ACTING, OR REAL? 


Shafer, Cincinnati (O.) 


Times-Star 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Poinier, Detroit (Mich.) Free Press 





WHEN HE OPENS HIS MOUTH 


Robinson, Indianapolis (Ind.) News 





Publishers Pose 
Questions for 
Two Sessions 


Two separate sessions of the 
American Newspaper Publisher 
Association convention — one 
for newspapers having under 
10,000 circulation and one for 
those having circulations be- 


tween 10,000 and 50,000 — are 
planned for April 25. 
Unusual response’ greeted 


ANPA’s request for questions to 
be taken up for discussion 
The under-10,000 > oe * will 
take up the wage-and-hour law, 
latest developments in photo- 
engraving and _teletypesetters, 
free publicity, Saturday circu- 
lation losses, classified advertis- 
ing promotion, preferred posi- 
tion requests and the cost per 
inch of producing advertising. 
“How can publishers best 
meet mounting labor costs, 
caused by government interfer- 
ence with business and other 
reasons, except by increasing 
subscription and advertising 
rates?” is one of the questions. 
“What should newspapers do 
about increasing restrictions 
placed by government, at na- 
tional, state and local levels, on 
business, particularly the in- 
creasing trend towards restric- 
tions on advertising?” is an- 
other. 
Of interest to all participants 
will is one: “ it are 
some economies that can be put 
ito effect in order to meet ris- 
costs?” 
uestions before the 10,000- 
to-50,000 group will include 
ion, hospitalization and life 
msurance plans, the hiring of 
employes on a_ probationary 
basis, offset printing develop- 
ments, experiences of publish- 
ers with their own engraving 
lants, increasing the size of 
y for readability and 
the effect of television on news- 
Paper circulation. 
Sunday magazine _ sections, 
nd for country correspondents, 
dling letters-to-the-editor, 
government restrictions on ad- 
eng of dentists, optome- 
trists and others are included: 


“What can be done so that 
the smaller newspaper outside 
metropolitan areas can get com- 
ics and features which now are 
granted under exclusive con- 
tract to large metropolitan 
newspapers?” is one query. 

The sessions will be in charge 
of a committee composed of 
William Dwight, Holyoke 
( Mass. ) ie oa - Telegram, 


chairman; R. M. Hederman, 
Jr., Jackson (Miss.) Mae” ea - 
Ledger, vicechairman; M. 
Oppegard, — Forks tw) 
Herald; rt C. Crane, “= 
abeth AA) Journal; 

Bunting, Bloomington im) 


Pantagraph; Buell W. Hudson, 
Woonsocket (R.I.) Call; ri ay 


P. Irving, Glen Falls (N.Y.) 
Post-Star and es; Frank 
Walser, Hazleton (Pa.) Plain 


Speaker and Standard - Senti- 
nel. 
_ 


Phila. News Profits 
Held for Lean Years 


PHILADELPHIA—A collection of 
the Philadelphia Daily News 

will be “insulated against pos- 
sible depression,” Lee Ellmaker, 
publisher, said at the newspa- 
per’s 25th anniversary party 
March 31. 

Nearly 400 employes attended 
the affair and paid tribute to 
Mr. Ellmaker and the Daily 
News’ co-proprietor, Lemuel B. 
— a Philadelphia "otter 


ne iay plan,” said Mr. Ell- 
maker,” is to preserve present 
and future profits from the pa- 
per as insurance and a buffer 
against possible lean years. 
ith a reserve of this nature 
on hand, no employe would 
have to worry about possible 


depression retrenchments and 
economy firings.” 
Gustave E. Nelson, general 


manager, gave a sterling silver 
set to Mr. Elimaker. 

Two special editions marked 
the anniversary, a 72-page pa- 
per on March 7 and a 80-page 
paper on April 1 

Five birthday cakes, 3 feet in 
diameter and 3% feet high, 
were displayed in the windows 
of several Philadelphia depart- 
ment stores. 
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Move to Drop 
2% Discount 
To Be Opposed 


Any move toward elimination 
of the 2% cash discount on na- 
tional advertising will run into 
strong opposition among Cali- 
fornia newspapers, the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies was advised this week 
by William R, Cass, president of 
the California Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Managers, Northern 


AAAA Headquarters in apd 
York queried Mr. Cass after 

ports of a proposed study of the 
iecount by Northern Unit mem- 
bers. (E&P, March 25, p. 6) Mr. 
Cass. of the Mill Vallen (Calif. ) 
Record, informed AAAA he had 
made no statement regarding 
the discount at the meeting. 

‘Most Stupid Move’ 

“I personally feel,” he wrote. 
“that it would be the most 
stupid move the industry as a 
whole could make. I assure you 
that the majority of newspapers 
in the Northern Unit would not 
go along with the discontin- 
uance of the 2% cash discount.” 

aking Mr. Cass’ comment 
public, AAAA Vicepresident 
Richard L. Scheidker told E&P 
he hoped it would correct “any 
misunderstanding, since the 2% 
cash discount is so essential to 
the financial stability of national 
advertising.” 

The discount, Mr. Scheidker 
asserted, enables agencies to col- 
lect promptly from their clients 
or be warned against bad credit. 
It is passed by the agencies to 
their clients. The agencies, he 
added, must collect from clients 
in order to pay media. 

The AAAA office also reported 
that the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Times had rescinded its plans to 
discontinue the 2% discount, af- 
ter having heard arguments by 
representatives of six leading 
agencies. The Indianapolis Star- 
News has not yet restored the 
discount, AAAA , but will 
meet with an agency group 
again. 

Agency spokesmen, according 


Mr. Scheidker, made clear 
that eliminating the discount 
was equivalent to a rate increase 
but it sacrificed the financial 


with on outright rate in 
AAAA records show the dis- 
count is allowed by 1,514 daily 
and Sunday papers. 

J 


Omaha Newsmen 
Buy Mesa Tribune 


Mesa, Ariz—Two former 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald ex- 
ecutives have bought the Daily 
Tribune, weekly Mesa News and 
Mesa News-Si from Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Mitten, ef- 
fective April 1. 

The new owners are Mr. and 
Mrs. David W. Calvert and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tilford W. Summers. 
Mr, Calvert is publisher and Mr. 
Summers is associate lisher 
and business manager. The for- 
mer was a circulation executive 
on the World-Herald before he 
resigned in 1945 to become co- 
owner of the Oxnard (Calif.) 
Press Courier. The latter prior 
to 13 years ago worked in all 
advertising de ments of the 
World-Herald before becoming 
promotion manager of the paper. 

Mr. Mitten Retained 

Mr. Mitten plans to be more 
active in the Mitten and. Brin- 
ton Paper Co., and will be re- 
tained on the staff of the Trib- 
une as an advisor. There will be 
no other changes in the staff of 
the papers, the new owners an- 
noun 

Mr. Calvert started in news- 
paper work on the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star. After serving in the 
Navy during World War I, he 
joined the World-Herald in 1920, 
resigning in 1945 to become co- 
owner of the Oxnard Press Cou- 
rier. He has since sold his in- 
terest in that paper. 

Mr. Summers began with the 
old Omaha Bee back in 1919. In 
1923, he joined the World-Her- 
ald where he continued until 
this month, with the exception 
of two years (1930-31) during 
which time he was advertising 
manager of the MeCook (Neb.) 
Daily Gazette. 
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Media Men Diagnose 
Weeklies’ Bid for Ads 


New YorkK media ecialists 
and _ small-town publishers last 
week pr a bitter dose 
of self-analysis for weekly news- 
Papers seeking a bigger share 
of the dollars spent on national 
advertising. 

“Weekly newspapers—a mar- 
ket represen 42% of our 
people with ¢ tion one- 
fourth that of daily newspapers, 
are getting less than 2% of 
the national advertising en- 
joyed by daily newspapers,” 
said Anthony C. DePiero, presi- 
dent of the Media Men’s Asso- 
ciation of New York, and media 
director of Geyer, Newell & 
of the ‘National Editorial Asso. 
o e Natio orial Asso- 
ciation spring m 
_ “But the increase in revenue 
in the weekly newspaper field 
has been small by comparison 
with that of other media in re- 
cent years,” he added. 

1940-1949 Comparisons 

Ba Oe nina news- 
paper circ on, comparin 
1940 with 1949: . . 

Family population rose 19.9%, 
from 32,100,000 to 38,500,000. 

Daily newspaper circulation 
gained 285%, from 41,100,000 
to 52,800,000. 

Sunday newspaper circulation 
jumped 43.3%, from 32,371,000 
to Ne ponent 

And weekly newspaper circu- 
lation climbed 46.1%, from 9,- 
100,000 to 13,300,000. 

“Percentage-wise,” Mr. De- 
Piero said, “the circulation gain 
of the weekly newspaper field 
has pretty well kept pace with 
that of daily and Sunday news- 
papers.” 

ut the score in the battle 
for the national advertising dol- 
lar had little relation to circu- 
Here are Mr. De- 

Piero’s figures: 


Daily and Sunday newspa- 
oo picked up an additional 
3 $179,000,000 


4.6%, from 1940's 
to_1949’s $420,000,000. 
Weeklies inched up 33.3%, 
a  ~ plea es b ——— 
he told the small-town publish- 
ers, “I think you will agree the 
opportunity exists for you to 
get a larger share of the na- 
“= a —, 
e question, perhaps worth 
$64,000,000, was how to do it. 
ABC Membership Cited 

Mr. DePiero’s solutions: 

iy studies conducted 

y w newspaper: 
ay the right Hivection.” 

“m ip in the ABC 
is another step.” 

And, he urged, “give adver- 
tisers and agencies prompt and 
oes wane 

“One ly newspaper we 
are presently using,” he said, 
“has not sent us a bill since 
December, 1: Poor service 


, 1948. 
of this kind is not benefiting 
‘weekly ni ts 


ewspapers. 
a tan an 
to convince 


12 


ity 
vertisers 


and agencies “of two things: 
1, the importance of your mar- 
ket, and 2, the economy of your 
medium on a result basis, not 
a milline basis.” 

And last, “unity of promotion 
will help all weekly newspaper 
publishers if you-_all partici- 
pate.” 

Weeklies’ Shortcomings 

Lee M. Rich, media director 
of William H. Weintraub & Co., 
hopefully forecast: “Weekly 
newspapers are on the thresh- 
hold—if they correct their fail- 
ures—of an unprecedented peri- 
od of increase in national ad- 


v ig. 

But the weekly publishers sat 
silent while he listed their fail- 
ures—too many conflicting con- 
tracts: “About 200 newspapers 
are on the lists of National Ad- 
vertising Service and American 
Press Scotaaen, with both 
selling organizations claiming 
exclusive contracts.” . . . inade- 
quate information on _ reader- 
ship; scant published data on 
national advertising accounts of 
each weekly; poor reproduction 
of ads; and the relatively small 
membership in ABC. 

“I would like to have readers 
broken down by age and sex,” 
Mr. Rich said. “I would like to 
know the nationalities and races 
of the rome covered by your 
paper. at are their incomes? 
How many families are there? 
How many own their own 
homes, refrigerators, radios or 
television sets? How many chil- 
dren and what age are these 
children?” 

Without such information, he 
eaees. pores oe rio 
feel they are ing a “pig in a 
poke” from the weeklies. 

And reproductions .. . 

“Time and again my checking 
department will send down a 
copy of an advertisement that 
has appeared in a weekly news- 
—_ and say ‘We recommend 
r 1 to pay for this adver- 
tisement — note reproduction,’ ” 
Mr. Rich said. 

For Better Relations 
To build be national accounts, 
suggest ways to improve 
relations with agencies and ad- 
vertisers. 

1. Distribute national adver- 
tising more equitably through- 
out the paper—don’t bunch it 
together. 

2. Cultivate local merchants 
—to tie in local with national 
advertising. 

3. Follow insertion orders 
carefully—even if you have to 
wire the agency for additional 
instructions. 

4. Send out checking copies 
and bills promptly. 

Allan McIntosh, publisher of 
the Luverne (Minn.) Star-Her- 
ald, in win up the Advertis- 
ing Pane . “We might as 
well face it—we’re in a buyers’ 
market. And what is the first 
phrase the buyer asks us—‘How 
much and what ya got?’ And 


his second question is ‘Why’” 

The answer to such questions, 
Mr. McIntosh said, is simple. 
Just quote your circulation ac- 
cording to the latest ABC audit 
or report. 

“The day when we can show 
2,000 members of home town 
newspapers in ABC,” Mr. Mc- 
Intosh said, “that day you're 
going to see the grass roots 
newspapers getting a bigger 
wee of the national advertising 

e.” 


For suburban weeklies, as op- 
posed to rural newspapers, the 
oo. was H. Richmond 

ampbell, editor and general 
manager of the Larchmont (N. 
Y.) Times. 

Their problem: National space 
buyers consider suburban terri- 
torities reasonably well covered 
by the metropolitan dailies. 

And the way around such un- 
remunerative thinking? 

“If we are to win friends and 
influence our people,” Mr. 
Campbell said, S 
attempt to match the metropoli- 
tan papers in good writing, close 
editing, crisp headlines and vig- 
orous editorials.” 

Looking to Small Papers 

Niagaras of advertising ap- 
pearing in metropolitan news- 
papers, with more than 200 dis- 
play ads in a single issue, cause 
advertisers. to look hopefully 
toward smaller papers, accord- 
ing to Henry Schachte, national 
advertising manager of the Bor- 
den Co. 

“Advertisers are now looking 
around for new fields to work 
in—fields where the competition 
for attention is not yet so in- 
tense, and ght never be, 
where competition between 
products has never been sharp- 
ened to the keenness apparent 
in some of its traditional sales 
areas, a market that is large, 
in total, but not necessarily in 
its segments, one that is rela- 
tively prosperous—and can be 
reached on an affordable basis,” 
said Mr. Schachte. 

“In their searching around, 
many people are oming in- 
creasingly aware of the com- 
petitive opportunities represent- 
ed by the — non-urban 


coe Ellard of the Columbia 
Graduate School of ee ny 
who is book review editor 
Eprror & PUBLISHER and a for- 
mer staff member of the Chi- 
cago Daily ews, advoca 
more effective editorial wri 

“An editorial should pay i 
rent on the page,” he asse! 

“It should show a profit. If it 
can’t, it should go to the waste 
basket. 

When Editorials Pay Rent 

“If an editorial doesn’t pro 
duce reader-interest and reader- 
confidence, what good is it?” he 
demanded, “You can get eye 
wash at a drugstore for a lot 
less money. 

“An editorial pays its rent 
if it makes government inter- 
esting, or lets readers see why 
American business and human 
values will be better if Soviet 
Russia does not become another 


azi ——_* Europe and 
the Orient,” . Ellard contin- 
ued. “An editorial is self-sup- 


porting if it clears up and ties 
together the news, makes right- 
eousness readable, and gives the 
publication personality and 
character.” 

Two speakers—W. W. Garth, 
Jr., president of the Graphic 
Arts Research Foundation, . 
bridge, Mass., and E. Randolj 
Karch, director of typograp! 
and research for the Ralph C. 
Coxhead Corp.—described new 
“cold type” achievements in 
printing. 


Denver Post's Ad 
Wins Club Award 


Denver, Colo—An award for 
outstanding magazine advertis- 
ing was made to the Denver 
Post last week for a full-page 
ad run by the newspaper in the 
April 2, 1949 issue of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. 

The award was made by the 
Denver Advertising Club. All 
advertising by local firms in ne 
tional magazines was consid- 
ered. 

The Post ad was entitled 
“Markets to match our moun 
tains.” The ad was handled by 
Arthur Rippey & Co., a Denver 
firm. Clair Henderson was the 
t executive. 





Niag of Advertising 

“They present competitive +. 
portunities because people in 
such areas have never had their 
minds flooded by Niagaras of 
advertising, each trying to out- 
roar all the others, as the din 
= progressively more deafen- 
ng.” 


“I say that a number of fac- 
tors seem to be pointing in your 
direction,” he told the publish- 
ers of small papers. “But the 
movement in that direction may, 
ins . slow and methodica 

“Switching advertising plans 
can be done most sarap. But 
advertising is but a single part 
of the selling structure—and it 
must be an integrated part. 

“If advertising expenditures 
are to increase—or even con- 
tinue—it must coritinue to be 

ssible for an advertiser to de- 
iver a persuasive message to a 
poe at a cost which, when 

ncluded in the price of the 


The award certificate wae. 

sented to Palmer Hoyt, itor 

and publisher of the Post, at a 

— meeting of the Ad 
ub. 


s 

= CJ 
Advertising’s Role 
Depicted in Movie 

“The Big Pitch,” a film that 
depicts advertising as a vital 
force in the development and 
advancement of the American 
way of life, has been produced 
in Hollywood by the Raphael 
G. Wolff Studios. 

Following requests from ex- 
ecutives of several advertising 
agencies, “The Big Pitch” was 
premiered last week at the As 
sociation of National Advertis- 
ers convention at Hot Springs, 
Va., and also at the annua’ 
gathering of the American As 
sociation of Advertising Agen- 
cies at White Sulphur Springs, 

a. 


product, still makes that prod- W. V: 


uct an attractive buy.” 
Another speaker, Prof. Ros- 
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It is a 16mm. sound color mo- 
tion picture. 




















THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


There’s no guesswork for 
food advertisers who plan a 
marketing program in the 
Greater Cleveland area.* The 
Plain Dealer Market Survey 
department gives you speci- 


fic information about buy- 


ing areas and points the way 
to maximum sales volume. 
Call or write today for an 
appointment to receive this 
individualized service. 


* Includes the famous 2-in-1 market 
(Greater Cleveland plus 26 adija- 
cent counties) Ohio's two rich- 
est retail markets at one low cost! 
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Planned and Prepared in the 
Plain Dealer’s Food Testing Lab! 


Delicious ham slices, baked with spiced pineapple 

and raisin sauce...topped off with chocolate walnut cream 
torte for dessert! A happy Easter dinner of 

distinction for thousands of Greater Cleveland 

and Northern Ohio Homemakers...selected from the 
veritable parade of recipes, suggestions and advertisements 
appearing daily and Sunday in the 

Home Economics pages of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ALL BUSINESS IS LOCAL 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Franciseo, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 





Adman Proposes Govt. 
Tell Story of Business 


ADVERTISING men came back 
to their jobs this week from 
conventions in Virginia and 
West Virginia with a unique 
thought planted in their minds. 

The best way to get over the 
story about Business, they heard 
from one of the nation’s lead- 
ing admen, is let the present 
Administration in Washington 
do the job. 

“With some _ trepidation,” 
Stuart H. Peabody of the 
Borden Co. made the suggestion 
at a joint meeti of the As- 
sociation of National Adver- 
tisers and American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. At 
the same meeting Secretary of 

erce Charles Sawyer spoke 
out firmly as a friend of Busi- 
ness and of Advertising. (E&P, 
April 1, page 7.) 
Offensive Platoon 
“In telling the ——_ 
r. 


sto of business,” said 
Peabody, “we can be and are 
effective at the plant-community 
level, but at the national level 
in the enormously impor- 
tant area of headlines and news 
ries, we are pretty well 
boxed. 


“Who then can serve as an thr 


effective offensive platoon for 
business? It seems to me that 
one likely possibility and an ob- 
vious one is government. I ad- 
vance this suggestion with some 
trepidation because I know it 
may be regarded by some as 
dangerous. Nevertheless, I think 
it is completely logical. 

“To begin with, 54,000,000 
people voted this Administra- 
tion in, and they made their 
decisions on many issues which 
they hi been led to believe 
business was against. With 
great delicacy and forbearance 
which fooled no one and was 
not intended to, the campaign- 
ers castigated what they called 
the Selfish Interests. This had 
its effect, too, on the simple 
Republicans who voted the 
other way, and those who didn’t 
vote at all. The net of it is 
that too many people in this 
country just won’t listen open- 
mind and sympathetically 
to business. They will listen to 
Government. 


“I know the theory has been 
advanced that the Administra- 
tion is throwing crumbs of en- 
couragement to business because 
it knows it must have high 
national income e y- 
ment to finance the Fair al. 
This may or may not be so, but 
in relation to the point I am 
trying to make, it is immate- 
rial. If Government will speak 
constructively for business I, 
for one, don’t care what the mo- 
tive is, as long as its speech is 
fair and persuasive. 

Businessman in Politics 

“You may have felt, after 
listening to Mr. Sawyer last 
night that after a long period 
during which almost no one in 
Washington had a good or effec- 
tive word to say for business, 
here is a Cabinet Officer who 
wants to and who will. 

“In the first place, the present 
Secretary of Commerce is a 
business man. It is generally 
agreed, even by critics of the 
Administration, that Mr. Sawyer 
is not a politician in business 
but a businessman in politics, a 
combination all too rare in re- 
cent years. On his recent trip 
the country, he talked 
to many top business execu- 
tives. You may have heard, as 
I did, that he made a deep and 
favorable impression. 

“Mr. Sawyer has repeatedly 
expressed his belief in business 
and has most recently demon- 
strated his belief in advertising 
by setting up an Advertising 
Advisory Committee to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

“To be completely frank, 
when the invitations went out 
to join the Committee, some of 
the recipients were skeptical. 
Not of the Secretary’s intent or 
motives but rather as to the na- 
ture of the job he had in mind. 
It could so easily have been 
worthy but routine. 

Business in Better Light 

“Mr. Sawyer’s first statement 
to his committee was that he 
wanted the help of the group in 
putting the business of this 
country in a better light. That 
was a horse of another color. 
He also said, and has said pub- 
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CURRENT RELEASE 


A revealing series on the 50,000 
“cash and carry” marriages ar- 
ranged every year in America 
by Lonely Hearts Clubs, profes- 
sional matchmakers a mar- 
riage brokers. 


CASHIERS: - 
FOR 





by Wendy and 
Everett Martin 


6 Installments 
Illustrated 


Carefully selected buman interest series by top-flight writers! 


STREET 


UNITED FEATURES newvorirn 








_Structive story of business told.” 
a 


so 
important that it should be Big Radio Package 
Demenined and. halos’. by the The biggest sale of its kind in 
ri “ radio history—the purchase b; 
the anrdine oe us to — General Mills of 5 summer 
of the Department jight-time half-hour periods 
to advertisers with a view to over the full NBC network. 
bettering them, to consider the Was announced April "6 by 
establishment of an advertising [\oyry H Crites PP 06m ¢ Mo. 
unit in the Department, and to 4i7"s} General Mille ine oe 
advise him on other matters. “2 s inc. 
But what he has kept persis- General Mills bought NBC 
tently coming back to is his first Package programs for a special 
statement about selling business sales campaign, May 1 through 
to the country. It seems quite Sept. 7. 


obvious that he wants the con- s 
No Saturday Stocks 

Eugene Lokey, , vicepresident 
of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announced April 6 that 
the Big Board would extend 
Saturday closings over four 
months this year—June, July, 
August and September. The 
New York Curb Exchange is 
expected to follow suit. 


licly before and since, that h : 
balloves aiverticing to be os General Mills Buys 








$1,000 Census Guess 
Newsday (Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, L. I.) published three 
special articles to inform read- 
ers of the 17th Census and 
posted $1,000 in prizes for the 
best population estimates before 
the official figures are released. 












































It’s from watching our sales chart. Been that way since 


You've got to look up to Iowa for the unusual market it is, 
But you don’t have to spend any time looking up the best 
way to cover it. That’s The Des Moines Sunday Register. 

Here’s the story in a nutshell: 

MARKET—Really 2 markets. Urban-wise it exceeds 
St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, San Francisco. Farm-wise it 
has no equal. Total spending, 5 billion yearly! ; 

COVERAGE—The Des Moines Sunday Register domi- 
nates in 82 of Iowa’s 99 counties with 50% to saturation 
coverage. In no county does it have less than 25% coverage! 
The Des Moines Sunday Register has 500,000 plus circula- 
tion. Only 9 other cities have papers that big. It ranks with 
America’s first 7 Sunday papers in general advertising linage. 

LOGIC—Reach this big market—the whole state—in The 
Des Moines Sunday Register at a milline rate of $1.63! 


ABC Circulation Sept. 30, 1949: 
Daily, 363,066—Sunday, 520,338 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBU 
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started advertising in The Des Moines Sunday Register! 
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One half of the 
Philadelphia Market 
lives outside the city limits 





When you tell your sales story 





in the nation’s third largest 
market—make SURE the vital, 
growing half is included 







in your audience. Schedule 
THE INQUIRER ! 






eds INQUIRER GIVES INTENSE 
ial COVERAGE IN THE CITY AS 
»mi- WELL AS THE SUBURBAN AREA 


The Philadelphia Pnguirer 


NOW IN ITS 17TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF 
TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 
BU TEDW. LORD, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; ROBERT R. BECK, 20 N.Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270 ; GEORGES. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260 
West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 * 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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Pension Plan 
Is Written Into 
Typo Contract 


A_PENSION PLAN covering all 
employes of the Guy Gannett 
Publishing Co. new s_in 





AMA Plans Ads 
In Early Fall 


Cuicaco— Present plans call 
for the American Medical As- 
sociation to use newspaper ad- 
vertising in behalf of volun- 
tary health insurance and, in 





Portland, Me. has been written 
into the contract with Portland 
Typographical Union No. 66. 

Although the program has 
been in effect since Jan. 1, 1944, 
this is the first time it is men- 
tioned in the printers’ agree- 
ment, which states: 

“Sec. 17. The Pension Plan 
adopted as of Jan. 1, 1944, cov- 
ers all full time employes de- 
siring to rticipate and who 
have completed 3 years of serv- 
ice. This is contributed to by 
the employe at the rate of 
2%% of the first $3,000 of pay 
and at the rate of 5% on the 
excess of $3,000. The company 
then contributes an amount 
which, when coupled with the 
employe’s contribution pur- 
chases an annuity of %4% of 
the first $3,000 and 1%% of 
the balance payable at age 65. 
At the present time for each 
dollar by the employe, 
the company contributes $1.58. 

“In addition to this the com- 


Jan. 1, 1944. This is paid for 
entirely by the company and 
purchases an annuity of 4% 
per year of the employe’s sal- 
ary on that date times the num- 
ber of years service excluding 
the first five years. 

“Subs shall be given credit 
for a year’s service toward pen- 
sion eligibility in any year in 
which they average 50% of the 
day scale. 

‘In any subsequent year in 
which a sub is available for full- 
time employment, but because 
of business conditions or illness 
shall earn less than 50% 
coun! towards nsion eligi- 
bility.” “ - 

The contract, negotiated over 
a period of 14 months, was de- 
scribed in the Typographical 
Journal for March as one of the 
best in the entire ITU.” It pro- 
vides a scale of $79 days, $83 
nights, 37% hours, seven guar- 
anteed holidays (31 hours of 
work during holiday week), un- 
limited “reasonable” sick leave, 
and severance pay with a maxi- 
mum of 30 weeks. 


ITU Pension Fund 

On Pay-as-You-Go Basis 
The pension fund of Inter- 

national pographical Union 

is on virtually a pay-as-you-go 


sis. 

With 7,458 members receiving 
benefits, at the rate of $16 a 
week, payments in one month 
totalled $472,496 while pension 
assessments on working mem- 
bers amounted to $489,646. 

The union had $6,574,541 in 
its pension fund, as of Feb. 20, 
according to the latest report 
dl soreeinty-Tocasaner Don F. 

‘urd. 


Less than $800,000 of the pen- 
sion fund is carried as cash de- 
posits in banks; the rest is in 
Government securities. 
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pposition to government com- 
pulso medical insurance, in 
early fall, possibly during Oc- 
tober, it was revealed here. 

Under the proposed program, 
approved by the AMA board of 
trustees, the medical association 
will use the same size space in 
“4 
paper. r, pub- 
lic relations firm, is directing 

e program. (E&P, 
Nov. 19, p. 12). The 1950 AMA 
public relations budget totals 
about $3,000,000. 


Parking Meter 
Ads Illegal, 
State Ruling 


Otympia, Wash.—Commercial 
advertising on parking meters 
is illegal, in the opinion of 
Smith Troy, attorney general of 
the State of Washington. 

The ruling was issued in re- 
ply to a request for an opinion 
asked by the Prosecuting At- 
torney of Thurston County, 
Washington, following appear- 
ance in Washington municipali- 
ties of a firm seeking to sell 
such advertising. 

Previously parking meter ad- 
vertising had been voted down 
by the Longview, Wash., City 
Council and rejected by a com- 
mittee of the Seattle City Coun- 
cil. It is in use in three Wash- 
ington cities. 

“It appears a municipality 
does not have the legal author- 
ity to authorize a corporation, 
firm or individual to place com- 
mercial advertising on parkin 
meters or other traffic contro 
equipment regardless of any 
proceeds derived therefrom.” 
the opinion stated. 

“Competitors may receive the 
‘right’ to 7 their advertising 
in front of the adjoining owner's 

lace of business, thus seriously 
mpairing such owner’s trade. 
Second, it may further impair 
the adjoining property owner’s 
right of free ingress and egress,” 
the official said in explaining 
possible injurious effects. 


Ads on Benches Opposed 

San Francisco — Overwhelm- 
ing opposition to the use of 
benches bearing advertising in 
San Francisco was disclosed in 
a poll conducted by garden club 
members here. 

Of 866 persons questioned, 
814 replied “no” to the ques- 
tion: “Are you in favor of plac- 
ing benches bearing advertising 
at bus and car stops?” A count 
of 814 to 52 was recorded in 
opposition to such benches in 
residential zones. 


es 
Big B. C. Edition 
Vancouver, B. C.—Two spe- 
cial sections with color covers 
marked the Vancouver Sun’s 
66-page British Columbia Prog- 








ress Edition, March 28. 
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MAKE YOUR 
ADVERTSING 


LOCAL NEWS 


In most big-city newspapers the average reader meets strang- 
ers only. Even people he recognizes . . . headliners in sports, 
entertainment, politics, business . . . remain but dimly 
familiar. 


Contrast this reader-appeal with the local news daily. Its 
columns are full of names that come to life immediately— 
friends and acquaintances who greet the reader from the 
printed page almost as if he were meeting them face to face. 
Reading the paper is a daily trip around town for the entire 
family. They learn of events, joys, sorrows in local homes 
. . . visit the clubs, Legion quarters, firehouse, police sta- 
tion, the high school gym . . . take part in civic meetings, 
church socials, P.T.A. discussions. Even in local ads they 
see something more than prices and products—store owners 
and sales people who are part and parcel of their commun- 
ity life. 


It’s the old story . . . News becomes more interesting as it 
gets closer to your own doorstep... . 
Your advertising, too, becomes more interesting . . - sells 


more .. . when it teams up with localnews. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 











The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK e¢ DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO 
BOSTON @ SYRACUSE © PHILADELPHIA 


———- 
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Send For 
Consumer 
Analysis 

Know how your product ranks in 
one of the West's major markets. 
Address your request to the Gen- 
eral Advertising Division. 


Advertising 
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HEART C* THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


bop [ 


FOR MORE SALES IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


if it’s more sales you want in the Pacific Northwest it will pay you 
well to swing your loop in the rich, productive Spokane Market. 
Spokane and the surrounding Inland Empire trade area form a market 
almost unique in the United States, because, endowed with extraordi- 
nary natural resources, this district is walled in by rugged mountain 
ranges. Although the very heart of the booming Pacific Northwest 
region, the Spokane Market is distant from and independent of coastal 
influence. 


Spokane’s Inland Empire has a net effective buying income well 
over a billion dollars, and does as much retail business as the city of 
Pittsburgh. With tremendous government projects continuing to pro- 
duce new wealth—with basic industries of Livestock, Agriculture, Min- 
ing, Lumbering and Light Metals sound and steady—all signs point to 
success for advertisers during 1950. 


Here's a responsive, wealthy market in which you'll want to swing 
your loop if you want more sales in the Pacific Northwest. The tested 
way—the easiest way—is to give your advertising the benefit of the 
dominant circulation and high readership of The Spok Review 
and Spokane Daily Chronicle. They are local newspapers to prosper- 
ous Spokane Market residents and there are 23% more of these buy- 
minded folks today than in 1939. Are these influential newspapers on 
your list? 











Combined Daily 
CIRCULATION 


Now Orer 


150,000 
81.84% UN-duplicated 


& Weedwerd, inc, New York, Chicege, Detrei, 
SUNDA) 
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Representetives: Cresmer 
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By Cranston Williams 
General Manager, ANPA 


THERE Is NEED for more news- 
print production capacity in 
North America if newspapers 
are to grow as they have been 
steadily and conservatively ex- 
panding both in advertising and 
circulation. Nothing in the pic- 
ture says newspapers have 
reached the end of the road. 
I remember those 
dire warnings that newspapers 
were done for and radio would 
push them out more and more?) 

The logical place in the 
United States for newsprint ex- 
pansion is the South—and I 
warn you to discount my en- 
thusiasm ause I am a 
Georgian and I was secretary 
of the SNPA committee which 
brought the Lufkin, Tex. mill 
into being. 

The most hurried check will 
show vast areas of pine trees 
available for pulpwood. The 
propaganda has died down that 
“all desirable sites are gone.” 
It is true that kraft and board 
mills have secured many fine 
port areas but their production 
goes in great quantities out of 
the South. Newsprint sites are 
numerous and the pine tree 
grows to pulpwood size in one- 
fourth to one-fifth the time in 
the South it takes a similar 
pulpwood tree to grow in north- 
ern climates. If turnover means 
anything, the same acreage will 
supply four to five times as 
many trees in the South in the 
same length of time. 

Good ation 

The network of inland water- 
ways for barge lines is growing 
in the South. These streams 
mean water for paper-making; 
water for electric power, 
water for transportation of 
newsprint. The railroads go in 
every direction and continue the 
dependable year-around vehicle. 

ite the oft-proclaimed 
Purpose, many do not realize 
nor understand that the South- 
ern newspaper publishers had 
a motive outside of their own 
desire for newsprint which 
caused them to invest their 
a as stockholders in both 
the Lufkin ani Coosa mills. 
They wanted another industry 
to take the place of cotton and 
acco—another crop, if you 
lease. The economy of the 
ith demanded more diversifi- 
cation and what is better than 
“a tree which only God can 
make” to give employment to 
the cutter, the trucker and the 
railroad; income to the farmer 
when he cuts the tree while not 
able to do other things on the 
farm. Pulpwood cutting is pos- 
sible 12 months in the year in 
the South. The flow of wood 
to the mill is continuous. 

Up to now I have spoken of 
the South because it is in fact 
“at the end of the line,” remote 
from present newsprint produc- 
tion. Newsprint made in the 
South is close to a primary 
market. Estimates say both of 
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More Newsprint Mills 
Needed, Says Williams 


the Texas and Alabama mills 
will not fill 25% of the South’s 
present requirements. 
for Canada, there are two 
projects in which high hopes 
are entertained for production 
by 1952. These are new mills 
at new sites and not a result of 
ng up machines and re- 
vamping mills now running. It 
is my hope that before long 
publishers located in areas of 
the United States logically clas- 
i as markets for these two 
mills will have the opportunity 
of talking with their sales staff. 
Newfoundland, now a part of 
ada, has two large mills, 
both British-owned, and one of 
them (Bowater) has explored 
various parts of North America 
looking toward expanded pro- 
duction other than in New- 
foundland. 

Some would laugh off sugar 
cane bagasse as a raw material 
in lieu of pulpwood for news- 
print but the scientist tells us 
constantly that any cellulose 
will make paper and it only re-. 
mains to do it economically at 
a profit. Maybe I have faith 
in bagasse although I know 
nothing about it because I went 
through the period when some 
said newsprint could not 
made into an acceptable sheet 
from pine trees. Bagasse would 
be available in many parts of 
the world not now having any 
kind of tree being used for 
newsprint. 

Alaska has the trees and the 
streams for the power. The 
need for a rounded economy in 
that area in the national interest 
will some day bring a paper 
and pulp-making industry to 
that frontier. 


Ls 

300 at School Clinic 

. Tenn.— Walter R. 
Humphrey, editor of the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Press, was fea- 
tured speaker at the Sixth An- 
nual Journalism Clinic for stu- 
dent newspaper workers of 
Memphis and Shelby County. 
The Clinic, sponsoread and con- 
ducted by the Commercial Ap- 
peal, was attended by 300 stu- 
dents. 
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FOUR POINTS FOR CONGRESS 


By Robert M. Drysdale, Jr. 


Although railway transportation is indispensable to our 
economy, private interests are growing increasingly reluctant 
to devote their property to furnish this transportation because 
the returns do not compensate for the risks. 


We have faith that the railway industry will, if Congress 
will give it a chance, meet its responsibilities as a private en- 
terprise. Here is what Congress can do: 


1, DEREGULATE THE INDUSTRY. [t should amend the regulatory 
laws to give the railroads and other forms of regulated transportation an 
opportunity to enjoy some of the advantages of the free market which are 
now denied to them. 


2. END SUBSIDiES TO COMPETITORS. Before granting Federal 
funds to states for highway construction, it should require the states to 
tax highway users enough to cover heavy duty highway construction, 
maintenance and repair; it should take the Government out of the inland 
waterway carrier business; it should separate the actual cost of subsidies 
from air mail handling costs; and where Federal aid to private trans- 
port is in the interest of national defense, these expenditures should be 
taken up in the military budget. 


3. END TAX DISCRIMINATION. [t should put the railroad indus- 
try on a parity with all other businesses in regard to payroll and other 
taxes. It should repeal at once the wartime excise taxes on transportation. 


4. EXPEDITE CONSOLIDATION, [t should simplify the tests any 
proposed plan of consolidation must meet in order to get ICC approval. 
It should explore incentives in the form of tax concessions to make it 
attractive and remunerative for the railroads to coop in lini 
the nation’s railway system. 








The foregoing excerpts are from testimony presented by Mr. 
Drysdale, Executive Vice President of the Federation for Railway 
Progress, before the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. You will find bis full statement and 48-pages of thought 
provoking articles: on the railroad industry in RAILWAY PRO- 
GRESS for April. Write for your free copy. 


FEDERATION FOR 
RAILWAY PROGRESS 


Robert R. Young, Chairman Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., President 
1430 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Executive 7040 
EDITOR &. PUBLISHER for April 8, 1950 
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MICHIGAN FOLKS ARE THE 
Fatingest People! 


Folks in the Booth Michigan Market spend 565 million dollars* 
every year, just for food! Are you promoting your food products 
in this rich market? You can... profitably—by advertising in all 
8 Booth Michigan Newspapers! 


Sales Management 
1949 Survey of Buying Power 


For specific information, write or call 


The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave. A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street, 
. Chicago 11, Superior 7-4680 New York City 17, Murray Hill 6-7232 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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2 Baby Albums 
Climax Contest: 
3,149 Entered 


SPOKANE, Wash.—When April 
15 rolls around, John Lemon of 
the Spokane 


ago gee 


the 


which 
cial conclusion with the publi- 
== of two 40-page Baby Al- 


those days the 
ay A, pictures of the win- 


50 Babies in First Contest 

After the Interstate Fair bam 
ed, the Chronicle, in 1925, 
over the contest. That first am 
there were 50 babies entered 
from the city and county of 
Spokane. 

In 1932 an Inland Empire 
contest was added and the two 

ul} us contests and the 
Baby Albums have grown 
apace. This year there were 
1,378 entries from the Inland 
Empire and 1,771 from Spo- 
kane and Spokane county. Mr. 
Lemon had the assistance of 
two girls in recording registra- 
tions. 

There were 165 babies, includ- 
ing five sets of twins, in the 
final Inland Empire judging 
which took place in the Chron- 
icle-Review auditorium on Sat- 
urday, March 18, and 178 final- 
ists, including seven sets of 
twins, judged from Spokane on 


The Spokane book required 
23 pages for pictures alone and 
the Inland Empire book 
pages. Winners in various cate- 
gories were kept on _ three 
pages. 

20 Pages of Ads Sold 
Paul Noble, head of the fea- 
ture advertising —- 
and his sold a total of 
Pages of advertising. Ads cae 
available ul four colors. 
Mr. m had = to say 
about the 25th contest 
“The men who originated the 
annual contest 25 years ago 
could not have realized the pro- 
portions to which such an event 
would grow. 
“The biggest job of all is cor- 
rectly identifying about 3,000 
pictures. Whoever said all ba- 
Bies look alike never ran a 
baby contest or was never the 
parent of a baby whose picture 
pe, incorrectly labeled ‘Suzie 

m 


“Then there was the one. 
mother who, unhappy becaus: 
her nm wasn’t invited to 
the judging, came herself 
to look over the ~ Bp selec- 


tion. —s phn aoe ‘ete all 
wate of it a 
is ther ny mo' ane don’t ex- 
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TRUSTEES APPRAISE NEW PRESS 
Five trustees of Birmingham (Ala.) News Co. were on hand when its 
new 10-unit Goss Headliner press was placed into operation March 
In 27. The new press is part of a $2,500,000 expansion program. Shown, 
left to right. are: Harry B. Bradley. business manager: Henry P. 
Johnston, executive vicepresident: Clarence B. yn Ir, publisher; 


and Mrs. Hanson: James E. Chap; 


N. Y. News Has 
$12,800,000 in 
Employe Funds 


New York Daily News has 
$12,800,000 invested in ahr 
benefit programs, according to 
President F. M. Flynn. The cost 
of the various items for 1949 
ran to $1,750,000. 

In 1921, Mr. Flynn told em- 


; ployes, the News started a sick 


In 1934, group in- 


olic: 
= ogee provided. The 


surance was 


» present pradon plan was in- 
be in 1945, 


stituted 
“We consider this as money 


©, well invested,” said Mr. Flynn. 
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pell, p 
ager, and Mrs. Ruth Hanson, een of the soul of directors. 





pect their babies to win the 
title; they are content to see 
baby’s picture in the paper. 
It’s a great goodwill builder 
and is a tradition that would 
be difficult to replace.” 

Tips on Mechanical Side 

On the mechanical side Mr. 
Lemon gave this tip: Every en- 
try blank is made in ae 
one for the parent, one for the 
numerical file and one for an 
alphabetical file. The original 
is returned with the entry’s pic- 
ture which is labeled with the 
baby’s name, studio and entry 
number. All _— are taken 
by commercial photographers 
who cooperate with the Chron- 
icle in yp contest. 

The graving department 
started oalins cuts Feb. 15 and 
ended the job March 28. Each 
cut base had to be stamped 
with numbers for identification. 

As pictures went to the en- 
department footnotes 
went the composing room. 
These matched up cuts and 
legend and arranged them in 
alphabetical order as they ap- 
= in the albums. 

e job of cnaking the forms 
a April 4 and the starter 
press is due in the press room 
Kori 1 10. Makeup requires 40 
hours for three men. 

The press run on the Baby 
Album for the city edition is 
set for Monday, April 10; for 
7 Empire Edition, Thursday, 

April 13. The Albums are dis- 
tributed as ae in the regu- 
lar Saturday editions. 

@ press run of these Sat- 
urday editions is 8% higher 
than any other single day’s edi- 
tion of the Chronicle, due to 
special orders by families for 
extra copies. 


s 
Urges PR License 
To ee the profession 0: 
public relations to its highest 
level, public relations counsel 
ought to be licensed by the 
L. Bernays urged 
March 29 at the 1d School 
for Social Research. 


Shoot Tales 


an editorial in the In- 
@ue "Daily Student at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind.: 
But a beautiful campus has 
never prevented anyone’s pur- 
suit of learing.” 
s 
CLaAssIFIED in the Raleigh N. 
C.) News and Observer: “Teach- 
er. Hold a Certificate in Home 
Economics. Three-year sexperi- 
ence. ... 





HEADLINE in Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Press: oP aes Industrial Deaths 
Declin 

- 

HEADLINE in the Cedar Rapids 
(Ia.) Gazette: “Fortune in Dia- 
ag by Widow Hidden 
in 


Caslon Type Punches 
Given to Williamsburg 


WILLIAMsBURG, Va. — Three 
rare matrix type punches, hand- 
cut and used by William Caslon 
to make the typeface which 
bears his nam have been 
given to Colonial’ Williamsburg 
for its exhibit of printing ma- 
terials. 

A gift from Ha: 
president of the ergenthaler 
Linotype Co., the punches are 
part of a set of four believed to 
be the only remaining pieces of 
the set cut by Caslon in the 
18th century. e fourth punch 
has been retained by Mr. Porte 
who received them from George 
W. Jones of London, to whom 
members of the Caslon family 
had given the pieces. 

. 


+ Novel to Be Filmed 
Hottywoop, Calif. ae 


Porte, vice- 


novel by Robert Sylvester, New 
York newspaperman, as a star- 
ring vehicle for Gregory Peck. 


“It does and should contribute 


4 much to our sense of security. 
5 But we can enjoy such security 


only so long as each one of us, 
through our individual efforts, 
continues to do his share in the 
big job of keeping our enor- 
mous oe 5 “aie and full 
of fi s 
ue re also noted that 
m.._| employes bought $400,000 
worth of Savings Bonds in 1949. 


Army Seeks Editor 


For Paper in Vienna 
An American newspaper edi- 
tor is — sought by the pub- 
lisher of the Wiener Kurier, 
U.S.-sponsored German lang- 
uage newspaper in Vienna. To 
be considered for this assign- 
ment, which is comparable to 
an executive editorship with 
supervision over the German 
editors, the candidate must pos- 
sess certain qualifications over 
and above those usually re- 
quired for a similar editorship 
in the U.S. Fluency in the Ger- 
man ——— is one of the 
rime requisites. 
7 The responsibility for filling 
the position has been delegated 
to E. J. Henning, representative 
of the Overseas Affairs Branch, 
Office, Secretary of Army, 139 
Center Street, eed York City. 


Students on Job 

Fort Wortn, Tex. —Journal- 
ism students_at Texas Christian 
University are editing one day’s 
issues of six dailies in Texas 
this spring, the 2lst year of 
such trips. 


WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 
WHAT DOES 1T MEAN ? 


TODAY'S 


BUSINESS, MIRROR 
can 


PROVIDES THE ANSWERS IN 
A DAILY BUSINESS COLUMN 
FEATURE OF 


The Associated Press 
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% Coverage Cuts Costs—The Milwaukee 
Journal is read regularly in 94% of all homes 


i in the Milwaukee metropolitan area—based 
, ; on 254,000 occupied homes as of January, 

bd e 1950. At one advertising cost, you get cov- 

erage in Milwaukee which requires two or 

\ er 1S] | 5 more newspapers in most large cities. The 








savings on supplementary media will more 
than pay for ROP color in The Journal. 


~ 


a Low Rates Cut Costs—Milline rates of The 
Milwaukee Journal are 25% lower than the 


average for U. S. newspapers of comparable 

O ST - e ~ ~ size. In fact, the milline rate for ROP color 
in The Milwaukee Journal is lower than the 
milline rate for black and white in some 
comparable papers. 


Home Readership Cuts Cost—Practically all 

e @ Journal circulation is h d, multiple- 
- reader circulation which hes all the fam- 

1 | : i] Wall ee ily. It is carrier-delivered to five times as 
many City Zone homes as any other news- 


paper in the area. There is a minimum of 
waste in transient sales. 








Buying Power Cuts Costs—Retail sales per 


Vid family in Milwaukee county are 50% above 
O O the U. S. average. The retail sales index for 
O Milwaukee (390 in January, 1950, based on 
ee 


January, 1939, as 100) is 22% above the 
average for all cities as large or larger, ac- 
cording to Sales Management “High Spot 
Cities” index. “‘Better-than-average” buying 
power and retail activity means “better- 
than-average” response to advertising, and 


e ms inn f or lower costs per dollar of sales. 
Production Efficiency Cuts Costs — Adver- 


tising rates of The Milwaukee Journal are 
among the lowest in America, because it is 
produced in one of the most efficient news- 
paper plants in the country. 


()% C Volume Business Cuts Costs—The Milwau- 
O V e r a e kee Journal topped all but one newspaper in 

America in 1949 advertising volume. Ex- 

cluding Chicago Tribune “Zone” linage, The 

Journal was first by millions of lines. Big 

volume at lower rates is a basic factor in 


The Journal’s linage leadership. 


THE 
Milwaukee Journal 








David Hearst Becomes 


L. A. Her.-Ex. Publisher 


ANGELEs—Because of ill 


Los 
health, Dr. Frank F. Barham, 


for 28 years publisher of the 
Los A 





Barham Hearst 


his duties on that newspaper. 
He becomes advisory publisher 
to David W. Hearst, appointed 
publisher of the Herald and 
Express by resolution passed by 
the board of directors of Hearst 
Publishing Co., Inc. 

David W. Hearst, son of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, has been 
executive publisher of the Her- 
ald and Express since Dec. 1, 
1947, after a broad experience 
in both business and editorial 
departments of the Herald and 
Express, as well as other news- 


Papers. 
Biggest P.M. West of Chicago 
“During the years of Dr. Bar- 
ham’s administration, the Her- 
ald and Express has shown tre- 
mendous growth from a_news- 
paper with small circulation to 
the newspaper with the greatest 
evening circulation west of Chi- 
cago,” said the announcement. 
“David Hearst, who becomes 
lisher, is 34 years old, and 
as had many years of valuable 
experience in the newspaper 
business, His career at the 
Herald and Express started in 
1938 when he worked in the 
classified and display advertis- 
ing departments subse- 
quently in other departments. 
1944 he was business man- 
ager. In 1945 he was general 
manager. And in 1947 he be- 
came executive publisher. 


“During his period as execu- 
tive publisher of the Herald and 
Express, David Hearst has 


shown the vigor and resource- 
fulness of his famous father. He 
is young and active, and has 
brought in additional press fa- 
cilities, newly-equipped the en- 
graving room, secured _ new 
stereotype ——— and, in 
fact, has completely modernized 
and conditioned the Herald and 
Express ye care of its tre- 
d lation 





Served in Baltimore 


“Prior to his career on the 
Los Angeles Herald and Ex- 
press, . Hearst worked on 
the New York Journal-Ameri- 


Then he 

the Baltimore (Md.) 
under William Bask: 

rose to assistant city editor. 
2 


During this period in Baltimore 
he variously worked in the cir- 
culation and advertising depart- 
ments, and served as assistant 
advertising director. 

Holliday Retires 

“And so, with this announce- 
ment, he becomes publisher of 
the Los Angeles Herald and Ex- 
press, with his-eyes fixed on a 
newspaper that will be cour- 
ageous and fair—with all the 
news, pictures and features that 
any daily newspaper can have. 

“David Hearst is retaining the 
same successful staff on the 
Herald and Express that has 
worked with him during the 
past 10 years. 

“John B. T. Campbell, one of 
the famous newsmen of Amer- 
ica, and one of the builders of 
the Herald and Express, con- 
tinues as managing editor of 
this great newspaper. 

“Donald G. Keeler remains as 
general manager, a position he 
has held for many years. 

“Victo: Dunsmore_ con- 
tinues as business manager. 

“Neil Hellis becomes advertis- 
ing director, succeeding Arthur 
Holliday, who is retiring. 

Leeman Ad Director 

“George A. Leeman succeeds 
Neil Hellis as assistant advertis- 
ing director, and Roy Walker 
has been appointed local adver- 
tising manager, succeeding Mr. 


man. 

“Eugene O. Menz continues as 
national advertising manager. 

“As Dr. Frank Barham takes 
over the position of advisory 

ublisher of the Herald and 

press, he has a rich field of 
experience to draw upon. 

“Born in Anaheim, Calif., he 
and his brother, the late Guy B. 
Barham, knew their California 
well as native sons of a pioneer 
family who settled there in 
1849. 

“When Guy Barham took over 
the old Morning Express in 1911 
- had less than 8,000 circula- 
tion. 

“The Herald as an afternoon 
paper grew by leaps and 

unds, and soon Frank Barham 
joined his brother Guy in its 
management. 

“After the death of Guy Bar- 
ham, Dr. Frank Barham took 
over as publisher, and the Her- 
ald, later to become the Herald 
and Express, stands today one 
of the great success stories of 
American journalism.” 

tJ 


lowa Newsmen Fly 
To Baseball Camps 


Cepar Rapins, Ia.—The Cedar 
Rapids Gazette has sent its 
sports editor, Pat Harmon, and 
its radio station sports director, 
Bob Brooks of KCRG, in the 
Gazette Beechcraft to Florida 
for a 10-day tour of the base- 
ball belt. 


The men will make _head- 
quarters in Daytona Beach, 
training Cedar 
— Indians, 

Indian farm club. 








United (Pants) Press 

Portland, Ore.—Roger John- 
son, bureau manager for the 
United Press, answered the 
telephone to hear a curt com- 
mand: “Send somebody over 
to my hotel—I want to get my 
pants pressed.” Mr. Johnson 
remarked that in 15 years with 
the UP he had heard of such 
misunderstandings, but this 
was his first experience of the 
kind. 





Gambling Data Ban 
Proposed for FCC 
W. 


‘Newspapers, ra- 
dio and television stations are 
specifically exempted from a 
Justice Dapartannes - epensuved 
plan to bar interstate transmis- 
sion of gambling information 
on sports events. 

Attorney General McGrath 
has submitted a draft of the 
bill to Capitol Hill. Enforce- 
ment would be under the Fed- 
eral Communications Commis- 
sion, exercising control over 
telephone and telegraph. Trans- 
mission of gambling information 
by mail already is prohibited by 
Post Office regulations. 

Newspapers and radio sta- 
tions would not be prohibited 
from sending or receiving in- 
formation on the sporting 
events but wouldn’t be allowed 
to discuss the gambling angles. 
Radio broadcasts and telecasts 
could not air horse race re: 
until at least one hour after the 
event. 


319 Are Graduated 
From CIP Course 


319 Students from Catholic 
high schools and colleges of the 
metropolitan New York area 
received certificates this week 
for completing assignments giv- 
en them during a journalism 
course sponsored by the Catho- 
lic Institute of the Press. 

Fulton Oursler, president of 
the Institute, author of “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told,” pre- 
sided at the graduation. Helen 
M. Staunton, managing editor 
of the Post-Hall Syndicate, was 
executive director of the course 
and Felix S. Towle, executive 
secretary of the Institute, was 
business manager. 

a 





Times Equipment 
In Weather Bureau 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The first fac- 
simile reproducing equipment 
operating in a U. S. Weather 
Bureau is receiving high praise 
from meteorologists here. Fac- 
similes of weather maps and 
charts prepared in Washington 
are being received by electrical 
transmission at the St. uis 
station, using equipment made 
by the Times Facsimile Corp., 
a subsidiary of the New York 
Times. 

Until now, each weather sta- 


tion has m using weather 

data obtained from the teletype 
em in preparing its own 
arts and maps. 
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Abitibi Seeking 
Substitute for 
Sulphite Pulp 


Researchers for Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co., Ltd., are 
ways to eliminate the use of 
sulphite pulp in newsprint. 

Abitibi President Douglas W. 
Ambridge advised the com- 
Pany’s employes: “We ink 
this -is a very important prob. 
lem because, as you know, it 
takes roughly two cords of wood 
to make a ton of sulphite. Sup- 
pose we could make a substi- 
tute for sulphite which would 
take only 1% cords of wood. 
Think what this would do for 
the forests of the nation.” 

“We are working hard 
it,” his annual report said. 

The report also pointed out 
that Abitibi, with Provincial 
Paper Co., had 17% less profit 
in 1949 than in 1948, due chiefly 
to the decline in production of 
fine paper products. News 
—_— production was down from 

0,539 tons to 673,297 tons, be 
cause customers no longer want- 
ed quarter-size rolls. 

‘In Best Shape in History’ 

By buying back preferred 

ares, Mr. Ambridge related, 
the company has shaved $188,- 
214 in annual interest. 

“We have come a long way 
since the receivership ended,” 
he noted. “Physically, our mills 
are infinitely better than they 
were; financially, the company 
is in the best shape in its his 


tory. 

Acknowledging that devalua- 
tion of the Canadian dollar 
helped the company in 1949, 
Mr. Ambridge reminded that 
many products must be bought 
in the United States and also: 
“We sell about 90,000 tons of 
newsprint to Canadian publish- 
ers and we get no exchange ad. 
vantage at all on this business. 

“Finally,” he added, “no one 
knows how long the Canadian 
Government will continue to 
tell us that $100 in American 
money is worth $110 in Cana- 
dian money. It could be that 
we would all wake up some da. 
and find that the American dol- 
lar was worth only 100 Canadi- 
an cents. This very thing hap- 
pened as recently as July, 1946. 


Mr. Ambridge cautioned that 
costs of production must be 
lowered. 
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An Invitation to 
ANPA 
Conventioneers 
to 
Come Over and See Us 








When you are in New York for the annual party at the Waldorf, come 
over to the Lehigh Valley for a visit. 


We will be happy to play host to our fellow publishers with an Open 
House to show the job we are doing in America’s 43rd Market. 


‘ > have just completed our streamlining program with the installa- 
ion oO 


@ Two new Hoe Press units with high speed pasters, giving us 
double octuple capacity. 


@ One of the world’s largest installations of automatic Tele- 
typesetters with our own development of all-electric trans- 
mission from perforators to the linotypes. 


@ Our 6000 sq. ft. composing room with General Electric Slim- 
line flourescent units turning night into shadowless day. 


@ IBM punch card control of circulation billing, draw sheets 
and statistics. 


@ Weekly billing and discount system for advertising as well 
as Calendar Week Production Control. 


All in all, we are proud of the job we are doing in Allentown and will 
be glad to have you visit us day or night during Convention Week. 


PS.: We're just 90 miles West of New York J. C. Shumberger 

City, on the main line of the Lehigh Valley David A: Miller 

Railroad out of the Pennsylvania station .. . Fred W. Weiler 

or a 24% hour drive on Rt. 22 over excellent 7 Publisher. 
concrete highways . . . or 28 minutes via 8 


United Air Lines or TWA. 


Call-Chronicle Newspapers 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Morning Call Evening Chronicle Sunday Call Chronicle 
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The presses of the world have devoted tons of paper 
to their acts...school children have memorized their 
| Careers...they have been worshipped — or hated — in 


all corners of the world! 


But despite the international repute of (left to right ) 
Victor Emanuel, Albert, and the Czar, you're probably 
better acquainted with the roly-poly regent at the right. 


Yet Soglow’s Little King has achieved his fame by 


holding court in the comics. 


Is there any more graphic way of demonstrating the 
tremendous editorial impact of PUCK, the only na- 





How many of these 
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tional comic weekly? Doesn’t it show how PUCK’s all- 
star cast of characters has woven itself into America’s 
life ... Jiggs, who “sold” corned beef and cabbage; Pop- 
eye, who made spinach a top favorite; Dagwood, who 
helped the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission explain 


nuclear energy? 


Do you wonder that such hard-headed firms as Gen- 
eral Electric Co., R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Kellogg 
Co., and many others spend millions of advertising 
dollars in PUCK, The Comic Weekly? 


Educators speak of comics as “a social force” that 
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rulers can you name? 





constantly helps shape our manners, morals, and think- 
ing. Shrewd business men speak of the comics as a 


tremendous “sales force”! 


PUCK, The Comic Weekly, distributed with 15 
great Sunday newspapers, from coast to coast (and its 
two advertising affiliates), reaches more than 18,000,- 
000 adults (and their youngsters) in 7400 communi- 


ties where 83% of all retail sales are made. 


Year after year readership reports show PUCK de- 
livering 3 to 5 times more thorough readers of adver- 


tising per dollar than top weekly magazines. If you 
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want to know why advertising in PUCK is so effective 
in selling goods, ask us about “Getting More Out of 
the Dollar!” 








THE COMIC WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly 
—A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N.Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 





Considered 


aman — < m 
ewspapers of the 
world will be ee here next 
September to 
discuss the ad- 
visability 
ef forming an 
Intern a- 
In- 

stitute with 
of e 





has granted Markel 
V the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International 


Peace has appropriated $10,000 
for the proposed project, includ- 

a ee-week tour of the 
United States by representative 
editors from , Asia and 
Latin America. 

en ge gy of the ——_- 
mation 0: e ng contempla- 
ee edito 

e) r of the 
New York Times, an of 
an ASNE committee appointed 
last — to investigate the 
possibility and desirability of 
forming a world press group to 
promote better understanding 
and to enhance the influence of 
the free press everywhere. 

To avoid the appearance of 
unilateral action on the part of 
United States editors, the com- 
mittee decided to invite a group 
of foreign editors here to ex- 
press their views concerning the 
Proposed organization. 

The purpose of the tour of 
this country by the key visiting 
editors before their New York 
session to consider founding an 
international institute will be to 
acquaint them more intimately 
with the philosophy and prac- 
tices of erican journalism 
and at the same time to inform 

ican editors of the prob- 
lems of foreign journalism. 

Regional meetings are to take 
place in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Washington and Atlanta 
to bring foreign and domestic 
editors together for talks on 
their mutual and divergent 
problems. 

A cardinal principle guiding 
the sponsors is the conviction 
that the proposed institute 
should be kept on an absolutely 
non-governmental basis and 
that national governments and 
international government, as 
represented by the United Na- 
tions, have nothing to do with 
the sponsorship or operation of 
the body. 

Serving on the ASNE commit- 
tee with Mr. Markel are John 
H. Crider, Boston (Mass.) Her- 
ald; Ralph E. McGill, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution; Paul Miller, 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, 
and Forrest Seymour, Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register and Trib- 


une. 
“World peace depends on un- 
derstanding tween peoples 


and poenies, rather than on un- 
g between leaders 





World Press Institute 


By Editors 


and .leaders or between diplo- 
mats and diplomats,” asserted 
Mr. Markel. “If peoples are to 
understand one another, it is 
vital that they have good in- 
formation, that public opinion 
be really informed. 

“At the present time, there is 
an inadequacy of good informa- 
tion and so there is not the con- 
sequent understanding,” he con- 
tinued. “Information about one 
people is communica to an- 
through the news- 
books, maga- 
media of mass 
communication. Of these media, 
the newspaper is the most im- 

rtant. 

“Abroad, the Communists rec- 
ognize the power of the news- 
paper,” Mr. Markel added. “Of 
all their propaganda devices, 
this is the one to which they 
give greatest attention. But the 
anti-Communist newspapers are, 
on the whole, ineffective. They 
are not countering the Com- 
munist misrepresentations of 


by Lester us. 


The anti-Communist press of 
foreign countries is prone to 
play up sensational rather than 
solid news of the United States 
and give a distorted view of life 
here, according to the Times 
Sunday editor. Moreover, they 
are journals of opinion, rather 
than newspapers, and do not 
rong the conviction accorded 
to the 


“To bring about understand- 
ing between peoples and peo- 
ples, a fundamental step, it 
seems to me, is to bring about 
understanding between editors 
and editors,” remarked Mr. 


Markel. 

“This problem has been the 
subject of some study by 
UNESCO,” he pointed out. “I 
am convinced—and, without ex- 
ception, others who have stud- 
ied this kind of project are con- 
vinced likewise—that any press 
organization should not be set 
up under the auspices of any 
government, whether that gov- 
ernment be national or inter- 
national. This is an assignment 
for the newspapers themselves.” 

Believing that the establish- 
ing of such an international in- 





objective press, he said. | : 





Assistant Classified 
Advertising Manager 


Here is an opportunity to become 
associated with a metropolitan 
Eastern daily newspaper. The 
young man that we are looking 
for may already be a successful 
classified advertising manager on 
a smaller newspaper in a com- 
petitive field but who is ready for 
a bigger job. This position re- 
quires the services of one who is 
experienced in all phases of classi- 
fied advertising selling, with the 
ability to lead a strong selling 
outside staff. Submit complete 
resume of experience and qualifi- 
cations to Editor & Publisher, 
Box 6417. 











stitute 
delicate operation and that it is 


is a complicated and 


vital to have 


rticipation of 
foreign editors 


rom the outset 
to overcome any feeling that 
United States editors are trying 
to dominate the organization, 
the committee called the explor- 
atory meeting at the American 
Press Institute at Columbia Uni- 
versity to consider whether an 
International Press Institute is 
feasible. 

Even though no _ institute 
emerges from the meetings, it 
was felt the visit will have 
great value in promoting un- 
derstanding among newspapers 
of the world. 

In December, 1947, UNESCO 
established a subcommission to 
inquire into the need and si- 
bilities of an International In- 
stitute of the Press and Infor- 
mation and some investigatory 
work has been done. The com- 
mission has written a draft 
constitution and working sched- 
ule, calling for an elaborate set- 
up, with a $500,000 budget, or- 
ganized as a UNESCO agency. 
However, replies to the inquiry 
were so scattered that the sub- 
commission concluded it has 
not yet received enough data to 
— a definite move at pres- 
ent. 

The International Federation 
of Editors of Newsp s and 






Europeans are getting an inac 
curate picture of American aid 
and that too few of them have 
radios to be influenced by the 
“Voice of America” programs. 
The anti-Communist ne 
pers, he found, publish Ho! 
wood scandal but give their 
readers little news 0: arshall 
plan aid. Everywhere, he dis- 
covered differin 
a free press and dist: 
called American “imperialism.” 
“I think the proposed insti- 
tute should not be a technical 
body, ‘but simply a meeting 
place of editors of our country 
with editors of other free na- 
tions — with no seminars or 
technical discussions—but with 
frank discussion of the basic ob- 
jectives of a free press,” ex- 
plained Mr. Markel. “There 
should be exchanges of editors 
between nations, not on the gov- 
ernmental level, but at the level 
of ple who mould opinion.” 
ames of the foreign editors 
to be invited to the American 
conferences will be ced 
within a few weeks. 


No Rate Differential 


Wuomincton, Del.—The Sun- 
day Star has eliminated all dif- 
ferential between national and 
local advertising rates, it was 





Periodicals also has worked on 
a gectees of this kind. 

ir. Markel, on two trips 
abroad since the end of the war, 
said he got the impression that 


this week by Stan- 
ley Ross, publisher. This was 
accomplished by gradually rais- 
ing the local rate to 12 cents a 
line and keeping the national 
rate at the same figure. 
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Only the Argus-Dispatch Newspapers cover 
the ILLINOIS. i an nearly 60% of 


Quad-Cities’ 230,000* population live 





bridges . . 
buying ... 





National Rep., The Allen. Klapp 
EDITOR & 





Last year, almost 11 million cars passed over the three Quad-Cities 

. further proving the Quad-Cities as ONE MARKET. 

Quad-City families daily commute from city to city . . i 

seeking recreation. It is evident that effective advertising 

must cover the entire Quad-Cities to do a top-notch selling job. 
*Sales Management estimate as of Jan. 1, 1949 


Rock Island arqus 


- working ..- 


and Moline Disp ateh 


.. the newspapers covering the Illinois side of the Quad-Cities 
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star is a celestial body 





It makes a big difference whether you spell it with a 
capital or a lower-case initial. And if it happens to be 
the name of a newspaper, you are especially careful to 
use a capital “S.” 


For the same reason, we earnestly request you to use an 
upper-case ““C”” whenever you have occasion to mention 
Coca-Cola by its friendly abbreviation, Coke. A small 
“c” changes the meaning completely. 


And there’s another reason why we ask your co-operation. 


Coke and Coca-Cola (with capital initials) are our regis- 
tered trade-marks, and good practice requires the owner 
of trade-marks to protect them diligently. The upper- 
case letters on the names of our product are as important 
to us as capitalizing the first letter of your publication 
is to you. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 
Both are registered trade-marks which distinguish the 
same thing: the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1980, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Cooper, Starzel Report 


AP Ideals Revitalized 


Tue principles on which the 
Associated Press was founded 
were revitalized during 1949—a 
year in which the cooperative 
news agency Ss its 

a 


ngth 
tussle against ng 
costs and barriers to freedom 
of information. 

It was “a demanding year,” 
agree Executive Director Kent 
Cooper General Manager 
Frank J. Starzel 9 their first 
joint report to the 
But, they Pande. Sogy AP came 

the end of 1949 in a 
more dominant position com- 
petitively. 

1.723 Newspapers 

There was a net increase of 
15 newspaper members — from 
= ened 1,723. The largest in- 

ease was in the Sunday field: 
sae ain of 18, from 408 to 426. 


tion membership 
climbed from 940 to 1,048. 
“Mountin costs and the 


march of Communism,” says the 
report, “put a heavy strain on 
pn World Service during 1949, 

some contraction,” but 
there was a balance between 
gains and losses. AP was serv- 
ing more than 1,200 ~~ 4 

and radio stations in 67 co’ 

tries, _ nearly 100 penene 


subscri 
* Some highlights of the re- 


© The drive to increase mem- 
articipation went ahead 
A 'y and brought significant 
pom ” (The Directors have 
approved continuation of the 
program.) 
@ “The path of free, objective 
i coverage did not become 


smoother.” 
@ “Cooperation increased be- 
tween radio and newspaper 
members. 


‘Ideal ‘Must Be Kept Alive’ 
Speaking of the cooperative 
princi = the Cooper-Starzel re- 
Port es: “This work is 
not ished, nor can it ever be 
finished. Like the principle of 
democracy itself, the principle 
of mutuality is eternally chal- 
lenged. Its enemies are self- 
interest, apathy and ignorance. 
Each new generation of news- 
papermen inherits the gifts of 
the past, but each must he 
taught to understand _ their 
meaning. us, if the ci- 
ated Press is to live through a 
second century, it will only be 
because the underlying ideal it- 
self is kept alive. 

The report noted one short- 
coming, a single paragraph stat- 

: “One example of the AP 
staff's failing to pick up good 
stories for almost two weeks 
(although still ahead of other 
services) was the Illinois pay- 
roll case. These stories were 
developed by the St. Louis Post- 

tch and Chicago Daily 
News.” 
APME Praised 

Considerable » wasn is given Or 
> the A. oe Se. Associated 

ess Managin, 
ciation, described 
spring of inspiration, particular- 


ly at the state level.” The 
group is credited with bringing 
extrao benefits—in a bet- 
ter written news report, in a 
greater variety of content, in a 
new thoroughness of coverage. 


Harder to Get Truth 


left but Shanghai, Chief of Bu- 
reau Hampson was still at his 
post, covering the news and con- 
pom Ra service to the remaining 


“Elsewhere in the _ world, 
notably in South America and 
the Caribbean area, service had 
to thdrawn from some 
countries for economic reasons. 

“Recurrent government de- 
crees, increasing wages and the 
cost of facilities, sent the ex- 
pense of service continually 

igher. The Associated Press 


Report the world coverage @Ndeavored to obtain, from 
atualen, essrs. Cooper and Members and subscribers in 
Starzel related: those countries, their propor- 


“As the areas of political con- 
flict broadened, so the areas 0 
of unhampered report- 
ing broadened. The 
comm: domination brought 
a corresponding spread in the 
tereiterion which barred free 
journalistic endeavor. Censor- 
ship restrictions were stiffened, 
not relaxed; new _ barriers, 
notably in China and Eastern 
Europe, were erected to keep 
reporters from gaining access 
to news sources. Even in the 
Western world, there was no 
noticeable lightening of restric- 
tive burdens; indeed, there were 
instances of additional harass- 
ment. The trend was toward 
Official secrecy, off-the-record 
confidences, anonymous state- 
ments. 

“All of this made it more 
difficult for Associated Press 
men to get at the truth. Yet, 
despite all obstacles, they suc- 
ceeded in telling the essentials 
of the news. There is much 
that remains untold but, in 
broad outline, the pattern of 
events has been made clear. 
That is an eternal tribute to 
their persistence, initiative, and 
loyalty to the highest standards 
of their profession. 

No Let-up Seen 

“We expect, of course, to per- 
sist in efforts to keep open the 
channels of news available to 
us, and to reopen those now 
closed. We expect to pursue 
the battle for freedom of news 

with all diligence. But it must 
be said that it is impossible 
from this point to see much 
light ahead; there is little pros- 
pect that our job will become 
easier in the months. to 
come. ... 

“The heaviest setback came 
in China. free press ceased 


to exist there, and as it was - 


driven from one after another 
of 16 major cities, the Associ- 
ated Press followed its exits. 
More than 100 substantial Chi- 
nese and _ English - language 
newspapers had been receivin 
the service prior to the arriva 
of the Chinese Reds. They also 
had built up, within the Asso- 
ciated Press framework, a do- 
mestic news and newsphoto or- 
ganization. Within two years, 
the Associated Press had risen 
to a dominant position in China. 


Hampson in China 
“Then the blow fell. The 


oe of events, so familiar in 
one repeated itself in the 


Ths Associated Press held 
out to the end, and was the last 
of foreign services to leave. At 
the eleventh hour, with nothing 


tionate share of the increases. 


"i It was repeatedly explained to 


them that the Associated Press 
could not do otherwise. Any 
other course would have meant 
that subscribers and members 
elsewhere would be called upon 
to make up the deficit, in effect 

subsi newspapers and ra- 
dio stations that also were cli- 
ents of other news agencies. 
Where subscribers were unable 
or unwilling to do this, the serv- 
ice was then suspended and do- 
mestic organizations were liqui- 
dated. Similar action was taken 
in Finland, Austria and Burma. 
In all, six countries or localities 
were thus affected.” 


‘Flag’ for Lurid Stories 

In regard to domestic cover- 
age, the report stated: 

“The question of coverage of 
lurid news stories brought ex- 
tensive discussion. It was not a 
new problem but it was high- 
lighted by several stories 
1949, especially the Rutledge 
murder trial at Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. There was violent disagree- 
ment over whether newspapers 
should have carried some of the 
testimony; not quite so — 
disagreement over what the As- 
sociated Press should send 
(most editors insisted the As- 
sociated Press should carry all 
newsworthy details factually, 
and give them an hagas ad 
to decide for themselves what 
should be published.) 

“Out of this came general 
agreement with Associated 
Press practice of reporting the 
news, within bounds of propri- 
ety, and not deleting possibly 
distasteful matter if it is per- 
tinent to the news. Further 
came the suggestion, which is 
being followed, that the Asso- 

ciated Press “flag” ’—with a note 
to managing editors — stories 


media buyers 





Your kind of medium is best 
for your kind of business... 


Editor & Publisher 


..- THE NEWSPAPER TO SELL THE 
BIG-MONEY NEWSPAPER BUYERS. 
=> because only Editor & Publisher gives 
the “inside story” of the 


newspaper field ...a story no other trade 
or advertising journal can duplicate. 


ALMOST ALL IMPORTANT MEDIA BUYERS READ E&P 


which fall in a border-line area. 
Thus, a responsible news execu- 
tive cam gas on the stort es and 
use them or not use them in ac- 
cordance with the member’s 
policy. ... 
AP’s ‘Knitting Needles’ 
“Beginning with the new 
year, five General Executives 
went into the field to imple 
ment a program broadly de 
scribed as ‘membership partici- 
pation.’ Their work, in fact, 
raced avery phase of the 
Associated Press operation. The 
object was to improve the serv- 
_ The method was by visiting 
newspapers and radio stations, 
studying the news and picture 
reports at the delivery points, 
attending State meetings 
Continuing Study Committee 
sessions, working in the bu- 
reaus, getting opinions, reac- 
tions, comments and points of 
view, supplementing and assist- 
ing the Chiefs of Bureau. 
“In short, they put the Asso- 
ciated Press under a micro 





ember newspapers re- 
pe. 5 promptly and with en- 
thusiasm to the program. Co- 
operation in news and picture 
coverage quickly increased. 
State Logs, containing monthly 
‘box scores’, recorded a sharp 
rise in the number of contribu- 
ted news stories. Problems were 
met and solved. The whole fab- 
ric of the organization became 
more tightly  mem- 
el described the General Ex- 
ecutivi 
“they ax are the knitting needles 
of the 





St. Petersburg Likes 
the NEWS and 
ADVERTISING 

Fresh Every Morning 
That’s why The TIMES is FIRST 
in the affections of readers who 
want to know what’s new and 
where to buy it, AND with 


ADVERTISERS who want to 
tell them about a better buy. 


St. Petersburg-Florida 


Daily TIMES Sunday 


Represented by 
Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 
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“Quiz on Railroads and Railroading” is a handy 
railroad source book that gives you quick, ac- 
curate information in brief, non-technical form, 
about hundreds of railroad topics—fascinating 
facts that you will find useful. 

In editorial use, the detailed index makes 
possible the immediate location of data cover- 
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A Question and Answer Book of Railroad Information 
—valuable to every editor, writer, radio commentator 


ing railroad history, properties, accomplish- 
ments and procedures, and the role of the rail- 
roads in America’s “good living.” 

To get your copy of the newly revised edition 
of “Quiz on Railroads and Railroading,” or 
extra copies for staff use, simply mail the 
coupon below today. 





Additions, Revisions 


To Annual Linage 


THE FOLLOWING figures are re- The second list contains the 
visions and additions to the an- correct figures for cities where 


ry linage figures published in erroneous data had been 


& P March 18. e first list plied and for Lynchburg, Va., 
includes information received in which figures a typographi- 

















too late. cal error occurred. 
ARIZONA 
T Display 
City _ Linage National —Local fied 
Tuceon....... £008 18 1,005,546 5,485,480 2,140,289 
1,267,714 6,886,131 2,140,289 
563 2,370,211 518,035 
2,583,823 14,741,822 4,798,613 
KANSAS 
erie 437.318 2,368,114 127,834 
1,966,334 275,018 1,559,600 115,990 
rf 564,046 2,370,382 617,310 
7 (Legal included i in classified) 
14,763,052 1,849,358 9,009, 2,825,284 
1,627,164 261,100 1,077,510 —171,878 
COLORADO 
3,180,324 310,758 2,665,856 198,040 
FLORIDA 
7,029,932 1,173,466 4,232,732 1,623,734 
7,129,738 1,173,466 4,232,732 1,623,734 
2,416,694 66) 529,018 
16,576,364 2,567,278 10,132,794 3,770,802 
ILLINOIS 
2,883,434 1,929,284 485,366 
INDIANA 
2,169,270 271,066 1,561,070 273,798 
3,406,150 271,900 2,578,850 486,800 
2,846,255 212,925 21524662 «63,168 
am 364,706 2,015,375 194,904 
(me) TLe0878 2,700,312 6,981,674 2,089,682 
204 1,815,534 813,348 
(me8) 15,067,072 3.36724 8,797,208 2,903,530 
enssou (Legal included in local) 
Fulton........... Sun-Gasette........ le) 1,774,204 264,138 1,248,019 228,968 
St. Charles... . Cosmos-Monitor 28 851,348 140,192 651,018 27,616 
- ; MONTANA 
Hamilton......... Ravalli Republican..(e) 843,676 176,214 626,736 ©=—28,458 
NEW JERSEY 
Long Branch......Record............ () 4,179,518 556,038 2,009,382 604,086 
OHIO 
1,763,048 352,600 1,410,439 = ...... 
Times-Democrat...(e8) 3,541,996 401,150 2,736,104 353,808 
INSYLVANIA 
2,681,742 260,048 2,326,146 79,468 
,870 1,466,234 118,370 
285,812 1,998,304 178,258 
45,162 499,598 61,212 
390,974 2,497,992 239,470 
(anit Tincluded ie ‘a ma 
inci in classi 
, VIRGINIA 
Alexandria........ Gasette............ (ce) 4,385,750 292,466 3,417,849 575,561 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
NOVA 
ee Saas 8 ee (e) 2,389,238 527,688 1,605,422 156,128 
ONTARIO 
Bault Ste. Marie...Star.............. (e) 6,308,552 1,431,122 4,276,676 600,754 
(Legal i included in classified) 
ALASKA 
Anchorage....... News............. (e) 2,001,312 135,072 1,748,635 143,852 
REVISED FIGURES 
; CALIFORNIA Page 59 
Bakersfield. ......Californian........ (e) 11,963,532 1,689,786 8,110,088 1,972,950 
Page 
1,733,396 6.531, 154 1,165, se 
‘675,630 1,47: 5,124 258,46 
2,309,026 8,008.2 1,424, 052 
outed ee PARADE linage) 
355,432 2,566,746 446,838 
OREGON Page 66 
(e) 4,968,802 72,504 3,283,826 817,404 
19,797 2.000473 506,397 
so0.0s6 4,487,807 734,626 
1,121,470 7,875,574 697,208 
9,483,712 1,004,184 7,814,562 574,966 
2,215,654 15,600,136 1,272,264 
Legal incl in local display) 


740,634 
8,610,490 1,633,674 
857,371 — 275,296 
208,495 








1 225,246 4,744,404 2,047,787 
863 283 


3,106,782 
3,534,216 12,714,436 4,540,480 


466,410 


sup- 


b=] 
Legal 
181,713 
133,266 

25,26: 
340,246 
42,504 
14,826 


179,718 
116,676 


5,670 


99,874 
a] 


63,753 


190,708 
— 
158,522 
14,392 
172,914 


53,662 


a 
95,158 


323,197 
87,283 


8,883 
419,363 














... and What Editor & Publisher 
CLASSIFIED Can Do for YOU 
During four apenas of one month in the year, the 


most significant g 


tives, in all departments, and all interlocking 
activities in the field, is held in New York. These 
executives and department chiefs are in a re- 
ceptive mood: they come for ideas, for collabor- 
ation, for new timber, innovations. 


It is a singularly strategic time to actually meet 
them or arrange interviews or address them 
through the Classified Columns of their vigilant 


paper—E & P. 


Whatever the p 
secure a job ... to find a key individual for a 
job that needs vitalizing . . . to sell or buy equip- 
ment... to exploit a syndicate feature or to sell 
or buy a newspaper, etc., here is a four-way oppor- 
tunity to talk to the right people at the right time 
in the right place. 


rece! the issues Pp ding hy Cc ion offer 





together of paper execu- 











bl or the objective . . . to 





“Forum” of 





poet and the ANPA Convention. md of 
29, with its added oe -dog” edition ich 
ts distributed at the ‘aldorf-Astoria to all 





“ake at no 
ium cost. We will collaborate = ee 
interviews, etc. 


m % op! Classified Department is an intim- 
sidered “live NEWS.” Write, wire or telephone. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED DEPT. 


1708 Times Tower New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


For rates, turn 
to the Classified 
section of this 
issue, 
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tive service. Its columns are con- 
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"WAYNE KING, “THE WALTZ KING,” is one of America’s most popular entertainers. He is also 
one of Standard Oil's best salesmen—and one of the reasons why our employees’ jobs are 
stable and well-paid. His weekly Standard Oil television show is a delight to see and hear. 














SWEET MUSIC AND 
MORE JOBS BOTH 
COME FROM THIS HORN 


What happens when Wayne King sells 
you on trying a tankful of Ware 
Crown Gasoline? 

All down the line, there’s work for 
people to do. The service station man 
puts the gasoline in your tank. The 
Standard Oil tank truck driver brings 
the station more gasoline, to replace 
what you bought. Our refinery men 

3 gasoli h h deives’s 
bulk plant. The pipeline man pumps 
more crude oil to the refinery. The 
driller brings more oil to the surface. 

Working as an integrated team, the 
46,700 employees of Standard Oil and 


STANDARD 





its subsidiary companies are able to 


otherwise be possible. 
The more we sell, the more people 
we need to make more products. Our 





in their jobs, and new jobs open up. 

Good products plus good salesman- 
ship are an unbeatable combination 
that helps make our country great and 
the American standard of living the 
highest in the world. Everyone has a 
chance to earn more by producing more. 


COMPANY timoramaps 





ARCHIE DAILEY is a member of one of our drilling 
crews. Our cost of finding crude oi] has gone up 
389 per cent in the last ten years. Yet, because of 
the steady progress of the petroleum industry, you 
now pay only 45 per cent more for gasoline than 
you paid in 1940. 





MILO D. LARSON, 


service stations where they are sold to 
you and millions of other Standard Oil customers. 
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‘Make Ads 


More Vital 


To Top Management’ 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco— When Mr. Manu- 
— learns that a consumer 


ing will really 
come into its 
own. 


Such is the 





Co., Inc., adver- 
agency 
which continues B 
at a jurnett 
Substantial rate, movi f 
rs Taare 
‘ represen’ ation 
a 70% increase in billings in 
four years. 
Discuss Outlook 


Mr. Burnett, in discussing 

the advertising outlook for 1950 196 

said agencies are just starting 

to “come of age,” but ability to 

serve top level management ade- 

yy A 
on the of ad- 

vertisers = well as agencies. 


eve there is today a great 
—, — - — on 
amy ip level managements 
as weil as among bankers.” 
American business must look 
to more efficient ne in 
pon RRR ae oduct 
ntain on 
thro more Cfiertive ad- 
Mr. Burnett pointed 
out. In answer to the — 
what is advertisin; s No. 1 job 
in 1950? he repli 
Maintain Production 
“To demonstrate that through 
sustain demand the produc- 
tion facilities of the country can 
be maintained at a level to in- 
sure a high standard of living.” 
Mr Burnett hastened to add 
that the foregoing statement 
‘was no idle remark, but a seri- 


view that called attention to the 
fact that advertising expendi- 
tures are now only about 2% 


rn — = that “the 
ture ratio of advertising ex- 
penditures to national income 
will remain below what it was 
in the '20s and may even drop 
lower than aga (E&P, 


March = - 

“The anger is that the 
individual K ser who needs 
@ new, vital and courageous 


32 


pe to the market may be 

empted to apply these per- 
pom wd — own case,” said 
Mr. Burnet 


Bsa el ‘Thought-Force’ 
advertising agency ex- 

Fay directing an aniza- 
tion of more than. 


an- 
swered our question as to how 
agencies stating: better serve their 


more ‘thought- 
Say semian shonmieees 
se y avoi ereo 
and conventional techniques— 
stripping the the advertising of 
non-essentials—b; 7 peenes 
et sale when you p 
This must be a Ao 
backed up by more searching 
research,” he added, “on the 
things that motivate people to 
buy y more practical 
Se at the point of 
sale.” 


poem’ About Media 
Mr. Burnett, who nm as a 
printer’s devil for a ichigan 
weekly newspaper, and whose 
agency has continued to pro- 
gress — the 15 years it has 
been business, has earned 
the reputation, among — 
men “the adman’s ad- 
To hee Burnett, eaver- 
ti is more than a business. 
It is a religion. Poor advertis- 
ing, wherever produced, hurts 
im. Good. advertising i 


inspires 
him and his associates. 

He is a firm believer that all 
media have an important place, 
——- on product, distri- 
bution, timing and competitive 
factors. “You cannot intelli- 
gently generalize on specific 
media and I refuse to do so,” he 
remarked. 

In answer to the a =f as to 
what particular ling tools 
a have developed in 

recent _ that have been 
helpful to —= and their 
= Mr. Burnett summar- 


“Constantly improved data as 
to coverage and characteristics 
of readers on a reliable, objec- 
tive basis, rather than merely 
trying to ‘out-claim’ a competi- 
tor . Merchandising support, 
og which some papers are ex- 
ceptionally atten and others 
notably weak 

A Small Town Boy 

To better understand the 
workin, ey of Leo Bur- 
nett, o is first and foremost 
a creative advertising man—as 
con the super-sales- 
man type—it is important to 
know his early background. He 
was born in the small town of 
Saint Johns, Mich., where his 
father ran the local drygoods 


man.” 


store. As a youth, he was small 
in stature, shy, but exceedingly 
studious. 


After Fag ce —_ high 
school, became country 
school pM... for a short peri 
odin order to eam ‘money. to 
attend the University of al 
gan. He worked 
through college, mm be 4 
tables and writing showcards 
for an Ann Arbor department 
store. He had previously 
worked for the hometown 

weekly, doing all types of news- 
paper jobs 5 t= reporting to 

etting, plus addressing the 
copies and putting them in the 
mail to cubeeribess. 

Upon finishing his college 
education, Leo Burnett worked 
for a short time as a reporter in 
Peoria, Ill, then became house- 
organ editor for the Cadillac 
Co., where he came to know 
Theodore F. MacManus, famed 
copywriter, who made an en- 
during impression on him. 

Joins Homer McKee 

After time out for service in 
the Navy during World War I, 
he returned to Cadillac. He was 
transferred the —— 
Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, as 
advertising manager. e 1921 
depression put Lafayette out of 
business and Mr. Burnett went 
to work for the late Homer Mc- 
kee, who then had me leading 
agency in Indianapo 

He became chief ie and 
copywriter of e ee 
agency, staying with the firm 

until , when he joined Er- 
win-Wasey in Chicago as copy 
chief. Mr. Burnett worked with 
O. B. Winters, Arthur Kudner, 
Sherman Ellis and others in the 
Erwin-Wasey agency, then the 
—— in the Midwest. 

In , Leo Burnett left to 
start his “own business, taking 
with him about a million dol- 
lars worth of billing and a staff 
of nine people. Today, the Bur- 
nett o: ization has 250 people, 
occup: ng about three floors at 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 

Gives Six Factors 

Mr. Burnett listed six basic 

factors which have governed 
ency’s operation in its 
phenomenal 15-year growth: 

1. Good people with acute 
poresotion and demonstrated 


2. Harmonious working con- 
ditions, devoid of cliques and 
politics, with good pay, a lib- 
eral cut in the profits and op- 
portunity to progress. 

3. Courage ~ Soenk the rules 
rather than to follow conven- 
tional patterns. 

4. dequate foundation of 
— 

A vigorous merchandising 
potat of view. 
6. Hard work. 

The last point certainly ap- 
plies to the “boss” as well as 
to his employes, for Leo Burnett 
works as hard as the next one 
in his organization and even 
spends some of his week-ends 
in his “office” at his country 
home some 40 miles northwest 
of Chicago. There in a white 
painted out-building on the 
farm, he has set up an office, 
where he “relaxes”’—writing 
copy, making roughs and get- 
ting new ideas. 

e creative point of view 
is the dominant one in our 
agency,” he explained, “not only 
in my case, "hut right through 
the plane. We have no ‘new 
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Press Conference 

Ottawa—In a humorous list 
entitled “Federalese.” a take- 
off of the Canadian govern- 
ment’s official language, 
Thomas Van Dusen of the 
Ottawa (Ont.) Journal gave 
the following definition for a 
government press conference: 
“Let's call in the press and 
find out how much they know.” 











business department’ and no one 
who makes any pretension of 
being a super-salesman.” 

‘or Leo Burnett’s money the 
characteristics he seeks in those 
who work for are (1) 
quick ——-. pd a sense of 
- fitness of thi — th a 

sense of hum 
starting ability; (3) thorough- 
“he one of his associates 
oo. Mr. Burnett is = 
ng bu greasy grind.” 
He’s a wonderful dinner com- 
on, they tell you, 
ough he makes layouts on the 
tablecloth and comes up with 
“about 15 controversial and con- 
versation - compelling campaign 
ideas in the course of a martini, 
followed by a steak very rare.” 


Gives ange Philosophy 
Mr. Burnett summed up his 
pmy-g L- advertising gues 
lows 


pA t--—, is addressed to 
oe people rather 

‘groups’ or ‘classes.’ It must 
weed to their self-interest and 
in some manner must reward 
them for looking at your ad 
or listening to your commercial. 
This requires a di ng hu 
man approach rather than a 
‘technique.’ 

“There is news and _ inherent 
drama in every uct. 
Ads should be ‘fun to look at? 

- Don’t hide the name of the 
product. ee 

— could talk about some of 


ib 
sponsibility to 
what we really want to empha 
size is his constant effort to 
make advertising better and 
more effective as a “spark pl 
for increased les and a more 
efficient tool of Susinens. That's 
Leo Burnett’s goal in life. 


USED HOE PRESS 


To Be Sold At Low Cost to 
Make Way for New 
Goss Unitube 

EQUIPMENT: 

One (1) Hoe unit type sextuple press 
(3 unite—1 pair folders). Includes pres- 
rollers ae 


jankets, spare parts, ., and motor. 
Also (1) hg Pony ‘Autoplate—motor 





SPECIFI CATIC 
a on wit manual tensions, Motor 
lor servicing two unit end of 
— soual ‘bole for" ene unit end, 
14%” diameter—now arranged 
Tei panting di Speed—22,000 pa- 
pers per hour. 
FOR INFORMATION AND DETAILS 
WRITE: 








The Goss Printing Press Co. 
1535 8. Paulina St., Chicago 8, Tl. 
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IN 5 WEEKS, 13 CITATIONS TO THE HERALD TRIBUNE 


—THE NEWSPAPER WHICH YEAR AFTER YEAR HAS WON 
MORE JOURNALISTIC AWARDS THAN ANY OTHER IN NEW YORK 





NV hat makes a newspaper the city’s best? Not 
mere numbers, certainly. Not the paper’s own say-so 
...mor just anybody’s fieely-delivered appraisal. 


It’s when you add up the opinions of those who 
judge newspapers competitively—that you get an in- 
dex, a consensus of what is best in newspaperdom. 


Year after year, the Herald Tribune has re- 
ceived more awards than any other paper:in New York 
(see list on following pages). In five recent weeks, 
in fact, it has been cited 13 times by the judges of seven 
journalism awards announced between February 4 and 
March 12. In every instance a Herald Tribune staff mem- 
ber won first place, honorable mention, or second prize. 


- Here is a reflection of the quality standards 
which quality-demanding readers require of their news- 
paper. To readers—and to advertisers—the frequency 


of these Herald Tribune awards says “you've picked 
a winner!” 


Everybody Jikes a winner, but not everybody 
can pick one. This winning newspaper is an example 
of the better journalism that goes with higher living 
standards...the best that goes with families who reg- 
ularly buy the best. 





Eight Pulitzer prizes and seven Ayer Cup firsts 
(for excellence in newspaper typography and make-up) 
are on the Herald Tribune’s record—the awards of 
qualified observers. But it takes more alertness than 
awards, more honesty than honors, more enterprise than 
prizes to satisfy the critical day-in and day-out readers 
of this newspaper. It takes solid newspaper valuc. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
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1950 


Polk Memorial Awards 


to correspondents, A. T. Steele, Christo- 
pher Rand, Allen Raymond, Margaret 
Parton, Dorothy Brandon—for foreign 
reporting. 


to medical reporter Lester Grant—for 
educational writing. 
N. Y. Press Photography 
Awards 


% to photographer Ted Kell—for speed- 


lite sports class (2nd prize). 


% to photographer Ira Rosenberg—for pic- 


torial class (2nd prize). 


% to photographer Jack Frank—for speed- 


lite sports class (honorable mention). 


Heywood Broun Awards 


to assistant chief Washington corre- 
spondent Jack Steele (honorable men- 
tion)—for national reporting. 


to medical reporter Lester Grant (hon- 
orable mention)—for science reporting. 


Overseas Press Club Awards 


to former Moscow Correspondent Jo- 
seph Newman—for best foreign report- 
ing. 

to special writers Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop—for best interpretation of for- 
eign affairs. 


N. Y. Newspaper Women’s 
Club Award 


to Margaret Parton—for best foreign 
correspondence, 1949. 


CEIVED BY 


N. Y. Newspaper Guild 
Citations 
to Radio and Television Reviewer John 
Crosby—for outstanding achievement ia 
journalism in 1949. 
to “Views of Sport” columnist Red 


Smith—for outstanding achievement in 
journalism in 1949. 


Raymond Clapper Award 


to assistant chief Washington corre- 
spondent Jack Steele—for distinguished 
Washington reporting. 


1949 


Overseas Press Club Award 


to Homer Bigart—for foreign corre- 
spondence. 


N. Y. Newspaper Women’s 
Club Awards 


% to Clementine Paddleford—for best arti- 


cle of special interest to women, 1948. 


to Virginia Clemmer for best domestic 
news story, 1948. 


iE. P., Dutton & Co. Award 


to Jesse Abramson—for best sports news 
story of year. 


THE NEw YorK HERj@ 


Pulitzer Prize Awards 


* to Virgil Thompson—for music for 
“Louisiana Story.” 


% to Nat Fein—News Photography prize 
—for “Babe Ruth Bows Out.” 


N. Y. Newspaper Guild 
Page One Awards 


x to Homer Bigart—for his work as for- 
eign correspondent. 
% to John Crosby—for distinguished writ- 


ing and for raising the standard of 
radio criticism. 


George Polk Award 


to Homer Bigart—for outstanding for- 
eign reporting in Greece and Spain. 


Gecrge Westinghcuse Award 


*% to Lester Grant—for best writing of 
1949 on scientific topics. 


1948 





Raymond Clapper Award 


% to Bert And h bl 
for “ “general sustained Noh aaiiey per- 
formance.” 





N. Y. Newspaper Guild 
Page One Award 


% to Bert Andrews—for distinguished 
Washington Correspondence. 
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Pulitzer Prize Award 


% toBert Andrews—for national reporting. 


1948 Ayer Cup Award 


% to Herald Tribune—for excellence in 


typography. 





1947 


N. Y. Newspaper Guild 
Page Cne Awards 


% to William Shirer—for reporting on 


world affairs. 


% to John Crosby—for “fresh and much- 


needed criticism of radio.” 


N. Y. Newspaper Women’s 
Club Awards 


% to Clementine Paddleford—for article 


of interest to women. 


5 4 to Marguerite Young—for editorial on 


crisis in American education. 


Ayer Cup Award 


% toHerald Tribune—Honorable Mention. 


E. P. Dutton Sports Story 
Award 


%& to Red Smith—for best sports feature 


story of year. 


sribune of 


* 


* 
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TRIBUNE AND ITS STAFF MEMBERS —1946 TO DATE 


1946 


N.Y. Newspaper Women’s 
Club Awards 


to Marguerite Higgins—for foreign cor- 
res e. 


to Eugenia: Shepp 


ppard—for article of in- 
terest to women. 





to Emma Bugbee—for Domestic News 
story. 
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Raymond Clapper Award 


ty to Bert Andrews—for best Washington 


reporting. 


Pulitzer Prize Award 
to Homer Bigart—for a distinguished 


example of telegraphic reporting on 
international affairs. 


George Westinghouse Award 


to Stephen White—honorable mention 
—for science writing. 


NEED FOR MORE MILLS 
“THERE IS need for more newsprint pro- 

duction capacity in North America if 
newspapers are to grow as they have been 
steadily and conservatively expanding 
both in advertising and circulation. . . . 
The logical place in the U. S. for newsprint 
expansion is in the South. . 

Cranston Williams, general manager of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, made that statement to Eprror & 
PuBLISHER this week. 

Let’s take a look at the production and 
consumption figures and see why that 
statement is so true. 

Newspapers reporting to the ANPA 
used 8.5% more newsprint in the first two 
months of this year than they did in the 
comparable 1949 period. Their stocks on 
hand were 11% below last year. 

In that period, when U. S. consumption 
was establishing new records, Canadian 
newsprint production was curtailed to its 
lowest point in two years despite the fact 
U. S. customers took 30,000 more tons than 
they did a year ago. 

Why? Because the overseas demand for 
Canadian newsprint had been almost to- 
tally cut off by the dollar shortages in 
those countries. Canadian contractual 
commitments with publishers in Britain, 
Australia and other countries including 
Latin American, were not being drawn 
upon. So rather than provide an over- 
abundant supply for U. S. publishers, 
which might tend to break the price of 
newsprint, Canadian manufacturers elected 
to maintain the status quo of short supply 
by curtailing production. That does not 
mean that publishers cannot get the ton- 
nage they require under their contracts. 
But the technique has produced the de- 
sired results by keeping tonnage off the 
open market and forcing spot market 
newsprint prices above contract prices 
once again. 

U. S. publishers may get some consola- 
tion from the dollar plight of their over- 
seas contemporaries which has made it 
possible for them to get all the tonnage 
they want, even though they are not, and 
never were, happy about the price, But the 
position of U. S. newspaper publishers is 
dangerously precarious. 

What if some of the foreign nations 
should suddenly find something they could 
use for dollars and publishers there should 
call upon the Canadians to honor their 
contracts? The possibility is not remote. 
The Canadians have already told publish- 
ers they consider many of these countries 
in the realm of “historical commitments, 
whether contracts exist or not, and they 
would feel obligated to supply them. 

In the existing supply and demand situa- 
tion here, if that occurred, most of the 
tonnage for overseas would come right out 
of the hides of U. S. publishers. The Cana- 
dians would fill those orders in preference 
to U. S. demand, in spite of the fact pub- 
lishers here provide Canada’s best and 
largest newsprint market. 

The Canadian manufacturers are in the 
drivers seat and will continue to remain 
there, supply-wise and price-wise, until 
more mills are built in this country. 
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He is not here, but is risen; pomenes how 
He spake unto you when He was yet in 
Galilee—St. Luke, XXIV; 6. 





Profits of the Lufkin mill in Texas re- 
veal how economically newsprint can be 
produced in the South. There are vast 
woodlands a.ilable for more of the same. 

U. S. newspaper publishers have abso- 
lutely no control over the source of their 
principal raw material. They will have no 
control over the price or the supply until 
they are instrumental in producing a large 
share of the supply within the U. S. 

And it can be. 


SECOND CLASS ‘COSTS’ 
THE COST Ascertainment Report of the 

Post Office Department for the year 
ending June 30, 1949, adds still more 
weight to our repeated contention that the 
P. O. doesn’t have the remotest idea what 
second class mail actually costs to handle. 
It arbitrarily apportions a percentage of 
its fixed costs to second class whether that 
category of mail is responsible for incur- 
ring the expense or not. 

Out of a total annual deficit of $551 mil- 
lion, the Report says $171,674,835 is due to 
second class. Here is how they figure it: 

Ten percent, or $121 million, of “Post Of- 
fice Service” is charged to second class; 
this includes salaries of postal employes, 
village delivery service, city delivery car- 
riers, rent, light, power, Detroit River 
postal service, special delivery service, 
operating force for public buildings, sup- 
plies, etc. Hardly a single one of these 
items would be reduced if second class 
mail were discontinued tomorrow. 

One-third, or $49 million, of all rural de- 
livery costs are charged against second 
class. 

Seven percent, or $37 million, of trans- 
portation cost is also charged to this cate- 
gory—and 11%, or $16 million, of railway 
mail service. 

With those four items you have more 
than accounted for the second class deficit 
—and that is by no means all the charges 
made against the classification. 

The Senate Post Office Committee won't 
get back to its deliberations on the pro- 
posed rate increases until after its Easter 
recess. When it reconvenes we hope it 
examines the Cost Ascertainment Report 
with a careful eye. It proves more than 
ever that Congress should set the wheels 
in motion to establish accurate cost ac- 
counting methods in the P. O., to find out 
what money goes where, before it attempt 


CENSORSHIP: I 
IN Wilkes-Barre, Pa., last week an FBI 
agent committed suicide in his YMCA 
room. Through intimidation and pressure 
on local citizens, other FBI agents sup- 
pressed the news for more than 48 hours 
until after the body was on its way to the 
man’s home in Utah. It might never have 
been revealed if the Wilkes-Barre Times 

Leader had not received a tip. 

The methods used by FBI agents were 
similar to police state techniques: 

A local funeral director who had pre- 
pared the body had been ordered not to 
announce the death; the chief of police 
had not been informed; 

A deputy coroner examined the body, 
declared it a suicide, and was asked by the 
FBI to withhold the information; 

The YMCA secretary said: “I was in- 
formed by the FBI because of the circum- 
stances to keep my mouth shut;” 

The local FBI office had “nothing to say” 
and referred questions to the Philadelphia 
office where the answer was “no com- 
ment.” ; 

If the FBI is permitted to get away with 
the suppression of news through intimidat- 
ing local citizens and ignoring local au- 
thority, a dangerous precedent will have 
been established. What crimes of omission 
or commission might FBI agents perpe- 
trate and cover up in this manner? Isn't 
that how it works in Russia, and how it 
was done under Hitler and Mussolini? 

This week in Washington the FBI ob- 
jected to legislation establishing the Na- 
tional Science Foundation because of its 
security provisions. The bureau had won 
its reputation as a cold fact-finding or- 
ganization, it said, and it would be dan- 
gerous not only to the FBI but to the coun- 
try to make it a police state agency. 

We submit to J. Edgar Hoover that a 
select few of his agents have already trans- 
formed it into a “police state agency.” 

A thorough investigation of the unwar- 
ranted usurpation of power by these 
agents in Pennsylvania is called for. If 
FBI agents in general believe it is within 
their province to suppress news, withhold 
information from local authorities and in- 
timidate citizens, then our OGPU has been 
established. 


CENSORSHIP: II 
IN Las Animas, Colorado, the mayor in- 
structed the local police magistrate not 
to release the results of trials to the press. 
The city council and the city attorney was 
not consulted about the order. 

The weekly Bert County Democrat is 
fighting the edict as best it can. 

There is no state or national law which 
gives any mayor the prerogative to order 
the censorship of public trials. The re- 
sults of those trials are historically a mat- 
ter of public record. 

This mayor must not be permitted to get 
away with this act; this precedent must 
not be established. The courts and their 
records are open to the public for their 
own information and protection and are 
not subject to the censorship whims of 





to set new rates. 


any one man. 
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Gorpon Gray, Winston-Salem, 
ped 





Cabinet as Secretary of the 
rp but has accepted a new 
job as special Presidential as- 
sistant to coordinate Adminis- 
tration efforts to close the dol- 
lar gap between this country 
and arshall Plan countries. 
He is slated to become presi- 
dent of the University of North 
Carolina in September. 

Lee B. Woop, executive edi- 
tor of the New York World- 
Telegram and ~—. underwent 
a gall bladder operation this 

week at St. Vincent's Hospital, 
New York City. 

JAMEs M. Cox, publisher, ra- 
dio station owner, former Gov- 
ernor of Ohio and 
candi 


March 31 by speni 
hours at his office in 
(Fla.) Daily News building. 

E. MANCHESTER Boppy, pub- 
lisher and editor-in-chief of the 


papers for election as United 
States Senator to succeed Sen- 
ator SHERIDAN Do 
re 


rni: 
cratic councils, 
the Democratic and Republican 
tickets. He will be opposed at 
the primaries by Rep. HELEN 
— Doucias, former ac- 


co E. HALL, publisher of 
the Anderson (S. C.) Daily 
a a selected as _ ci ‘ 


members of Anderson Optimists 
Club in secret balloting. He 
received the club’s loving cup 
at a surprise ceremony. 
Joun A. Park, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Raleigh (N. C. 
Times and former president of 
the North Carolina Press Asso- 


- 


ciation, has been designated by 
Gov. W. Kerr Scott to head a 
Advisory Committee 

on Highway Safety. 
1LLIAM R. Matuews, editor 
and publisher of the Arizona 
Daily’ Star in Tucson, has been 
appointed a board member of 
the Arizona University and 
State College by Gov. Dan 


GARVEY. 

Casey HimsHrietp, publisher 
of Hablemos del Hogar y de la 
Moda, weekly Latin American 
newspaper supplement, has left 
New York for an extended 
business trip to Mexico and the 
Caribbean area. 

JosepH W. SEACREST, co-pub- 
lisher of the Journal Newspa- 
—_ Lincoln, Neb., has been 

eappointed a director of the 
Came branch 7 &. the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 

RateH R. CRONISE arom 
of the Albany (Ore.) 

Herald, and Mrs. CRoNIsE are 
on a two-month motor trip 
throu the South and East, 
including eastern Canada. 

Epwin L. McKinstry, for 57 

years associated with the West 
Chester (Pa.) Daily Local News, 
the last 26 years as editor, re- 
tired March 31. On the same 
day, A. Wayne ELLIOTT, mem- 
ber of the reportorial staff, re- 
tired after serving 58 years. 

Miss MELICENT PERKINS, sec- 
ond vice} — and secretary 
of the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Home News and Sunday Times, 
recently celebrated her 50th 
ae with the organiza- 

She has worked with three 
por Mah of the Boyd family, 
owners and publishers since the 
birth of paper in 1869. 


In the Business Office 


M. L. Wooparp, formerly of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) State Jour- 
nal and former publisher of the 
Southwest Tourist News, has 
been appointed general manag- 
er of ‘the he Gallup (N. M.) Inde- 


(Continued on page 38) 











By Ed Nofziger 


Your readers will follow 
and enjoy this humorous 
daily cartoon, forerunner 
of today’s best-selling 
photo satires of animals 
that look and talk like 
people. . See for your- 
self the wide appeal of 
Nofziger’s 1 column, six- 
times-weekly panel 
wire for proofs today! — 


CHI 











HARRY B. BAKER, 
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Kindle reader- 
Animal Antics —— 


“Cut that out, son! Look where 
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it got the human race!” 
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SENATOR 
Margaret Chase 


SMITH 


—45 days ahead of the news! 


In her column, WASHINGTON 
and YOU, released FEB. 17, 


Senator Smith wrote — 





WASHINGTON -- The 2,500-word 
restatement of party principles- 
drafted and issued by the Repub- 
lican Party was a disappointment 
to me...it's too long...vague... 


Here is my boiled-down version 
-e-Of What the Republican Party 
stands for: 

1 


Reducing taxes 
2) Balancing budget 


On APRIL 3 the nation’s news- 
papers featured the Republican 
Party’s 1950 platform in a 99- 
word digest originally suggested 
by Senator Smith! 


In her column, as in the U. S..Senate, Senator 
Smith is unique for her brevity and ability to 
get jobs done. Gobbledegook is not in her 
vocabulary ! 


Her column is released 5 times a week 
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pendent by WALLACE A. BARNES, 
iblisher. For the last decade, 
Wooparp has been secretary 
of the Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
monial Association. 
Pat FalrEkKa, formerly on the 
staff of 


ad e New 
York Sun, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Newark 
(N. J.) Star-Ledger. 

Davi Wits, formerly Wash- 
ington bureau chief for the 
Reporter and correspondent for 
the London Financial Times, 
has been appointed director of 
public relations for the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

RopertT STRUNSKy, former 
copy chief of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and for- 
merly on the staffs of the 

(Neb.) World-Herald, 
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Denver (Colo.) Morni Post, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) ournal 
and New York Sun, has been 
made director of advertising of 
Simon and Schuster, inc., book 
publishers. 

Rosert L. STAMBACH, formerly 
New York manager for News- 
Paper Advertising Service 
(NEA), has transferred to the 
New York office of the Amer- 
ican Press Association. 

CarRLETON C. Berry has re- 
tired as superintendent of the 
composing room of the Colum- 
bus (O.) Dispatch, after serving 
the paper for 46 years. 

HersertT S. STEVENS, national 
advertising manager of the 
Huntington (W. Va.) Publishing 
Co. since 1948, has resigned to 
study for the Episcopal minis- 
try. He has been suc by 
Harotp W. Parsons, a member 
of the advertising sales staff 
since 1947. 

THEODORE TOLLEFSON has 
joined the Wausau ( Wis.) Rec- 
ord-Herald in its advertising de- 
partment. He went to Wausau 
from the Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald. 

JaMEs M. Moroney, vicepresi- 
dent and secretary of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News, is the 
newly elected president of the 

wntown Club of Dallas. 

Dene Hook is the new adver- 
tising manager of the Bates- 
ville (Ark.) Daily Guard. Mr. 
Hook held a similar position 
from 1946 to 1948 when he re- 
signed to establish an automo- 
bile agency. 

Bos McNirt, for the last two 
years Portland, Ore. representa- 
tive for the Cowles Publishing 
Co., Spokane, Wash., for the 
Spokesman-Review & Chron- 
icle and the Pacific Northwest 
Farm Trio, has resigned to be- 
come an account executive for 
the Portland office of Pacific 
National Advertising Agency. 

Hersert (Hus) B. FAIRCHILD, 
who was connected with the 
New York Sun as advertising 
manager and assistant to the 
general manager many years, 
will now represent in various 
capacities Davis-Delaney, Inc., 
commercial printers, New York. 

Pum Grstrap,_ advertising 
manager pro tem of the Oregon 
Statesman, Salem, Ore., during 
part of World War II and for 
the last five years West Coast 
representative for Ward-Griffith 
with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, is returning to the States- 
man in April as retail adver- 
tising manager. 

Bush JONEs, manager general 
advertising, has returned to his 
desk at the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram after an absence 
of 104% working days, due to 
illness. He is now working on 
national advertising promotion 
and is preparing market data 
of the trading area. 





In the Editorial Rooms 





Grave, formerly 


Louis city 
editor of the Texarkna ( Ark.) 


Gazette and Daily News, is now 
publisher of 
(Ark.) News. 

RoNnaLD StruweE, former sports 
reporter for the Madison (S. 


the Nashville 












THE FOURTH ESTATE... 














By Trent 





“What does the younger generation know about past participles?” 





D.) Daily Leader, navy veteran 
and 1950 graduate of the South 
Dakota State College rural jour- 
nalism school, has joined the 
Associated Press staff covering 
the Capitol at Pierre, S. D 

A. A. FREDERICKSON has been 
named associate editor of the 
Blytheville (Ark.) Courier 
News. y A. Harnes has 
been named assistant publisher 
and CLaupe E. Sparks, JR. has 
become wire editor. 

Rosert PoIsALL, who has been 
news editor of the Owensboro 
(Ky.) Messenger and Inquirer 
since last October, and before 
that for 24 years with the Dan- 
ville (Ill.) Commercial-News, 
has become field secretary for 
the Kentucky State Medical As- 
sociation. 

GeEorGE THoMas has resigned 
as reporter-photographer for 
the Danbury (Conn.) News- 
Times, to join the staff of the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal- 
Sentinel. 

CuHartes G. Witson, formerly 
for four years in the New York 
office of the Associated Press 
and formerly a member of the 
editorial staff of the old White 
Plains (N. Y.) Reporter and 
the Rockland County (N. Y.) 
Journal News at Nyack, and 
now editor of Tax Outlook, is 
the author of a juvenile book, 
“The Winds Blow Free,” pub- 
lished this week. 

Pick BUTLER, former Gaines- 
ville (Ga.) News sports editor 
and advertising manager, has 
been named managing editor of 
the Mooresville (N. C.) Trib- 
une. 

Jup Drxon, Fort Worth, Tex., 
United Press bureau manager, 
and Mrs. Drxon are the parents 
ss a son, Davip Jup, born March 


A. Lest Fox of the Van- 
couver (B. C.) Sun has been 
elected president of the British 
Columbia Legislative Press Gal- 
ery, succeeding Davi DRIVER 
of the Victoria Times. 


Georce Krause, formerly of 


the Flat Rock (Mich.) Guardian 
and a graduate of the journal- 
ism department of Michigan 
State College and a Navy vet- 
eran, has joined the reportorial 
staff of the Marshall ( Mich.) 
Evening Chronicle. 

Bru. Cain, recently of the 
Huntsville (Ala.) Times, has 
joined the staff of the Mobile 
(Ala.) Register as copy reader. 

Don GorMLEy, former sports 
editor of the Washington (Ia.) 
Journal has joined the Denver 
(Colo.) Post as general assign- 
ment reporter and as acting pic- 
ture editor two days a week. 
His father, AkTHUR T. GORMLEY, 
is business manager of the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register-Tribune. 

BEN Fuiton of Summerville, 
Ga., has joined the Mobile, Ala., 
bureau of the Associated Press, 
succeeding JAMES SPOTTSWOOD, 
who has been transferred to the 
Birmingham, Ala., bureau of 
the AP. - 


Cart Kester, national presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, jour- 
nalistic fraternity, and editor of 
its Quill magazine, a member 
of the Chicago Daily News staff 
for 25 years and a former state 
editor, has joined the editorial 
page staff of the Daily News. 

E. S. (Bup) Neste, director 
of news broadcasts for KFAB, 
Omaha, Neb., has been named 

ublic relations director of Ak- 

ar-Ben, Omaha civic organiza- 

tion, succeeding Don McCartTHy, 
formerly of the editorial staff 
of the Omaha World-Herald, 
who has been named public re- 
lations director for the Ameri- 
can Hereford Association. 

Tom SwEARINGER, formerly a 
reporter for the Des Moines 
(Ia.) Register-Tribune and for- 
merly associate editor of the 
Record Stockman, a weekly 
livestock ———. has joined 
the editorial staff of the Denver 
(Colo.) Post. 

Lest: Grant Muctey, for- 
mer city editor of the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Deseret News and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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NEW LIBRARY TO SERVE 
PROGRESS IN STEEL; 
ITS DOORS OPEN TO ALL 


A new technical library whose aim is 
to promote progress in steel has been 
opened in our general office building 
at Bethlehem, Pa. It is the Charles M. 
Schwab Memorial Library, dedicated 
to the founder of Bethlehem Steel, a 
man who was a towering figure in the 
industry and long recognized as its 
leader. 

In the days when Mr. Schwab as a 
young man was working in a steel 
plant in the daytime and doing experi- 
ments in his home chemical laboratory 
at night, steelmakers ran their plants 
largely by rule of thumb. There was 
very little printed information to which 
they could turn. Mr. Schwab was a 
pioneer in the application of technical 
literature and scientific research to the 
art of steelmaking. 

Today steel has a vast literature. A 
notable collection of books on all 
phases of steelmaking and testing, 
together with files of technical mag- 
azines and proceedings of technical 
societies, is on the shelves of the Schwab 
Memorial Library. 

The library is aimed to serve the tech- 
nical public, as well as to be a useful 
facility for the scientists and other em- 
ployees of Bethlehem Steel. Its doors 
are open to men from other companies, 
to students, to writers—to anyone 
with a working interest in any phase 
of the technology of iron and steel. 


An account of Mr. Schwab's life, first deliv- 
ered as an address by E. G. Grace, Chairman 
of Bethlehem Steel Company, before the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, has been published in 
booklet form. If you would like to receive a copy 
with our compliments send a letter or post card 
to Publications Department, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Entrance to Charles M. Schwab Memorial Library. Architects: McKim, Mead and White, New York. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL “2g 


SERVES THE NATION 
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SYNDICATES 


A&N Legion 


of Valor 


Sponsors History Series 


By Jane McMaster 


“THe BATTLE oF New Orleans, 
1815, was won by General 
Ulysses S. Grant.” t was 
an answer given by an adult 
to an American history quiz, 
and was pointed to with fitting 
alarm by a New York paper. 

A fight on such ignorance as 
a means of preserving the 
American Way is the keynote 
of an unusual syndicate opera- 
tion announced this 


ip is 
limited to those who have been 
awarded the onal 
Medal of Honor, the Distin- 
Service Cross or the 
Navy Cross. 
new corporation entitled 
Liaison ASSOCIATEs and headed 
by Publicist G. W. 
who originated e plan, 
been set up to handle syndica- 
tion. 
Objective by Education 
Mr. Brownridge, Toronto- 
born and aged 63, looks at the 
business of selling a system this 
way: “I believe propaganda is 
In 1920, I was called in 


pare a plan to pre- 
vent Bolshevism from entering 
the ranks of labor. I recom- 
mended then that only by edu- 
cation could you reach the ob- 
jective you wanted to reach and 
sell the horse you wanted to 
sell. 
“When you talk about the 
other man’s horse,” he con- 
tinued, “you only create curi- 
osity in it. My dad 
say that only makes people 
want to go over and look at 
Cy Jones’ horse.” 


used to th 


Thus, Mr. Brownridge, who 
believes in selling the American 
horse by talking about the 
American horse. 

. Brownridge originated 
his idea of the erican His- 
tory series seven years ago. He 
then engaged Dr. John Horton, 


rize~ head of the his- 
tory division of Buffalo Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Robert Al- 
bri, or of graduation, 


4 ght, direct 
New York State College for 


Teachers, Buffalo, to prepare a 
manuscript. 

But to create mass reader 
attention? That was a horse 
of a different color, says Mr. 
Bro’ idge. His solution to 
be 9 was to tie up = ooo 

a newspaper prize con’ 
which will offer $350,000 in na- 
tional prizes over an 83-week 


period. 

Thus, the American history 
feature (250 words of text and 
picture, per day) is in the form 
of a con that has a circula- 
— geal eaeeine 

Another aspect o e p s 
that the feature can be _ self- 
liquidating if the publisher 
wants to sell American History 
Series books, seven of them, 
[a ae ney by Doubleday and 

ringing the paper a net of 25c 
or 45c apiece—the latter for a 
deluxe edition with color illus- 


trations. 

udging for the national 
prizes will be done by one of 
the well-known contest organ- 
izations. If a newspaper wants 
to give its own local prizes to 
supplement the natio: awards, 
e@ same judges will function 
but = additional fee will be 


charged. 
Historical facts have been 





Consistently high in readership, 


habit forming, holding audiences, 


high-spotting pages . . . the panel 
is a proved feature. 


Panels 


by leading 
Magazine 
Artists 


Twenty-eight panels every 
month . . . by seven big-name, 
nationally known magazine 
cartoonists . . . make panels a 
major reader attraction! Inquire 
as to territories, proofs, prices— 


Chicago Tribune 
=-=New York News 


Syndicate 
40 








Reamer Keller 


“Rod de Sarro 


Jefferson Machamer 
—_ 







Tom Henderson 
5 








double-checked by independent 
scholars. 


_ Promotion mats are of vary- 
ing size so they can be run as 
space permits. On days that 
the feature alone is run, the 

ce required is 2 columns x 
2%4-inch for the picture and 2 
columns x 3%-inch for the 
s' 


American History is covered 
in 14 episodes or contests, each 
to run five six-day weeks, with 
a one-week break after each 
contest to promote the next. 
National prizes of $25,000 will 
be awarded every six weeks to 
winners in junior and senior 
groups. 

Price to newspapers will aver- 
age 70c 1, of circulation 
per week. A minimum of $5 
per week will be charged. The 
number of —ar. sought 
is: 750 dailies 750 weeklies. 

There is a break-off i 
the 83-week contract in case 
the feature goes sour on any 
one newspaper. But, says Mr. 
Brownridge: “We don’t expect 
it to go sour.” 

Start of the contest depends 
on the signing of contracts but 
should be Aug. 25 at the latest. 


NEA Signs Jacoby 
To Replace McKenney 


Oswald Jacoby, prominent 
with recent bridge wins and 
Canasta books, has signed a 
long-term contract with NEA 
SERVICE to succeed the late W. E. 
McKenney as card columnist. 
He goes into action April 17 with 
6 bridge, 3 canasta, and 1 gen- 
eral card column each week. 





Author of a_ three-a-week 


March 6, Mr. Jacoby has been 
released from that contract but 
his canasta series will continue 
in the Sun-Times. 

Mr. Jacoby’s netioe year in 
1949 included: winning the na- 
tional men’s pairs, finishing 
second in the Vanderbilt teams 
and world master teams and fin- 
— fifth in the world master 
pa 


The stake was $5,000 to char- 
ity in a recent Canasta match 
won by Jacoby and partner. 


News and Notes 


Humor work of Owen Day, 
Fort Worth, Tex., artist who dis- 
tributes “News Nixie” to news- 
papers direct, received ) 
awards in the annual Advertis- 
ing Artists’ competition spon- 
sored by the Fort Worth Ad- 
vertising Club. 


s 
British Start Daily 
Tabloid in Tokyo 
Tokyo—Japan’s first postwar 
commercial English - language 


aounuaeer will begin publica- 
tion here April 10. 


It is the 
Japan News, eight-page, six- 
day morning tabloid. Asian 
Publishing 


., capitalized in 
Australia, will back it. 
Managing Editor Gordon Jen- 
kins, former British Army Pub- 
lic Relations Officer here, said 
the paper will represent “the 
interests of the British Com- 
monwealth.” 


of LEATURES- 
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EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—Eng- 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Beauty, 
Puzzle; Maximum reader interest 
at minimum rates; write today for 
specimen releases. W. L. Gordon 
Features, 1015 Vine St., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 





EXCLUSIVE articles, photos, fea- 
tures on U. S. Heraldry—Historic 
and Colonial Flags; U. S. Flag; 
Betsy Ross; F. Scott Key; Flags, 
Seals of 48 States; Great Seal 
U. S.; President's Flag; Heraldry 
all Armed Forces; Flags, Emblems 
all Federal Govt. Depts.; Flags, 
Heraldry of Canada and all for- 
eign countries. Countless sub- 
jects available. Also famous flag 
quotes, Flag Day origin, Flag 
Customs, etc. WORLD PRESS 
INFO SERVICE, Island Creek, 
Mass. 





HOME WORKSHOP PATTERNS 

House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Illustrated. Dependable 
service. Generous percentage. 
Ruth Wyeth Spears, Bedford 
Hills, N. Y. 


No building page is complete 
without a “House Plan” feature. 
ATLAS Features Syndicate, 6455 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., 
has one that will make you 
money. Write for full details. 





HONEY CREEE: “Breath of the 
woods and fields . . . gratifying 
reader response” — Newark (O. 
Advocate. Samples. Byers Fea- 
tures, Bellville, Ohio. 





Women’s National 
News Service 
News and feature stories 
exclusively for women 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
229 W. 43 St., New York City 





RELIGION , 
Religion has taken first place in 
reader interest among the mil- 
lions who. follow the American 
newspapers. The Ellis-Douglass 
Service syndicates two of the 
most popular religious features. 
Carried in 127 newspapers. Write 
us for particulars. Box 287, 





Princeton, N. J. 
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Carnegie Tech 

student operates the 

Miller Two-Color Au- 

tomatic Press. The stock, 

moving from the impression 
linder, passes over a row of 
AS jets which dry the ink suffi- 

ciently to prevent “offset” in the stack. 


EFFICIENT OPERATION of 

printing facilities is the lesson of 

each day for students in the Carnegie 

Institute of Technology’s Department of 
Printing Management in Pittsburgh, Pa.—and a proper 
share of this operating efficiency belongs to GAS. 

Fast-acting, flexible GAS turns hell-box charges into 
pigs, melts pigs into fluid type metal for casting, and 
hastens ink-drying on the presses. 

The GAS-heated remelter has a 2400 lb. capacity, can 
raise a charge to casting temperature in 45 minutes. 
It is equipped with automatic controls which prevent 
prolonged overheating, and the accompanying increased 
metal loss as dross. 

Pigs cast from the remelter are fed into the Monotype 
pots and other casting equipment where quick-acting 
GAS brings the metal up to 750° F.—and maintains that 
pot temperature to assure perfect type casting. 

On the presses, where ultimate proof of good printing 
procedure is evident, GAS ink-drying units are used to 
prevent “offset” and sticking of printed matter in the 
stack, Presses equipped with GAS dryers include the 
Miller Two-Color Automatic Press, Miller Simplex, 
Miehle #29, and the A.T.F. Little Giant. 

This case study of Carnegie Tech’s modern GAS-fired 
printing equipment points up some of the ways eco- 
nomical, easily controlled GAS helps turn out a printing 
job faster and better. Your local Gas Representative 
will gladly give you the facts. Call him today. 
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IN CARNEGIE TECH’s 
DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING 
MANAGEMENT 





Among other ‘ 
United American 
furnace remelter 
casts pigs to feed the 
Monotype pots. 





One student checks Monotype 
pot temperature (left), while 
another attaches pig to feeder 
on the Monotype caster. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Person-to-Person Ads 


New Want Ad Feature 


By Herbert W. 


Tushingham 


CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


Tuis 1s the first of two articles 
concerning ‘“Person-to-Person” 
Want Ads, probably the most 
generally new ven- 
ture in the Classified field of 
today. Already CAMs are di- 
vided into three groups of rea- 
soning or decision: (1) Highly 
in favor; (2) Seriously consider- 
ing and watching developments; 
(3) Definite rejection. 

In fairness to one and all, I 
shall attempt in these two in- 
stallments to describe the plan, 
P , development, suc- 
cess, and objections. In conclu- 
sion, I shall voice my present 

rsonal viewpoint, but with an 
nmvitation to all other 
to submit their own opinions 
for a later accounting survey. 
This column is open to state- 
ments of everyone and not in- 
tended to influence decision by 
inference of any so-called ex- 
pert advice. There is no such 
thing as an expert in Classified 
—we are all constantly learning 
from experience. 

Flat Fee Charged 

The basic plan for Person-to- 
Person Want Ads can be traced 
back to about two years ago 


lisher of a Classified Service 
and Classified Counsellor for the 
Miami (Fla.) Daily News, con- 
cocted a potent formula ex- 
ploited to the public as Person- 
to-Person Want Ads—One line 
—One week—One Dollar. 
First came a series of meet- 
ings to sell the basic philosophy 
of the plan to the Classifi 
staff. In September of last 
year, an extensive promotion 
campaign of all types of media 
was released. Switchboard 


op- 
erators answered calls, “Miami 


Daily News, Person-to-Person 
Want Ads.” 
Prices Stated 


Response was instant. Person- 
to-Person volun ads started 
immediately. To assured of 
a quick volume, employes of 
the paper were allowed up to 
three two-line Person-to-Person 
ads free for the first 60 days. 

Regulations prevented com- 
mercial ads on this basis and 

Tice of item had to be stated, 

e latter because a survey re- 
vealed the price of great im- 
portance to producing response. 
Regular rates prevailed for ads 
not abiding these two rules. All 





when a _ couple of pers 
on the West Coast decided to 
test an idea for attracting 
greater transient advertising. 
Believing the private family ha 
been “priced out” of the Want 
Ad section, one-line ads were 
introduced for a flat fee cover- 
ing one week or less. Squared 
off in two-column measure, this 
new feature attracted unusual 
interest among CAMs at classi- 
fied meetings. 

This plan was further de- 
veloped and expanded by E. O. 
McCann, CAM, Decatur (Ill.) 
Herald and Review. He adopt- 
ed the idea of a $1 per line, per 
week, payable in advance. 

A F ana’ ago this was followed 
by e first of the Person-to- 


Person Want Ads introduced by On 


Milton Werner, CAM, Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. A special rate of 
two lines at 70c was offered for 
personal offers only. Rules and 
regulations were held to a mini- 
™mum and ads could be charged. 

The success of the plan had 
immediate effect according to 
Milt Werner: “Explaining to 
the advertisers that we set aside 
a special rate just for them and 
why we did it was sufficient in- 
centive. Once it has been es- 
tablished in the minds of our 
readers, we might consider re- 
ducing the rate to three lines, 
one week, $1. This would make 
it more profitable to them and 
widen our market to include 
items that cannot be sold profit- 


ably at present rates. Personal 
or individual advertising is the 
basic foundation for Iding a 
good Classified section.” 

Miami Form: 


Capitalizing on the experience 
of ers, Howard Parish, pub- 


42 


ads were charged, however, to 
ease collection; ad-takers would 
ask advertisers to put a dollar 
(or two dollars) in the mail at 
once explaining the special offer 
was based in part on customer’s 
cooperation. Advertisers re- 
sponded splendidly. 

In addition to voluntary and 
renewals, solicitation of leads 
from other newspapers, former 
advertisers and other sources 
was paramount with the staff 
having a new fresh sales ap- 
proach. 

A Break on Price 

In comparison to the regular 
rates, on a 1 line-1 week-$1 ba- 
sis, ads running longer than 
four days get a break on price. 
the other hand, there is no 
refund for early cancellation. 
The first month found the aver- 
age ad running six days. Ad- 
takers urged advertisers to can- 
cel when results were received 
and the average dropped to five 


ays. 

After the first four weeks the 
section increased from 2% to 
4 pages. A jingle contest and 
more promotion gave a further 
stimulant and in eight weeks 
the ad count rose from 1,000 to 
y - aamaas of better than 2,000 


y. 

The growth in voluntary ne- 
cessitated adding five girls to 
the phone room staff. In spite 
of this extra service, voluntary 
advertisers were often advised, 
Bagh r Lf pity nn 
girls are busy right now; please 
call ain in a few minutes.” 
This t solicitors occupied 
with selling new commercial 
business. The psychological 
angle was good as it gave the 





Useful in Politics 

Watertown, S. D.—This clas- 
sified ad in the Watertown 
Public Opinion March 22 got 
results: 

“Wanted immediately! 
derman for second ward,” 

The ad listed a term of two 
years starting May 1 with 
pay of $300 a year. Three 
days later. petitions were 
circulated for two candidates. 


Al- 





impression of the demand for 
Person-to-Person ads. 
Column Rules Reduced 

To reduce the amount of 
“water” in the section and in- 
crease the average rate, 4-point 
cut-off rules have replaced 5- 
point and these may further be 
changed to 1-point. 

The gain in December over 
1948 was: Linage 35.4%; Ad 
Count 59.2%. With the poten- 
tial scarcely tapped, it has cre- 
ated new revenue and new 
reader interest. 

Further evidence of the in- 
creasing adoption of the new 
Classified promotion is seen in 
the installation of Person-to- 
Person Want Ads by the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail 
and the New Orleans (La.) 
Item. Both have reported ex- 
cellent acceptance and increases. 

e second half of this 
Person-to-Person feature will be 
published here next week. It 
will include personal comments 
of Jack Whetstone, CAM, Miami 
Daily News. 


Inland Press Reports 
Emphasize Transient 

A recent membership bulletin 
of the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation said the reports of 247 
newspapers in their Cost and 
Revenue Study covering 1948 
showed that Classified account- 
ed for 17.06% of all advertising 
revenues. (1949 figures were 
not yet available.) Two news- 
papers reported it to be from 42 
to 47% of their total revenue. 

Increased emphasis on selling 
the transient advertiser is neces- 
sary to keep Classified at a sat- 
isfactory level in the opinion of 
those attending their Mid- 
Winter meeting. Because of the 
general drop in linage, Classi- 
fied received considerable atten- 
tion. 

The following nine reasons 
for putting more sales efforts 
behind Classified as ‘released by 
ANCAM were read: 

1—Classified brings 
price per th d ¢ 

oe better than local dis- 
¥ 3. Classified advertisers ask 
no special favors. 

4—Standing ads save com- 


better 
lation 





position. 
5—Net cash business at top 
rate—no discount, no 

credit. 


6—Newsy ads, but no expense 
as for corre: q 

7—They build circulation. 

8—They sell more local dis- 


play. 
9—They draw national adver- 
tising. 
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State Handbook 
Has Guideposts 
On Advertising 


Advertising - wise New York 
State this week published a 
174-page handbook on how to 
set up and run a small business, 
from a junk store to a motion 
picture palace. 

Governor Dewey’s writers in 
the State Department of Com- 
merce devote a lively, hortatory 
chapter to advertising, “miracle 
worker of this age.” In the 11 
pages on advertising, emphasis 
falls on methods available with 
a small budget. Getting specific, 
the writers suggest og 
about 2% of gross sales on 
ways of blicizing the wares 
of a small retailer. 

‘Then Watch Results’ 

“Then watch results,” the edi- 
tors advise, “increasing expend- 
itures for those kinds of adver- 
tising which pay and cutting 
down on those which do not.” 

“To use a newspaper,” it is 
said, “a store should be so lo- 
cated as to be convenient for 
people in almost the entire area 
covered by the newspaper’s cir- 
culation and have a product or 
service that will appeal to them. 
. . . For many retail stores, es- 
pecially food dealers, Thursday 
and Friday evenings are con- 
sidered the best days because 
Frida ont —- — = 
big shopping days. Real 
dealers make wide use of Sun- 
day papers, Sunday being the 
day people have time to look at 

roperty and houses in day- 
fight. x little observation and 
Hany | easily determine the 
best days for any business to 
advertise.” 

Warnings on Slogans 

The text contains some valu- 
able warnings against easy ac- 
ceptance of time-worn slogans. 
New retailers are urged to for- 
get the old gag: If a man makes 
the best mousetrap, the world 
will beat a path to his door. It 
isn’t so, the New Yorkers say. 

“The world will go to the 
door it hears about or the one 
most conveniently located and 
buy the second-best mousetrap, 
retailers are told. 

id in selecting items to ad- 
vertise, they must remember 
not to push lawnmowers in win- 
ter or snow shovels in summer, 
even though women have been 
taught to buy fur coats_in 
August and spring hats in Jan- 


uary. 

Recognizing that the hand- 
book hits only the highspots in 
each chapter, the editors have 
— an up-to-date bibliogra- 
xs Pull title of the book is: 
“Your Business; A Handbook 
of Management Aids for_ the 
York Businessman.” It is 


New 

ublished by the New York 
epartment of Commerce, i 
bany 7, N. Y. 


mt 

Reporter Jails 3 

serie ap by Revs like 
dence du y Rol ¥ 
ards, Battle Creek Enquirer and 
News reporter, resulted in three 
men receiving jail terms for 
sale of salacious literature. 
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Chicago Guild 
To Honor 18 
With Awards 


Cuicaco— Page One awards 
for outstanding work during 
1949 will be presented to 18 
Chicago area newspaper men 
and women by the Chicago 


uild at its annual ? 


Newspaper G 
ball here, April 29. 

Awards include: 

Sun-Times staff members: 
Thomas Drennan, for his ex- 
— of a secret political deal 

road building; Lou Paris, for 
his — in the “Some- 
body ows’ murder investi- 
gations; Art Stewart, for his 
traffic safety stories; Robert S. 
Kleckner, for a series on medi- 
cal discoveries; David Keniston, 
for excellence in copy cong | 
Louis Giampa, photography, 
Pauer, photography. 

Daily News staff members: 
William F. Mooney and Freder- 
ick Bird, for their disclosure of 

kid oad conditions; Jack 
Mabley, for his feature writing; 
Norine Foley, for her articles 
on the education of mentally- 
retarded children; Helen Flem- 
ing, for her series on Chicago’s 
chur a Elliott Robinson, pho- 


y. 

‘ournal Commerce: Wil- 
liam Leonard, for his theater re- 
views and his fight against po- 
lice censorship of the stage. 

United Press: Al Leech, for 
his handling of national stories. 

Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun: 
Andy Galvin, for general re- 
porting; Jerry Rosenthal, for ex- 
cellence in copy editing. 

* 


Best Promotion: 
News While It’s Hot 


STEvENsSON, Wash. — Don N. 
Crew, publisher of the Ska- 
mania ae Pioneer, says the 
best promotion for a weekly 
newspaper is to print the news 
while it’s red hot. He did it 
twice recently and advertising 
linage has jumped. 

Mr. Crew, a former Seattle 
Times reporter, bought the 
Pioneer last October. He pub- 
lished the first extra in the 
town’s history recently when a 
local girl was found slain. He 
put the paper out on Monday; 
normally it comes out on Fri- 
day. Thus he beat the daily op- 
position from Portland on the 
first break. 

Then came publication day 
again and the Sheriff called to 
tell him two suspects had been 
captured. The Pioneer was all 
bundled, wrapped and ready for 
delivery to the postoffice, but 

ir. Crew rounded up a printer 
and ran all the papers through 

e@ press again with a story of 
the capture printed in red ink 
above the masthead—to. the left 
of the page, because the sub- 
scribers’ names and addresses 
were on the right. 

“We broke the story on even 
terms with the morning metro- 
Politans,” observed the enter- 
prising publisher, adding: “It 

nly caused a lot of com- 
mare advertising” than ang 
vertis' an ng 

else could have done.” 
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until recently a special writer 
for the New York Herald Trib- 
une, has accepted a tion as 
an associate editor of Colliers’ 
magazine. 

Joun J. McLAuGHLIN, one-time 
managing editor, the Philadel- 


hia (Pa.) Lage oe Bulletin, is 
doing public relations for Rep. 
Joun C. KUNKEL, candidate for 


the — nomination for 
Pennsylvania governor. 





‘Secret Session’ 
Brand Is Urged 
In News Battle 


M: Lis — A two-day 
roundtable discussion of news- 
paper problems took place at 
the University of innesota 
School of Journalism last week 
with 50 Northwest area editors 
and Minnesota journalism pro- 
fessors participating. 

It was the annual News Ex- 
ecutives’ Conference, sponsored 

ta journalism 


Mary Gour.ey, former assis- by 


tant society editor of the de 
funct Philadelphia (Pa.) Rec- 
ord, is now an editorial assis- 
tant on Cue Magazine. 

WILLIAM SPRINGFIELD, one-time 
manager of the Philadelphia bu- 
reau of Acme Newspictures, is 
—~ photographic publicity 
for Jay Cooke, candidate for 
the —— nomination for 
Pennsylvania governor. 

Harry Gover has returned 
to his old job as rewriteman, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily News 
after working on the staff of 
the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun. 

Joe Farmer, until recently 
farm reporter and photographer 
for the Denton (Tex.) Record- 
Chronicle, has joined the re 
porting staff of the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Press. 

Joun STEGALL is the latest 
addition to the photographic 
staff of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Press. 

Bux Ports, former  court- 
house reporter for the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, 
was elected to the school board 
in Fort Worth on April 1. 

JaMeEs S. GRATTON, staff re- 

orter of the Worcester ( Mass.) 

vening Gazette, resigned April 
3 to take the position of execu- 
tive secretary of Worcester’s 
Citizens Plan E Association. 

JaMeEs A. Bruce, 29, of Ames, 
Ia., who was graduated March 
17 with a degree in agricultural 
journalism from Iowa State 
College, has joined the Cedar 
Ra (Ia.) Gazette as assis- 
tant to Rex Conn, farm editor. 
Mr. Bruce succeeds 
ScHwanz, who joined the staff 
of the Country Gentleman in 
Philadelphia. 





Wedding Bells 





Everett D. CoL.ier, political 
writer of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle, and Miss Mary Mar- 
GARET CHISHOLM. 

RoserT B. Wricut, city editor 
of the Danville (Ill.) Commer- 
cial-News, and Miss DoroTuy 
Grxey, April 2. 

Harotp M. SCHMECK, reporter 
of the Danville (Ill.) Commer- 
cial-News, and Miss Lots ELea- 
NOR GALLO of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 12. 

E. E. Herwic, managing edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles South- 
ern California Forum, and Mrs. 
Epna C. Metcatr, executive sec- 
retary of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, 
March 12. 


school. Emphasis was placed 
on problems of non-metropoli- 
tan papers. 

The editors asked the Minne- 
sota school to make a survey 
of newspapers of the area to 
determine staff organization and 
daily operation policies—staff 
sizes, allocation of duties, per- 
sonnel policies. 

Resistance to News 

Most intense interest was gen- 
erated in discussions of resist- 
ance of outside pressures upon 
news editors to prevent them 
from  obtainin; or printing 
legitimate stories. Elmer 
Olson, managing editor, Red 
Wing (Minn.) Republican 
Eagle, declared, “Our everlast- 
ing fight is to keep people from 

ing to control the news.” 

“One class of people seems to 
think it’s news if it refers to 
other people or other people’s 
relatives and friends,” Mr. Ol- 
son @ 3 
Fred Heaberlin, managing edi- 
tor, St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press, - 

“If people know you are de- 
termined to print the news— 
fairly—nothing will happen to 
you. They'll expect to be in the 
newspapers . . . and if an ad- 
vertiser tries to bring pressure 
by cancelling space, he will al- 
ways come back.” 

Deemer Lee, Estherville (Ia.) 
Daily News, had an answer to 
the problem of obtaining news 
from public officials reluctant 
to open their deliberations to 
the press. 

“Just call executive sessions 
the ‘secret sessions’ they are,” 
he advised. “It has a magical 
effect.” 

A suggestion that individual 
papers conduct community 
“press conferences” was made 
by Dr. Ralvh D. Casey, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota journalism 
director. Townspeople 
could be told proper ways to 
submit news and editors could 
explain why it is to the advan- 


tage of both the community and Presented 


individuals that newspapers 
print all the news all the time, 
thus avoiding circulation of 
rumors and distorted versions. 

Commenting on political news 
coverage, Claude N. Swanson, 
editor, Fairmont (Minn.) Sen- 
tinel, declared news must be 
“full and fair” no matter how 
strong the editorial stand of the 
paper. Robert C. Albrook, man- 
aging editor, Watertown (S. D.) 
Public Opinion, warned that the 
existence of a weak minority 
political party imposes a special 
responsibility upon newspapers 
to present political news in bal- 
anced form. 





In a panel discussion of 
“Problems of Local News Cov- 
erage,” Harold Schoelkopf, edi- 
tor, St. Cloud (Minn.) Dail 
Times, urged editors to publi: 
stories yy the nature of 
the jobs of individual city, coun- 
ty_and state public officials. 

Prof. Mitchell V. Charnley re- 
ported that “most of the small 
dailies in this region are doing 
a fine job on sports and on such 
‘big stories’ as storms and dis- 
asters, and a good job on wom- 
en’s news and ‘locals’ or ‘per- 
sonals.’ But they don’t do so 
well on local government news 
and they don’t do nearly enough 
in digging -, and developing 


Smaller-sized dailies must 
have flexible staffs, capable of 
filling in on all jobs if coverage 
is to be maintained, Jay Daane, 
city editor, Austin (Minn.) Her- 
ald, declared. “Even the manag- 
ing editor may take a wedding 
story,” he said. 

Two state editors, one con- 
stantly “on the road” and the 
other in the office, help the Eau 
Claire (Wis.) Telegram solve 
the problem of obtaining both 
feature and routine regional 
news, according to R. W. An- 





W. derson, city editor. 
A drasti 


ic revision of women’s 
page techniques by the Duluth 
(Minn.) Herald and News-Trib- 
resulted in strong ad- 
vertisers’ requests for women’s 
page position, Prevost A. Coul- 
ter, managing editor, reported. 
Club news has been relegated to 
a calendar, and emphasis has 
been put on features, he ex- 


plained. 

Sidney Goldish, director of 
the Minnesota Poli for the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, told 
editors surveys revealed that 
readers want minute details on 
the biggest stories and that re- 
search revealed high readership 
on serial-picture stories. 

William P. Stevens, assistant 
executive editor, Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, disclosed that 
his newspapers use vocabulary, 
vocational, clerical and psycho- 
logical tests in testing job appli- 
cants. 


a 
H-A Offers Eagle 
For Good Deeds 

Cuicaco— Eagle awards wil! 
be given by the Chicago Her- 
ald-Am m to those who do 
a good deed and are nominated 
by readers. 

The gold medal and certifi- 
cate awarded makes the recip- 
ient eligible for the Herald- 
American’s diamond pin to be 

to the outstanding 

winner of the year. 
rst eagle award was made 
last week to a 10-year-old boy 
who returned $2.100 he found 
on a North Side street. He told 
his parents, who notified the 
police. The loser of the money 

gave the boy $100. 


s 
Mother's Day Ideas 
Suggestions for pre-Mother’s 
Day retail advertising cam- 
paigns in daily newspapers, an- 
alyzed in the May issue of the 
“Time Table of 


em: 
of Advertising. ANPA. 
















The lower-case “e” is a very important character 
in any type design. Most frequently used, this one 
letter can make or break a face. Try to make it 
“fancy” and the counters get too small—fill up 
in printing. But Regal has no pretensions—save 
one—to be the easiest to read news face on the 
market. So we make it a good plain “‘e.” And 
when a newspaper installs Regal, everybody’s happy. 


10 PT REGAL 


ENLARGED FROM 14 POINT 


The Intertype FOTOSETTER* Photographic Line- 
Composing Machine will be on public display for 
the first time ...Chicago Exposition, Sept. 11-23. 


* TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


This Young Lady is an important 
character, too. She’s a secretary, 
and, like thousands of others, she 
starts home ... grabs her favorite 
paper and reads it on a streetcar. 
What is her favorite paper... the 
one she can read easiest on a jam- 
packed streetcar? It’s very apt to 
be, and most often, you'll find it is 
the one that mom and dad like to 
read when she brings it home. 
Here’s what one mother writes us: 
..-“I noticed the change the first 
thing about the paper this evening, 
and I certainly like the new type 
much better than the old. We are 
the ones who benefit.” 
Want to please both young and old 
alike? Call in your Intertype man 
now or write for Regal showings. 
SPT REGAL2 ONG 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Chicago 5, lll. 


New Orleans 10, La. 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Intertype | ey 











WHEN a publisher is faced 
with the necessity for e: 
his manufacturing facilities, 
whether due to the natural 
growth of the community he is 
in, the merger of two or more 
newspapers, the addition of a 
Sunday paper, or the need for 
added equipment to satisfy com- 

titive conditions, he 

to choose between building 
a new plant on a new site or 
adding to the existing facilities 
in operation. 

It is obvious that the creation 
of new space under present day 
high construction costs to take 
the place of existing space 
should be avoided if at all pos- 
sible. Investments in existing 
plants are very frequently wiped 
out unnecessarily when a wrong 
decision is made. 

While it is not always possible 
or feasible to add to existing 
operating plants, it has been the 
writer’s experience that careful 
studies in the form of prelimi- 
nary plans frequently reveal so- 
lutions of expansion problems 
which have made possible the 
use of a great many floor areas 
that were transformed into effi- 


Equipment Review Section 
Where Five Buildings Were Cheaper Than One 





Some Times It's More Feasible 
To Renovate Existing Facilities 


By William Ginsberg, 


William Ginsberg Associates, Consulting Engineers 
ciently operating newspaper de- pe ga are similar to those 


partments. 
Nothing's Static 

At the same time, the imme- 
diate savings involved by altera- 
tion and reshuffling of an exist- 
ing = may not work out to 
the long-term advantage of the 
publication, if future growth is 

‘ound to be restricted in such 
: plan. 
Fust as movement of popula- 
tions and industry is not static, 
so is the growth of a newspaper 
which is directly in proportion 
to such movements, not static. 
The decision to move, alter or 
add, therefore, depends largely 
not only on immediate growth, 
but the estimated future growth. 

Factors which influence engi- 
neers in deciding on increasing 
water supply systems, sewage 
disposal plants or adding utili- 
ties such as telephones, gas and 
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would determine the 


penneenty provisions for increas- 


ing the 
plant. 


ity of a 
Chambers of Commerce 





are of value to engineers in that 
they are aware of the retail, 
manufacturing and population 
demands 


Other factors which would in- 


fluence a decision to move to a 
new site or to remain in existing 
premises are: 


e@ An unusual increase in the 





ALLEY 


value of the existing prem- 
ises which would make it 
uneconomical to purchase 
adjacent property. 

increase in traffic con- 
ditions which obstructs 
easy access and egress to 
and from a plant. 
The desire of management 
to decrease its trucking 
costs by the acquisition of 





a railroad siding as a part 
of the plant. 

Accessibility of the plant to 
the public. 
@ Where a radio broadcast- 


the crowded, hea 
ficked areas w 
sought. 


In smaller communities, most 
of the problems mentioned 
above do not exist and 


an existing plant — in a 
tremendous reduction in cost. 
ong the most recent twenty 
plants completed by the writer, 
only four were recommended 
for and built on new sites. The 
balance were alterations and ad- 
ditions. 
The Greenville Decision 
An extreme example of such 
an alteration was recently com- 
pleted for the Greenville (S. C.) 
News and Piedmont. It took 
many preliminary plans and 
studies before a decision was 
reached to retain the existing 
premises and evolve a method of 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Warehouse Rebuilt 
For Daily's Plant 


The Lansford (Pa.) Record 
recently dedicated ‘ts recon- 
structed b , with a five- 
day open house’ program and 
the printing of a special supple- 
ment. em paper is published by 
Patrick J. McCall, operator of 
numerous business enterprises 
in Carbon County. 

Previously, the Lansford Rec- 
ord was housed in an old post 
office building. The reconstruct- 
ed plant was once a furniture 
warehouse. : 

The new McCall building has 
a 25-foot frontage on Ridge 
Street. Above its first floor, the 
structure is faced with granite 
porcelain enamel, trimmed with 
green zourite metal. 

A feature of the new building 
is a semi-circular reception par- 
lor. The walls are lined with 
vertical panels of California 
redwood. 

The walls of the composing 
room are done in a Dixie gray 
and white. Steel plates are at- 
tached to the floor. 

_ eepenant is spaced plenti- 
fully aj New type cases and 
lves were (installed. The 
room is air-conditioned, as are 
other sections of the building. 

Part of the third floor is re- 
served for the photographic and 
engraving f ties to be added 
eventually. 

To accommodate a new Goss 
press it was necessary to lower 
the floor of the basement 12 
inches. 


Bowling and Sodas 
In San Antonio Plant 


The San Antonio (Tex.) Ex- 
press Publishing Co. annex is 
being completed on property 

immediately north of the main 
which houses the Ezx- 
4 vening News and Station 


First and second floors in the 
front portion of the annex will 
provide additional office space. 
Otherwise a major portion of the 
first floor will be used as a 
garage for the housing, mainte- 
mance and repair of company 


cks. 

Most of the basement area will 
be devoted to paper storage. 
Elsewhere on the basement level 
an air-conditioned bowling alley 
for employes will be installed 
with stands to seat some 250 per- 
sons. A soda fountain also will 
be provided. 


New Building Begun 
At Waycross, Ga. 


A contract has been let for 


is hoped that the building can 
be completed this year. 

The construction of a new 
building for the Journal-Herald 
is the beginning of an expansion 
program for the paper. 





5 Buildings Used 


continued from page 45 


operation which would result in 
ae —— production of a 


neThis This plant had been operating 
in two independent ee 
connected by a bridge which 
acted as a passageway between 
the offices and the mechanical 
areas. These buildings were sep- 
arated by an alley. The final 

plan consisted of a well-unified 
operation-in five separate exist- 
in; a two of which re- 

qured or alterations. 

The des sion to make the al- 
teration proved to be a money 
saver in construction with no 
loss of efficiency. 

Of these my buildings, only 
two were adjacent to one an- 
other, the remainder were = 
rated’ by a street and an 
as indicated on the aE 
ing sketch. 


Bumopinc No. 1 

Building No. 1 consists of a 
six story office building used ex- 
clusively as executive offices, 
editorial, bookkeeping and au- 
diting offices. A considerable 
amount of space in this building 
is rented to outside tenants. This 
building was only slightly al- 
tered to improve the appearance 
of the mere offices. 


Bumopinc No. 

Building Ne 2, as indicated 
on the accompanying sketch, is 
a two story buildi wos which was 
the original mech 1 building 
housing the press, the compos- 
ing ~~ the stereotype depart- 
ment, 
space. It was also used for the 
storage of paper. This building 
is still in use and ——— no 
alterations were made in this 
structure except for the elimina- 
tion of the mail room and truck 
space which were converted to 
paper storage area. 

e old press was retained 
and its delivery point was lo- 
cated in a new mail room in 
Building No. 4. In order to de- 
liver papers from the old press 
to the new mail room, a bridge 
was built to permit access to the 
Cutler-Hammer vo ol lead- 
ing to the new mail ro 

This building also "vetuine in 
its original location the stereo- 
type department which casts 
plates for the old press. The 
co~vosing room in this building 





















sult is 100% 
- perfect 


perfect 


win Sonam 
BUT. imperfect arped 
chases, can a ithe yg Sale| 
cost “lost money”, too. lay 
we serve you. Consult us, at 





the mail room and truck | 





remained in its original location 
= mats a, ae a.m = 
ig stereo e en 
ond for a new subsidiary plate 
nme room located in bi ing 
No. 4. The mats leading to the 
= plate casting room are au- 
— conveyed across a 
alee te building No. 4, 7 a 
point where the new c 
chines are loca The = 
sidiary plate casting equipment 
casts oe argon for the ae 4 
press located in building No. 
Bumpinc No. 


This building is an existi 
one story structure acquired by 
the paper and altered as a busi- 
ness Office, public space and 
photo - engraving department. 
Access — building No. 1 
and No. 3 were made as a part 
of the alteration. 

Bumpinc No. 4 


Building No. 4 is a one story 
building also recently acquired 
and converted into a press room 
and efficient mail room. 
building was altered to house 
the secondary stereotype depart- 
ment, the mail room the 
new press. A loading platform 
was built adjacent to the mail 
room gi easy access for 
trucks 


Bumopinc No. 5 

Building No. 5 was a garage 
converted into paper storage 
feeding the new press. As no 
oo paper storage in building 

2 takes care of the original 

ne Thus, we have two sep- 
arate press rooms delivering fin- 
ished newspapers to one efficient 
mail room. 


It is estimated that the cost 
of this alteration was about one- 
sixth of the 
with equal facili 
very little sacrifice in 

While considerably more than 
the usual amount of engineering 
and architec mage —— was spent 
udies and dis- 


the result of these studies a very 
satisfying one. 

In this operation, all 
tions were taken to ninate 
noise and vibration. Automatic 
devices were incorporated in the 


ing various departments to transmit 


and convey the product from 
one department to the other un- 
til it was ready for distribution, 
resulting in a straight line pro- 
duction process to the truck. 
Similar studies were recently 
made where alterations and ad- 
ditions were planned, thereby 
saving considerable high cost 
construction work on many 
other prominent newspaper 
plants. These examples were not 
as extreme as that of Greenville, 


ea 

Fram — Cleveland Press, 
El Paso Times and Herald Post, 
Fort Worth Press, 
Telegram and 
others. 

Where preliminary planning 
made it obvious that. alterations 
were impractical, old 
were abandoned and new plants 
built. Among these were the 
Oregonian, Oregon Journal, Dal- 
las Morning News, etc. 


Worcester 
ette, and 





SPARTAN 
PERFORATOR 


Tape for Teletypesetter Equipment 
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No Substitutes 
Accepted 


There’s no need to accept sub- 
stitutes for Spartan Perforator 
Tape for Teletypesetter equip- 
ment. Our production facilities 
are at an all-time high, and 
our delivery service is the best 
ever. 


Spartan Perforator Tape for 
Teletypesetter equipment is 
made of the best grade stock, 
specially treated to resist 
weather changes. It’s economi- 
cal because it gives you max- 
imum yardage per roll. It’s 
strong, dependable, superior in 
performance. All colors. 


PAPER COMPANY 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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CAN YOUR 
PRESS FOLDERS 
HANDLE 


96 Page Full Size 
Papers at Fast Speeds? 


SCOTT FOLDERS at 
THE DETROIT NEWS HAVE 
FOR SEVERAL SUNDAY EDI- 
TIONS RUN 92 PAGE STANDARD 
SIZE PAPERS AT 42,000 SPEED. 


They are now running 96 page Sunday 
papers regularly at 38,000 speed, which 
is sufficient for their requirements. 


Be may not require a 96 page Product often, but 
isn't it satisfying to know that your pressroom can turn 
out 96 pages whenever required at their regular speed, 
without “babying” the Folders? 


WALTER SCOTT & CO, Ince. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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On Carpet? Keep This Series H&Y; 
Faults of "Ad Writers’ Criticized 


By S. Alfred Nelson 


(This is the second article in 
e@ series. The first, published 
here March 11, dealt with Classi- 
fied mpeg ny By 

Next on the is the Display 
Advertising Department. ~~ _ 
outside the composing 
knows what waste of time, effort 
and material takes place in set- 


instructed in “ad writing,” either 
by correspondence or by other 
—s. far removed from practi- 
cal xperience. These “ad 
weters” be “tn acquired a smat- 
tering of typographical termi- 
nology and this knowledge is 
supposed to enable them to in- 
struct the printer how to do his 
work. 

But the “ad writer” is a sales- 
man—and these salesmen have 
succeeded in selling themselves 
to department stores and other 
large advertisers, who, knowing 
as Title about the mechanics of 
— as the “ad writer,” con- 
sider 


learn how much money is wasted 
by his “ad writers” and how 
much better advertising could 
be turned out with very iw in- 
structions to the printer. As it 
is, these 4 
nothing but confusion. 
Ridiculous Instructions 

The instructions to the print- 
er are most often ridiculous. The 
compositor has certain traditions 


create 


which are ard throughout 
the world. Naturally no student 
of “ ” can master these 


wri 

rules during his short course of 
study. Hence you often see a 
line of text or blackletter— 
sometimes even italics—set in 

capitals. This is one example of 
the “ad writer” defying tradi- 
tion, as such practice has always 
been taboo in printing. 

Or you may find a 
marked: “Delete 


a 
“proofreaders’ marks.” 

Now, if the “ad writer” knows 
nothing of how to word his in- 
structions to the printer, and 
knows still less of the procedure 
in following them, how can he 
visualize the appearance of the 
ad before he gets his proof? And 
if he does not know how to 
mark the proof, how can he ex- 


before eo, Is i 
wonder = the ad 
ed in way resemb 

esiginal pt page sent the printer? 


48 


As mentioned before, the “ad 
writing” courses have not kept 
up th mechanical improve- 
men 


a specimen 
ik, then request four or five 
Oitetent type faces in one line, 
regardless of the fact that these 
faces are on different ma- 
es, sometimes in different 
parts of the office. Mixing type 
faces promiscuously was quite 
ossible when type was set by 
Band, but mixing them at will 
on a typesetting machine re- 
quires setting each face on its 
own machine, then sawing the 
slugs to fit, and finally assem- 
bling them into one continuous 
line—a_time-w: procedure. 
how is the copy sent to 
composing room? A “lay- 
p it” Ss sent which may or may 
not show the exact size of mor- 
my boxes, columns and cuts. 
e copy is written by different 
Fame Eom — having his or her 
own idea of spelling and punc- 
tuation, and of how meh type 
fits into a given space. Not until 
the ad has repeatedly been re- 
set is there any semblance of 
coordination or uniformity. 
Abuse of Ampersand 
Speaking of typists’ peculiari- 
ties, the ampersand occurs so 
frequently that the printer some- 
times wonders if he will next 
——_ it in h&kerchief or 


a 
something lixe “sold by Johnson 
and Johnson & Horton and Con- 
verse.” 

Another irritating habit is that 
of nyeneneting 10-inches wide, 
while making 10 inch width two 
wo! 

Spelling and punctuation must 
be followed on ad copy, even 
though the printer knows they 
are incorrect, have to be 
reset before appearing in print. 
A $100-a-week operator and $7,- 

500 machine are at the mercy of 

an “ad writer” who has taken 
a @ 100-hour course. Is that econ- 
omy? 


wi would suggest that the ad- 
salesman eo fa- 


the composing room foreman, 
who could advise him as to the 
feasibility of the operation, and 
whether such a procedure could 
be followed economically. 

The salesman should then in- 
sist that the advertiser have all 
copy proofread before delivery 
to e comp room — not 


r 
thrown at the printer with the |! 
idea that it can be —_ if un-|! 


suitable. This roofreading 
should include checking « of the 
spelling of unusual words and 
correctness of punctuation, 
counting units where copy has 
to go in a given space, ard- 
izing the iy = so as to attain 
uniformity, and g that 
engravings fit aunts shown on 
the layout. 


Reference letters or numbers |. 


on illustrations should be let- 
tered in on the drawing. 
30 seconds to insert 
in a drawing—30 minutes to in- 
sert them in type after the ad 
is set. 

(Next: The Editorial Room) 


Big Edition Printed 
Amid Much Activity 


Activity in the renovation pro- 
gram underway e press 
room of the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Daily Times hit its maximum at 
a time when newspaper em- 
ployes were in the midst of 
publishing a 44-page edition. 

Despite unavoidable confusion 
accompanying a situation where 
five separate crews of workers 
were engaged in varied opera- 
tions within a limited space, the 

lloyes carried out 
their assignment of printing a 
large paper on schedule. 

While the press was rolling 
out a 44-page newspaper, me- 
chanics labored to set into 
place a 16-ton press unit. Else- 
where in the pressroom, masons 
continued work in erecting a 
cinder block enclosure for = 
new control room, plasterer: 
went about their chores, rar 
ers progressed with a —_ ipe 
installation and electri ectriclans 
worked on a new ventilating 
system. 
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NEWSPAPER & 


PLANT 


DESIGNING 


NEW PLANTS ... REMODELING 
SURVEYS ... CONSULTATION 


Morton L. Pereira & Associates 


ENGINEERS « 
.100 WEST MONROE BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS y 


ARCHITECTS 





Like magic, Mer- 
cury performance 
boosts production 
quality the moment 
you put these roll- 
ers to work for 
you. That's why we 
say the best sales- 
man for Mercury 
Rollers —is a set 
of Mercury Rollers! 
Available in nat- 
ural or synthetic 
rubber. You'll like 
them! 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
Large Equipment 
Show at Buffalo 


A large —- of ct om o_— 

is planned 

chanical RR June 24 
at the Statler Hotel, B 





icago convention last y 
An entire floor of the: Statler 
has been fon wag for the ex- 

bits, acco to Vernon R. 
— manager, ANPA Me- 
chanical Department. The ex- 
hibits will be open at 2 p.m. 
Sunday for early arrivals. 

The tentative conference pro- 
gram is as follows: 


Monday, June 12, 10 a.m. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Welcome to Buffalo—Edward 7" pam 

publisher, Buffalo (N. Y.) N 

ing Addrese ne. ° H, vers, cf chair- 
;., mans ANPA Mechanical, ay 4 
— Cox, Bio resident 5 Degtes 0.) 

Jusnatlertel oad . 
Teemen, “Attihotee te e "Morrow 


tor, Factory Management and ‘uc. 
tenance. 





Monday, June 12, 2 p.m. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS (Cont’d) 


gs a — praining of Tomorrow's 
Key —W._ E. Gibbons, production 
A. (111.) Heraid- 


Si ae Systems: Their Value to the 
ndustrial Relations Program—! 
Mills, See Suggestion System 


manager, 


as “Training—E. E. Sando, vice- 
— National Foremens Insti- 


ole pyr Lf. the je Antitiog ond 

echanical R, 
omer et... sec.- vonprey ._Birmin, R. 
ham (Ala.) News and Age- Herald. 


Tuesday, June 13, 9 a.m. 


COMPOSING ROOM. 


Cost Systems for Mechanical De ert 
ments—Howard C. Adams, Mc 


se 
Coordinating Composi: . and Edi- 
po nll De srtmentoE . Dimitman, 
a 
Coordinating —_— Room and Ad- 
vertisi: rtments—D. B. A 
mourn manager, Milwaukee (Wis.) 


Conrposition—Reg. 
——_ gt og: sunt, Boston (Mass.) 
Herald and Traveler. 
Tuesday, June 13, 2 p.m. 
MAILROOM 


em Stuffing Machine (Movie) — 
| a 4 Young, T. W. and C. B. Sheri- 


dan Co. 
Rope Bundler — Detroit (Mich.) Free 
ress. 
Movie—Toronto Star Mai 
General Discussion—led e > Joe Menard, 
nth Moines (Ia.) Register and Tri- 
NEWSPRINT HANDLING 


Newsprint Loss and Damage—R. A. 
Seek ieemaase, Traffic rtment, 


Newsprint’ Handling — Detroit (Mich.) 
News—T. Bartel (Speaker and 
Movie). 

Tuesday, June 13, 8 p.m. 

ABPA-AAL -AAAA -{t— Committee Report 
Osler Comics. 

ENGRAVING 





Contact Screen for Newspaper Engrav- 


int Co (O.) Arc Engrav- 
wee Figee— Jen Park, Chi- 
cenit? gg (lik) Tribe 
ental by F. R. Lilly, 
ar supt., Miami (Fla.) Herald. 
Wednesday, June 14, 9 a.m. 
PRESSROOM 


New, Press Design 
“Cosmopel litan-—Wood Newspaper Ma- 
Universal—Goss Printing Press Co. 
a r_ Presswork—J. E. McMul) julien as- 
ion r, wau- 
hee (Wis) —— 
Press lems—Discussion led by 


“F, MeGowan on i ~— manager, 


Wednesday, June 14, 2 p.m. 


— Research—C. !- Flint, director 
of research, ANPA 


STEREOTYPING 
“Sie Plant— 
General Discussion—led by Charles Mc- 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Star and Tri- 





Leake Appointed 
Production Boss 


Editor Nelson P. Poynter of 
the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 


announced this week that Low- 


ness manager of the late PM, 
will head the Times’ newly-or- 
ganized production department 
with responsibility = all me- 
chanical de; dis- 
~~ adve: -—~e 
Leake succeeds Russell 
stration. who retired as produc- 
tion manager some weeks ago 
because of ill heal 
Sandy Stiles, formerly Tim 
assistant re 


as! int. 
The new production depart- 


ment also will take over some 
of the duties formerly 
by John Thacker, man- 
ager, who has resigned to enter 
private business. 
It also was announced Pn 
George DuKate, who had been 
in ty-5 LA the /.~ pension 
2 gned. pension 
plan’ now is in charge of Hubert 
ompson, assistant treasurer. 


Veteran Retires 
After 42 Years 


Henry Marcoe, 64, oldest me- 
chanical department employe of 
the Reporter ae Co., pub- 
lishers of the Lac 
( Wis.) Commonwealth- Fe 


mpany. Mr. Marcoe 
joined the paper as a “printer’s 
devil” in aly, 1908. 











The Elrod Lead, Slug, 
Rule and Base Caster 


The Elrod 


Helps Increase Your Strip Material Production 


An Elrod installation in your plant will end the annoyance of 


— 


an strip mat 





1 supply, for with an Elrod on the job 


strip production may be planned like other operations. Know- 
ing the daily requirements of your composing room, it is real 


Hefact. 


to be 
efficiently and without difficulty. 





d that Elrod equipment will meet them 





The illustration shows the wide range of Elrod material—1-point 
to 36-points thickness from a cingle machine, which helps to- 


meet your 





” v 
tetandi 


room req ts. The fact that so many 


a. 





pend upon the Elrod for their strip. 


material supply is. significant. Write for particulars. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, IL 
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Plant Is Expanded 
in Community Plan 


Newspaper planning begun 
when that newspaper was in a 
makeshift frame building has 
kept the Longview ( Wash.) 
Daily News in pace with a 
planned community. 

The result today is a model 





newspaper plant, thanks to a = 


newly-completed unit. But the 
plant has been a model, in ac- 
cord to the community’s devel- 
oping needs, since the first unit 
was completed 27 years ago. 

It takes faith, but in the end 
that faith is justified, both for 
the community and the newspa- 
per,” commented John M. Mc- 
Clelland, Sr., publisher. 

His observation came from re- 
flection over the years of growth 
to the day when R. A. Long, 
lumberman, laid out Longview 
on the basis of what he ex- 
pected this community should 
be. Mapped-out areas were set 
aside for residential, business, 
and indus’ But on the sur- 
face, most all of the terrain was 
in grass-grown lots. 

Even Postwar, the Daily News 
stood beside vacant land, a seem- 
ing island on a corner just off 
the main business district. To- 
day that land has been filled in 
with structures which include 
the expanded News plant. And, 
for the future, the News has ac- 
= a parking lot across the 


In the beginning the News 
was housed in a_shack-like 
structure from which its first 
edition was produced in Janu- 
ary, 1923. The issue was four 
pages. The equipment had been 
barged across a swollen stream 
after a flood tore out the bridge. 
A few months later the paper 
went from a weekly to a daily, 
and before the first year’s end 
the first model News plant had 
been completed and entered. 

Latest steps in the ex on 
of the plant have been the con- 
version of a former paper ware- 
house into a new pressroom and 
mailroom and the erection of a 
two-story addition housing job 
printing and bindery and paper 
storage on the first floor, an en- 
graving department and lunch- 
room on the second. 

Expansions of the original 50 
by 120 foot building, at first 
partly used by stores, have 
brought the News plant to its 
present 120 feet by 150 feet, all 
used for publishing purposes. 

The new construction, of re- 
inforced concrete, required more 
than a year’s time. On its com- 

letion, a new Goss duplex 
ubular was installed and put to 
use. Then the old Goss was 
moved into the new location and 
the two presses were twinned. 

The composing room, job 
pressroom and stereotype de- 

ent were not altered other 

by a rearrangement of some 

of the equipment. Thus pro- 
duction was not interrupted at 
any time 4 oe remodeling. 

Asphalt tile ring was pro- 
vided for the composing room 
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Beginning with the first 50-foot width shown at left, the Longview Daily News has twice expanded until to- 
day it has a 150-foot frontage. The third unit, at right, was completed 


and fluorescent lighting. was in- 
stalled. 

More than 1,300 persons visi- 
ted the new plant at an open 
house in February. 

R. M. Anderson is manager, 
and Leo Walstead is production 
manager. 


500 Are Expected 
At Atlantic City 


One of the largest mechanical 
conferences in the country will 
take place April 13-15 in At- 
lantic City, N. J.. when the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the New 
Jersey Press Association join 
forces to discuss newspaper pro- 
duction problems, costs and how 
to reduce them. 

Approximately 500 mechanical 
department executives are ex- 
pected to attend the meetings 
at the Claridge Hotel. The con- 
ference is in charge of Paul V. 
Driscoll, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Connellsville 
(Pa.) Courier, who is chairman 
of the PNPA Mechanical Com- 
mittee. Serving with him is 
Donnell P. Shortell, mechanical 
superintendent of the Asbury 
Park (N. J.)Press. 

A feature of an equipment ex- 
hibit has been arranged by Bill 
Coddington, past president of 
the Great Lakes Newspaper Me- 
chanical Conference and com- 
os room foreman of the 

oungstown (O.) Vindicator. It 
consists of a collection of color 
pages from a large number of 
“Inland” newspapers. 


Typography Board 
Is Urged in PNPA 


In a report to the Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, Hans E. Rosberg, me- 
chanical superintendent of the 
Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald, 
proposes the establishment of 
a newspaper typography board. 

“In this era of increasing com- 
petition with newspapers and 
other media,” Mr. Rosberg said, 
“would it not be of value to 
publishers of newspapers to es- 
tablish some sort of an advisory 
board to assist themselves and 
their papers in an endeavor to 

e them more readable? 
Expense Not Great 

“This board need not neces- 
sarily be of great expense. It 
could very well be composed of 
one or any number of well- 
known and proven mechanical 
men from the ranks of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers 
Association and probably subsi- 
dized by the PNPA. 

“Many newspapers throughout 
the state at great expense have 
sought assistance in this line 
from organizations specializing 
in this field. Evidently this ex- 
penditure has proven of value, 
for it continues in all parts of 
the county. 

“It is my contention that the 
same ends could _ well 
achieved right within our own 
organization, thereby further 
proving our worth not only to 
our own publisher but to the 
publishers of the state as a 
whole.” 
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efficient production 








USE YOUR LOCAL ARCHITECT 


Se oe anne se Sa «= 
addition, your | 


He does not, however, know an: 
about a newspaper plant. 


engineers have had over 30 years’ experi- 
ence in plant and ae layout for the most 


complete co-operation with your architect. 
SWIFT ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Engineering Building, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, 


architect is entitled to your 


newspapers, and will give 


Illinois; John B. Swift, Pres. 


Newsprint Offset 
Weekly Adds Color 


The Mebane (N. C.) Journal, 
North Carolina’s first newsprint 
offset newspaper, printed two 
colors and black in an Easter ad- 
vertisement for a florist shop. A 
red rose with green leaves was 
featured. 

The achievement brought a 
flood of favorable comment from 
advertisers in the paper’s area 
and indicated increases in lin 
age from most merchants. 

Publisher Randolph S. Han- 
cock said the Journal would 
continue to offer all advertisers 
two colors and black. 

Last December, the Journal 
switched from letterpress to off- 
set with newsprint. The —- 
gave the paper a wide latitude 
in the use of local pictures at a 
minimum cost for halftones, Mr. 
Hancock said. 

Recently, the paper’s photog- 
rapher started =—— Magenta 
contact screen. is method 
puts the screen into the picture 
when ¢t is made, thereby elimi- 
nating the necessity and ex- 
pense of making separate half 
tones. In addition to being an 
expense-cutting method, it also 
does away with the time-con- 
suming method of cutting the 
— tones into the master nega- 

ive. 





BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
* 

Newspaper Presses 
Printing Equipment 
Bought and Sold 
* 

Plant Layout 
Mechanical Production 


rvice 
At Your Disposal 
e 
Complete Plants Equipped 
rge or Small 
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500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Plant Enlarged 





A concrete and brick mechani- 3 


cal addition has been constructed 
by the Daily American Republic 
at Poplar Bluff, Mo., at cost of 
$75,000. The new building, 
of which is three stories 
height, houses a new 24-page 
Duplex tubular press, six Inter- 
types, the composing room, com- 
mercial printing department and 
storage. 

The Duplex press, while lo- 
cated on the second floor, has 
its foundation built from the 
first floor. Plate glass windows 
on the two sides make it easily 
conspicuous from two streets. 

The new building is 45 feet 
wide and 93 feet long, and with 
the two-story 50 by 80 foot old 
building, gives the newspaper 
plant approximately 17,000 feet 
of floor space. The old building 
was fully remodeled to increase 
efficiency and give more space 
to advertising, newsroom and 
business office, as well as to per- 
mit expansion of an office supply 
store on the ground floor. 

The addition is equipped with 
natural gas, radiant heat, large 
exhaust fans for ventilation and 
industrial windows. 

John H. Wolpers, publisher of 
the Daily American Republic, 
came to Poplar Bluff in 1916, and 
prchased a run-down weekly. 

May, 1923, he converted it 


half ¢ 
in | 


The Daily American Republic building at Poplar Bluff, Mo., ong a 
and concrete, fireproof addition at back. The 


portion of the new bric 


original building is used only for offices and for the firm's office equip- 


ment 


into a daily, which for four or 
five years had a hectic un- 
certain existence. 

In 1928, Mr. Wolpers and as- 
sociates purchased a daily news- 
paper published by Dwight H. 
Brown and in 1935 purchased 
its present home—the first time 
in the history of Poplar Bluff 
that a newspaper owned the 
building it occupied. 

Associated with Mr. Wolpers 
are his two sons, Robert M. 
Wolpers, and Alan Wolpers. 


Exhibit Planned 


The Philadelphia (Pa.) In- 
quirer will display photo murals 
showing the work of the 13 A. F. 
of L. unions who work in its 
plant as part of an exhibit of 
the AFL-Union Industries Show 
in Convention Hall and Com- 
mercial Museum, May 6-13. 


store. 


Wayne Sellers PM 
San Francisco News 


Wayne C. Sellers becomes 
production manager, San Fran- 
cisco ( ) 


a ews, effective 
April 15, Earl D. Baker, business 
manager, announces. 


The 34-year-old son of H. S. 
Sellers, publisher of the Rising 
Star (Tex.) Record, has been 
with the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram seven years and had been 
secretary of the Texas News- 
paper Publishers Association. 


Plans in Alabama 


Montgomery (Ala.) Adver- 
tiser-Journal is having archi- 
tectural plans prepared for an 
annex nstallation of air- 
conditioning. 


LETTING THE BIG ONES DOWN EASY 


Handling big newsprint rolls need no longer be a headache to pressmen. 
Gifford-Wood has solved the problem with the pneumatic lowering 
machine shown at right. All you do is feed in the roll from truck, box car, 
etc., and flip the control latch. Loading fingers hold the roll securely dur- 
ing lowering. Automatic discharge fingers gently eject roll to conveyor, 
platform, press or storage room. That's all there is to it and it will lower 
your handling costs, eliminate damaged rolls and speed up your operation. 


This bi: 


is also 





lowering rolls. 
In addition, Gifford-Wood can supply entire materials handling systems 
for carrying stereos, mail sacks, magazines and other materials. For expe- 
rienced help in your handling problems, write your nearest Gifford-Wood 
office. 


ilable electrically operated for raising as well as 


G7‘FoRo-Wooo Co. 


HUDSON: N.Y 


17 CHICAGO 6 


NEW YORK 


420 Lexington 
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| 4,500 Visit Plant 
Of Mattoon J-G 


An estimated crowd of 4,500 
rsons were guests at the o; “ 


Gazette on March 15. They con- 
sumed gallons of coffee and 
of doughnuts. 

W. B. Hamel, publisher, also 
was host at a dinner party for 


| directors of the Mattoon Jour- 


nal Co. and for press association 
officials and members-of the fac- 
ulties of the University of Illi- 
nois and Eastern Illinois State 
College. 
$60,000 Expansion 

The $60,000 expansion is the 
third in less than 10 years and 
one of several since the = 
foumne 2 the Weekly Gazette 
in 1856. Nine years after the Ga- 
zette was founded the Weekly 
Journal was established and in 
another nine years the Daily 
Journal was established. The 
Daily Journal and Weekly Ga- 
zette were consolidated in 1905 
and 14 years later another con- 
solidation took place which in- 
volved the Commercial-Star. 


Spokane’s Order 


New equipment to be installed 
in the plant of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle will 
include two additional color cyl- 
inders for the Hoe black press, 
a Linotype “Model 31” and an 
Intertype “Model G-4-25 sm.” 





IN EQUIPMENT FOR MECHANICAL HANDLING OF MATERIALS 




























PROBLEM: HOW TO FEED A PAPER-HUNGRY PRESS... 
BEST ANSWER: THE WOOD SYSTEM OF AUTOMATIC FEEDING! 





THE WOOD SYSTEM PROVIDES AUTO- 
MATIC PAPER FEEDING FOR THIS 
COTTRELL ROTARY BOOK PRESS, IN- 
STALLED IN THE PLANT OF COURIER- 
CITIZEN COMPANY, LOWELL, MASS. 


To satisfy the huge appetite of a high speed Rotary Book Press such as the 
Cottrell pictured here, calls for equipment capable of performing three functions. 


@ A GOOD PRECISION BUILT REEL FROM WHICH TO UNWIND THE WEB 
@ A POSITIVE METHOD TO ACHIEVE SENSITIVE WEB CONTROL 
@ THE MEANS TO REPLENISH THE WEB WITHOUT STOPPAGE OR SLOW-UP 


. ate - 

a 
woop PNEUMATIC TENSION—Provides 
highly selective, sensitive web control dur- 
mg every run and every splice through 
gentle, powerful air pressures. Tension 
belts are individually controlled by air pis- 


tons operating automatically to keep belt WOOD AUTOPASTER—Without stoppage or 
at selected tension. Available with fixed the slightest clow-up, webe eve replenished 
belts for newsprint or with running belts and spliced entirely automatically by merely 
for delicate stock and paper converting. pushing a control button. Shortens run- 





ning time, reduces waste, power consump- 
tion, wear on presses and men. 





WOOD REEL—Designed and built to high- 
est precision WOOD dards, Accom- 
modates webs of any size or width. : 








<0” 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 





WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY © SALES OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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WHEN THE CHIPS 
ARE DOWN 


—You Can Count on the UNITED PRESS 















ALL WITHIN 24 HOURS— 

WHEN a jury in San Francisco found Harry Bridges guilty of perjury and con- 
spiracy, the United Press was 

5 MINUTES AHEAD 


WHEN a jury in lowa City freed college boy Robert Bednasek of a charge of 
murder, the United Press was 


6 MINUTES AHEAD 


WHEN the giant flying boat Mars crashed and burned at Honolulu, the United 
Press was 


35 MINUTES AHEAD 


UNITED PRESS Ue 


THE WORLD'S BEST COVERAGE OF THE WORLD'S BIGGEST NEWS 
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CIRCULATION 


Street Sales 





Can Be 


Boosted Profitably 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CIRCULATION managers, who 
have depended largely on home 

livery and have made little 
or no effort to develop street 
sales, are now faced with the 
question of —— street serv- 
ice can be profitable. 

WwW. G. Beloit (Wis.) 
Daily News, recently presented 
facts from a survey among 
Central States circulators in the 
15-50,000 group. S ing as a 
home delivery sup; r, yet be- 
lieving that added sales can be 
had at newsstands, Mr. Scott 


Desire Must Be There 

“We find the i ae 
boost newsstand and str fae 
is through judicious Come of 
outlets, early distribution, good 

good — and 
promotion—and 0: most funda- 
mental tM ar desire to 
do so.” 

One factor which can lead to 
increased street sales, he 
‘warned, is es home 
delivery service. He reported 
that about 10% to 15% of the 
members surveyed stated they 
do not want to promote street 
and dealer sales, feeling they 
would do so at the expense of 
home delivery. 

Rage the ony News, how- 
ever, disagree that a good pro- 
o-_, of this kind is farmbal” 
said Mr. Scott. “We believe that 
good single-sales promotion eats 
into home delivery circulation 
to any degree only when home 
delivery service doesn’t measure 
up to standard. 

Can Build Readers 

“We believe that ao vag 
home delivery is the better of 
the two services for the regular 
customer. For those who find 
stand sales more to their ad- 
vantage, we feel it good busi- 
ness to provide that service. 

. Scott also pointed ‘out 
that in highly competitive situ- 
ations, a newspaper may find 
that intermittent sales to street 
customers, through a more vig- 
orous newsstand and street sales 
program, will often furnish ,the 
best means of “softening up” an 
otherwise tough pr: “This 
is probably the reason that more 
interest in single copy sales was 
shown in the survey replies 
among members from a city 
having more than one home 

newspaper,” he remarked. 

Following are highlights from 
the survey as reported by Mr. 


Locations Important 

“Judicious distribution of 
store and newsstand outlets is 
important, but does not neces- 
sarily mean numerous outlets. 
The problem of returns enters 
the picture here in that too 
many outlets increase the per- 
centage returns. This means 
that if you give returns, your 
revenue rate will be cut, and 
$4 


if you do not, as is the case 
with 65% of the members re- 
porting, then you lose circula- 
tion at a greater rate, since you 
will have that many more out- 
lets preferring to be a few short 
rather than a few over. Of 
course, this can be cured by 
re-deliveries, but that’s expen- 
sive too. 

“Probably the best way to de- 
termine if an area can profit- 
ably support a new outlet is to 
put the outlet in on a two-week 
trial basis with urns, 
making careful note of the 
draw and returns of neighbor- 
ing outlets. This will give some 
idea of whether or not the new 
outlet would bring in enough 

sales to offset the fact 
that you will be adding to re- 
turns, re-deliveries or early sell- 
outs. In other words, it’s poor 
policy to have six outlets doing 
the job that five could do prac- 
tically as oy Another thing 
to consider in locating outlets 
is that it is of ‘advantage to have 
a few spots throughout the area 
that remain open after the usual 
= closing hour. 

In the matter of distribution 
of sales, 62% of the members 
oe, handle their outlets 
directly through their own of- 
fices, the remainder wholesaling 
papers out to an independent 
agent. Except for a few iso- 
lated cases, everyone deals di- 
rectly with his suburban out- 
lets. In one college town stu- 
dents are hired on a commis- 
sion basis to supervise street 
sellers and store outlets. 

Supermarkets Good Spots 

“Vending machines, and to a 
lesser degree honor boxes, are 
coming into greater use at iso- 
lated spots where sales are not 
heavy enough during any one 
period to use a street seller, and 
where no store is suitably lo- 
cated. Secondary shop outlets 
and bus stops are good ex- 
—— Su ———- seem to 

an excellent outlet that is 
» not exploited to full ad- 
vantage. With a customer 
standing at the counter waiting 
to be checked out, money in 

hand, a well displayed paper 
stands an excellent chance of 
creating an impulse sale. 

“The reported wholesale rates 
varied from lic r copy 
with 3 to 3%c cov 90% 
of the cases. We f abso- 
lutely no correlation between 
rate and_ sales. jingle-copy 
sales, by the way, represented 
from less than 1% up to 20% 
of total sales. It appears that 
time of delivery, display, loca- 
tion of outlets and supervision 
are a bigger boost to sales than 
lower rates. It was especially 
noted that more rsonal con- 
tact with the seller promoted 


more good-will and better sales 
— ownward adjustment of 
rates.” 





His Report Card 

San Diego, Calif.—Sanford 
Jarrell, San Diego Journal re- 
porter, went “back to school” 
for a week to see how he 
would fare against present 


Hi ninth. d In 


five tests taken in the class- 
rooms of various junior high 
schools, he flunked in four— 
English, general science, al- 
gebra and Latin. He managed 
to salvage an A in history 
and a series of entertaining, 
illustrated articles on his ex- 
periences. 


10 Quiz Kid Carriers 

Tue Chicago Herald-American 
has completed a series of audi- 
tions with the Quiz Kids for its 
carrier boys. ghty-three of 
them availed themselves of the 
opportunity and 10 were found 
to “have what it takes” to be 
Quiz Kids and will appear on 
the radio-TV program from 
time to time. 

The H-A ran a series of 
stories about the carrier candi- 
dates. A 18-year-old carrier 
won first honors in the final au- 
dition conducted by Joe Kelly, 
quiz master. 


SCMA Directors Meet 

Sprinc meeting of the officers 
and directors of the Southern 
Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion took place recently at 
Birmingham, Ala. SCMA con- 
vention dates were set for Sept. 
14-16 at Jackson, Miss. 


78 Carriers Win Trip 

SEVENTY-EIGHT Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News carriers have qual- 
ified to make the trip to Phila- 
delphia and Valley Forge, April 
11. Each of them turned in at 
least six new subscriptions dur- 
ing January and February. 
Many of the boys are now ge 
ing for a ert ras 2 — > 
Washington, D ay 28-3 
on a point Ld of B... 
values. 


“Mystery House’ Test 

THe Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Daily News carriers are chal- 
lenged in a new contest involv- 
ing ability to recognize homes 
on their routes. Circulation Di- 
rector Arthur G. Pollock offers, 
in the Junior Daily News, to 
pay cash to carriers who can 
vey Shu the , picture of a “Mys- 
A bonus is paid 
if the house is that of a non- 
subscriber and the boy on that 
route succeeds in signing the 
occupant up for paper delivery. 

Scores of high-scoring a 
News carriers are in compet 
tion for a trip to San Diego 
Naval Base. Five new subscrip- 
tions qualifies a carrier. 

s 


Plans Georgia Daily 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Matt G. Perk- 
ins, resident of the North Side 
Publishing Co. and publisher of 
the North Side (Ga.) News has 
announced that the North Side 
News will, if —_ now in the 
making are through, 
start issuing a daily on or about 
April 10. 











Alabama Daily 
Gets Business on 
Census Guess 


Troy, a Troy Messen- 
ger obtained 800 inches of extra 
advertising space through the 
sale of five pages in a Census 
Contest. 

The newspaper sold a “pack- 
age” deal which included space 
on a co-op page for five weeks, 
news backing, page-size stick- 
ers for participating store win- 
dows and official entry blanks. 

The contest is designed as a 
traffic getter. More than 
in merchandise prizes are of- 
fered. Participants seek to guess 
the number of people in the 
town and in the county. No 
purchase, no consideration, no 
chance or lottery is involved. 

Since awarding of the prizes 
will be based on the official 
census figures, not expected to 
be released until next year, the 
contest can be put on at any 
time before the release of the 
— figures, said Pub- 

isher Glenn Jones. 

Contestants are required to 
go to a | of the stores adver- 
tised ai get an entry blank. 
Guesses are limited to one each 
day at any or all of the stores 
between ae A 1 and May 13. 
Prizes will given at each 
store. 


& 
N. Y. Times Booklet 
Shows Distribution 

A 20-page circulation book 
showing distribution of the New 

York Times throughout the 
United States is being distrib- 
uted to advertising agencies. 

The report is compiled from 
the Times sale for a single day 
designated by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, and represents 
gross distribution. 

The booklet shows the Times 
is read in 12,041 cities, towns 
and — in all 48 states, and 
the District of Columbia. 

” 


First Free Day in ‘50 


St. PeErerspurc, Fla.—March 
22 was another cial da 
vening Inde- 


history for the 
pendent. It was the 18ist time 
the yg made good its 
offer to give the paper free be- 
cause the sun didn’t shine be 
fore 2:30 p.m. The offer has 
stood for 39% years. The last 
free paper was on Aug. 12, 1949. 
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+ Fact ee 


80 million Americans 
have life insurance today. 
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INFORMATION 











THE INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


In 4 out of every 5 families there is at least one 
policyholder. The number of insured families is greater 
than the number having telephones or automobiles. 


On the average, each insured family has 4 policies. 


Even though ownership is highest in cities and towns, 
3 out of 5 families on farms have life insurance. 


Altogether, American families own $213 billion of 
life insurance protection . .. more than $6000 per 
insured family. : 


Although men are traditionally ‘the breadwinners,”’ 
women themselves own $40 billions of life insurance. 


Here is evidence of the thrift-mindedness of Americans 
—doing for themselves on their own. 


The Institute of Life Insurance provides these facts 
and figures to meet the interest of these people and 
the general public in life insurance and how it 
operates. As a central source of information, the 
Institute is set up to answer inquiries from the 
press and public. 


CENTRAL SOURCE OF 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 8, 1950 , 





Flower Copy 
Blooms From 
Barren Field 


little words, 
oman flowers,” in row upo: 
of obituary notices, hove ahenest 
disappeared from the columns 
of the Little Rock (Ark.) 
kansas D 


Ar emocrat. 
lace of this half-line of 


—— 


In 
copy have grown several acres 
of display advertising for roses, 
carnati lenias, age 


er oom of the ign in 
review 0! campaign 

Little Rock was mailed out this 
week to the retail advertising 
managers of approximately 
1,000 newspapers associ- 
ated with the Bureau of Adver- 
, ANPA. 


“We sent out the bulletin,” 
said Karl F. Moore, director of 
the Retail Division of the Bu- 
reau, “to provide newspaper 
staff men with the kind of seo 
terial which is useful to 
in direct sales contacts with 


local florists.” 
Flowers for funerals, Mr. 
Moore noted, represent over 


60% of the average fiorist’s 
business. The request to omit 
flowers has — florists all 
over the country. 

The model campaign in Little 
Rock — in 1 to —— 
all that. e city’s florists 
ed together to form the Flosista 
Association of Greater Little 
Rock. They knew friends of 
bereaved families would send 
flowers regardless of any 
“Please omit” inserted tradi- 
tionally in obituary notices. But 
less-intimate acquaintances, it 
was felt, would be discouraged 
from sending flowers if the 
three little words appeared in 


the pa 
In y, 1948, the first Associ- 
ation ads appeared. Average 


size insertion was two columns 
by 10 inches although from 
time to time smaller ads ap- 
peared. Copy was slanted two 
ways: to urge bereaved families 
not to deny their friends the 
privilege of sending’ flowers, 
and to remind people that send- 
ing flowers was the best way of 
expressing sympathy. 

Ads appeared exclusively in 
daily newspapers. The Associa- 
tion reasoned that dailies reach 

influence more people than 
any other medium, and at the 
lowest cost. 

The response was immediate. 
“Please omit flowers” began to 

ppear from obituary notices. 
And, more important to the 
florists, there was a noticeable 
increase in orders for flowers 
for funerals. 

Success of the campaign 
awakened new interest in Fa 
vertising by Little Rock florists. 
Cooperative promotions bloomed 
for Mother’s Day, Valen- 
tine’s Day, r, Memorial 
Day, Christmas, birthdays and 
anniversaries. 


s 
$12,431 in Fund 
Houston, Tex.—The Carter 
Boyd F » Sponsored by the 
Houston Press for the family of 
a slain Negro war veteran, 
soared to $12,431.48 last week. 
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Readership Research 
continued from page 6 


it is our belief that most are 
sufficiently sophisticated to take 
that fact into F aye in their 
of the value of cir- 





mental purposes.” ABC, too, 
represented a new development 
when it was formed, the state- 
ment reminds. 

ABC Is ‘Cornerstone’ 

The two procedures’ with 
which the statement deals are 
analysis of controlled circula- 
tions of business publications 
and studies of magazine audi- 


ences. 

The complete statement: 

1. The circulation data pro- 
vided by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations represent the cor- 
nerstone of the effort to meas- 
ure exposure to advertising in 
printed publications. The main- 
tenance of high standards in 
the analysis and auditing of cir- 
pore omy pioneered and devel- 
oped by the ABC over the past 
generation, remains as vital as 
ever not only in buying pub- 
lication advertising, but in gear- 
ing circulation practices to ad- 
vertisers’ needs. 

2. The ANA does not look 
with favor on any cay + gemma 
that would jeopardize the con- 
tinued reliability and accept- 
ance of ABC data or that would 
tend to substitute other meas- 
ures for audited circulation fig- 
ures. It is our opinion, how- 
ever, that neither of these 
harmful consequences will re- 
sult from adoption of the two 
principal procedures over which 
controversy has developed. 
These two procedures are: 

a) The analysis of controlled 
circulations of business publica- 
tions, and 

b) the studies of magazine 
audiences proposed by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation. 

Payment Is Basic Concept 

3. ANALYSIS OF CONTROLLED 
CIRCULATIONS. 

a) Advertisers accept the ba- 
sic concept that payment for a 
publication by the subscriber 
or other buyer represents per- 
haps the most important evi- 
dence as to the degree of his 
interest in it. For this reason, 
advertisers will continue to 
want an audited measure of 
circulations. On the other hand, 
particularly in the field of busi- 
ness publications, advertisers 
are faced with the practical 
problem of selecting among 
media whose publishers have 
found it good business practice 
to include in their circulations 
a greater or lesser proportion 
of copies that are not charged 
for. With such circulation, often 
termed “controlled,” the adver- 
tiser has the problem of apprais- 
ing the effectiveness of the con- 
trols exercised by the publisher 
in providing a potential audi- 
ence that is gy for the 
advertising of his product. To 
the extent that advertisers buy 

ce in such publications, it is 
their advantage to 
kind of persons to 
pod the free —- are sent— 
their —, = —— 
geographic ocation, etc.—as 
contrasted with knowing mere- 
ly that these copies are sent 
without charge. 

b) So long as advertisers are 
informed as how many 
copies have not been paid for, 


ol — vg AB 


culations. Payment for a pub- 
lication, as a matter of fact, is 
a question of degree. The au- 
diting procedures of the ABC 
itself sanction the counting of 
circulation which is obtained at 
less than “list” prices, either 
through outright my reduc- 
tions or through premiums or 
other means. In these cases, no 
less than in the case of circu- 
lation which is completely with- 
out charge, the advertiser must 
attempt to assess relative adver- 
tising values as compared with 

= which are paid for at 

1 prices. 

c) In the practical working 
out of analyses of “controlled” 
circulations, it would seem de- 
sirable that the apportionment 
of the field of trade publications 
between the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and the Controlled 
Circulation Audit should be 
made explicit, in terms of the 
percentages of free and paid 
circulations that make a pub- 
lication eligible for one organi- 
zation or the other. This factor 
should not continue to depend 
on the problematical continua- 
tion of bey attitudes on the part 
of the ectors of those respec- 
tive organizations. 

. MAGAZINE AUDIENCE RE- 
SEARCH 

a) If the magazine audience 
research which has been pro- 
posed for execution by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation 
could have the effect of lower- 
ing the standard of measure- 
ment upheld by the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations in the 
magazine field, the ANA would 
have serious reservations about 
its support of these studies. 
Resting, however, on our be- 
lief in the inherent intelligence 
and common sense of buyers of 
advertising space, we have no 
fear whatever of such a con- 
sequence. 

b) We are concerned about 
the long-term result for maga- 
zines and magazine advertisers 
if blocks are placed in the way 
of the desire for a steady ad- 
vance in the advertiser’s knowl- 
edge of what he is buying in 
the form of magazine space. 
The advertiser’s millennium 
would be to know what sales 
effect his individual advertise- 
ments exerted on what people. 
The nearest practicable ap- 
proach to that objective is 
necessarily an elementary one, 
but any advance in that direc- 
tion will help the advertiser 
use magazine space more effec- 
tively, and therefore more fully. 
It is our opinion that unbiased 
studies of the characteristics of 
magazine audiences, ,made by 
the most 
now available, represent such 
an advance. 

Won't Replace ABC 

c) Such information, far from 
replacing audited circulation 
figures, will supplement them 
and render them increasingly 

valuable. Circulation data pro- 
vide a positive measure of the 
number of es of a magazine 
that are distributed to readers. 
They do not, however, reveal 
any facts with regard to the 
kind of people who read the 
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publication. It is only through 
surveys of the reading public 
information can be ob- 


in the composition of 
audiences like sex, 
come. is also on 
way that advertisers can ascer 
tain, for such use as their judg 
ment dictates, mt 





vertisers 
ss — facts. of this 
ind importa: 

d) The by which 
audience studies are carried out 
do not — as long a history 
as methods of qsoveniing and 
auditing. In some minds they 
also suffer by comparison be 
cause they yield approxima- 
tions rather than figures that 
can be checked and balanced in 
the accounting sense: It should 
be remembered, on the other 
hand, that audience data can be 
obtained in no other way, and 
that approximations are accep 
ted by intelligent men every 
day as a sound basis for prac 
tical ‘business decisions. It 
should also be remembered that 
the techniques for such surveys 
have advanced markedly in re 
cent years and that enough rec- 

ognized practitioners are now 
available to provide a source of 
sound judgment as to what is 
practicable and what is not. 

e) It is true that audience 
bow can be fe nwagg Fig = 
petitive purposes. 

— = ——. —, 

oO! Ss cu! catego: 

tatio r ie ie = 
ons Ss si nec 

the buyer to “be awa 


we believe to be undies o 
fears of those o think that 
buyers of por will pro 
gressively abdicate that respon 
sibility. 
a 

s = s a 

500 at ‘Gridiron 


Fort Wortn, Tex.—More than 
500 Texas bigwigs, from Gov. 
Allan Shivers on down, 
$10 a plate to see their own 
roasting or laugh while others 

ot the branding iron at the 
ourth annual Texas Gridiron 
Dinner March 31. Walter Hum 
phrey, editor of the Fort Worth 
ge ras roastmaster. Part ha 

e gridiron proceeds 
used as cash awards to high 
school journalism graduates. 





On Newspaper Writing— 


A Special Issue of Nieman 
Reports 


Sixty pages on the practical prob- 
lems of writing news by the twelve 
reporters and editors now on Nie- 
man Fellowships at Harvard—with @ 
challenging introductory article by 
Theodore Morrison, lecturer in Eng- 
lish at Harvard University. 
coples $1.00. Ten for $5.00. 


Nieman Reports is published four 
times a year by the Nieman Fellows 
on problems of journalism. Sub- 
scription $2.00 a year, 44 Holyoke 
House, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Single 

















icle by 
in Eng- 
Single 


ed four 

Fellows 
. Sub- 
Holyoke 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 


First of the Fine Cars In Value 


Give yourself tis Springtime Lift 


eter come a time when you'll 
awake to find that spring is here 
once more. 


The world is young again—and so are 
you—and you feel like flinging back 
the steel canopy of the family sedan 
and traveling free and open, one with 
the birds and the fleeting clouds. 


Well—what’s holding you back? 


Not far away—no farther than your 
Buick dealer’s—there’s a car like this 
one, 


A car brawny and beautiful, with 152 
mighty horsepower under its bonnet. 


A thing graceful of line, bold-fronted 
in husky chromed steel, and marked 


along its tapering fenders with a rich 
and burnished sweep of shining metal. 


A car that strides the roads on soft and 
gentle coil springs—that tosses back its 
top at the tug on a handy control—a 
car in which windows rise and fall-and 
the front seat adjusts itself at the touch 
of a button. 


It’s a Buick RoADMASTER Convertible, 
matchless companion for stepping into 
springtime’s glories. It is yours in 
fresh, new springtime colors—and the 
silken magic of Dynaflow Drive is part 
and parcel of it. 


Why not see it—why not try it—by 


calling on your Buick dealer? Who 
knows? —at its lower-than-expected 


prices it may be the way to make this 
spring the spring you'll remember 
always. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


ROADMASTER 


Greoter Valve 


When Setter avtemebila one Built Buick will build hem, 
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PROMOTION 


104 Pages of Facts 
On Cleveland—Free 


By T. S. Irvin 


WuaT EVER happened to all 
the furor of a couple of years 
back about consumer panels? 
One year, it seems, they were 
all the rage in research. Every- 
body was going to have one. 

Well, it’s nice to be able to 
report that some of the panels 
are still in business, and doing 
fine, thank you. Here, for in- 
stance, is a fat report from the 
Cleveland Consumer Panel, op- 
erated for the Cleveland (0O.) 
Press. It a toa — 104 

= ev single page is 
worth close a | careful study. 

This is the second published 
report of the Cleveland panel. 
It a the 12 months from 
October, , through eget 
ber, 110. By comparing the 
new’ information with that 
found in the first report—and 
the comparisons are made right 
here for you—you have a two- 
year picture of the family buy- 
ing of all important brands of 
26 basic grocery classifications. 
Surely it is unnecessary to un- 
derscore the vital importance 
of this information. 

The panel report is well de- 
signed for quick and easy use 
and comprehensive. It is spiral- 
bound, for flat opening, in file- 
size. It is convenien tab- 
indexed, for quick finding of 
what you want. The informa- 
tion is given in detail, by brand 
by month. It is also charted by 

assification by month on a 
graph chart, and the where- 
bought information is shown on 
a bar chart, so that you can get 
the whole picture at a glance. 

ere a wealth of useful 
information in this report for 
advertisers, information worth 
thousands of dollars to them 
that they get from the Press 
absolutely for free. Just one 
nugget for a sample—couple of 
years ago, three chains split 
most of the business in Cleve- 
land. Today, the report shows, 
a fourth is taking a sizeable 
chunk of business away from 
them. 

Two other important Scripps- 
Howard panels are also still go- 
ing strong—the Memphis panel, 
run by the Commercial Appeal 


and Press Scimitar; and the 
Knoxville panel, run by the 
News-Sentinel. 

The 


‘Census 
Now that the 1950 population 
census is under way, an impor- 
tant note comes from Raoul 
Blumberg, Washington (D. C.) 
Post, chairman of NNPA’s re- 
search committee: 

“Local supervisors are author- 
ized to release city and county 
population figures as soon as 
they have been compiled. These 
will be given out to local news- 
papers—which, as you well 
know, means to the city rooms 
and not to you—somewhere 
around June 1. Metropolitan 
area information will be out 
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later—probably in July. 
you will write to the 
Population Division, Bureau of 
partment of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., you 
can be put on the mailing list 
for population census informa- 
tion for whatever particular 
area interests you—that is, city, 
state, metropolitan area, etc.” 


NNPA Convention 
Official call for the 1950 con- 
vention of the National News- 
paper Pr tion A 
has been sounded by Fred 
gg Norfolk (Va.) Newspa- 
resident. The meeting 
will” e place May 15-17 in the 
— Hotel, Milwaukee, 


"i has asked directors and 
committee chairmen to come to 
Milwaukee May 12 or 13 for a 
series of pre-convention busi- 
ness meetings. The annual busi- 
ness session will take F oneae May 
15, at which time officers will 
be elected. 

Court Conlee, Milwaukee 
Journal, and Andrew Hertel, 
Milwaukee Sentinel, are co- 
chairmen of the convention. 


To sleep... 

Next A that other something 
that also begins with an “s,” 
sleep is surely the most uni- 
ve popular pastime of us 
mortals. So you can bet that the 
National Sleep Show in Chi- 
cago April 17-29 will ull 
crowds of eager and wide- 
awake fo 

Alert to "the a oppor- 
tunities in the show, the Chi- 
cago Herald-American is plan- 
ning some solid editorial sup- 
port—and is promoting the tie- 
in opportunities to areas 
with an intriguing folder. “We 
lie awake nights,” ry says, “to 
help you sell —— And a die- 
cut window makes you a peep- 
~~ Tom to look at a sleeping 
cutie. 


In the Bag 
Wonder if Scripps - Howard 
News, the family monthly maga- 
zine, ever goes to a list of ad- 
vertisers? ms to us it would 
make a keen promotion to them. 
April issue is a dinger, devoted 
as it is, — to Scripps- 
Howard women. 
(Mich.) Press 


‘and Rapids 

is out with its 1950 Grocery 
Store Route Guide. Divides city 
into seven routes, easy for sales- 
— to follow, and gives names 

ind addresses of all grocery out- 
lets, noting the type of outlet it 
is. Also out with a Drug Store 
Route Guide. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily 
News out with a cross-section 
surv showing buying habits 
ards of its r 
ers. = i covers 5,498 per- 
about 








per’s circulation. 
Philadel (Pa.) I od 
out with No. 9 in its “Phi 
phia Automotive geil cusias. 
Covers new car sales, passenger 
and commercial, by makes 
by counties in tne Y philadelphia 
market for the year 1949. 


Bright Shwe 


Free Theater Tickets 

Newspapers of Ottawa, Cana- 
da, are carrying a new type of 
ad for John Heney & Son, Ltd., 
which announced it would 
vide two free theater tickets 
and a free baby sitter so custom- 
ers can go to a show while their 
new Iron Fireman is being in- 
stalled. 


Calendar Service 

In an effort to halt continuous 
conflicts of meetings, — 
speeches and communi’ 
activities, the Gainesville (Ga.) 
Daily Times has established a 
special Culendor Service as a 
community project. Working on 
a 12-month basis, the paper 
offers to schedule all events on 
a calendar, to notify planners 
of community events what dates 
are open, and ———- attempt 
to arrange various activities so 
that programs of general inter- 
est do not fall on the same 
night. 


Lost Pet Ads with Pics 
AcTING on the theory that a 
display ad with a picture, even 
if only one-column wide would 
recover more lost pets than the 
typical classified, Howard Page, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Mirror dis- 
play —, proved it. The 
rst ad, seeking a Great Dane 
lost by two young boys, brought 
results in a few minutes after 
the first edition hit the streets. 


Azalea Sale 
To HELP home-owners brighten 
their premises, Phil Buchheit, 
publisher of the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald-Journal, offered 
25,000 azalea plants from a 
Florida nursery and sold them 
at low cost at a public sale. 
Buyers snapped up the flower- 
ing plants in a traffic-jamming, 
45-minute sale despite heavy 
The newspaper paid all 
expenses and net $1,900 rofit 
for its 1950 Christmas eer 
Fund for the poor, sponsored by 
the Goodfellows, composed of 
Herald-Journal employes. 


University to Check 
Plant-City Ad Uses 


Boston—Boston University is 
establishing a Chair of Econo- 
mic Communications to explore 
the entire field of industrial re- 
lations, including plant-city ad- 
vertising. 

The special Professorship is 
sponsored by John W. Hill, 
president of Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc., New York public relations 
counsel. Dr. William W. Ferrier, 
who specialized in economic 
education at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed. Re- 
sults of research pt sr will be 
made available to industry gen- 
erally. 





Standard Prices 
And Units Urged 


si For ROP Color 


An agency executive made a 
plea this week for standardized 
prices and units in run-of-paper 
color advertising. 

John W. Turnbell of Allen- 
Klapp Co., New York, said: 

“Publishers, and others, 
watching progress in the devel- 
opment of run-of-paper color 
linage, have seen decided gains 
in this category in recent 
months. Run-of-paper color of- 
fers great possibilities for in- 
creased general linage for the 
future, but it can never be a 
large source of revenue to news- 
papers generally until the rules 
and regulations are standard- 
ized. t must be made avail- 
able m general accounts to do 
a national or sectional coverage 
job at standardized prices and 
units. 

“General eeteente will = 
come more color-minded 
ever before when color tele- 
vision becomes 2 reality which, 
from all » will be soon. 
While tele = may not be a 
headache to many publishers 
ody it will be soon, for this new 

of entertainment and ad- 
vertising is moving with a rush 
a soon will cover the entire 
country. 

“Our expanding economy and 
increased ulation will mean 
larger vertising appropria- 
tions and newspapers will get 
their share. However, we must 
not rest on our oars, but plan 
now to meet the competition of 
the future and adjust our sell- 
ing to the changing times. ROP 
color offers an impor‘ant me 
dium to meet the co npetitive 
era ahead. 

“The Philadelphia Inquirer 
has just announced acceptance 
of 2, 3, and 4color space in 
page units, run of paper—a for- 
ward step from this great news 
paper.” 


Color Ads Used 
To Sell Appliances 


Cuicaco — Use of daily news- 
paper color advertising for 
erchandising of home > appl: 
ances in the Chicago area 
be inaugurated by Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. here —_— 3 with publica- 
tion of the first of a series of 
10 run-of-paper color adver 
tisements on Westinghouse ap- 
pliances scheduled in the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

This direct factory approach 
to the Chicago appliance con- 
sumer through newspaper coles 
advertising, the biggest step of 
its kind since before the war, 
is designed to give all Westing- 
house dealers throughout the 
Chicago area an opportunity to 
benefit from the sustained im- 
of manufacturer advertis- 


‘Featured in the campaign, 
handled b; a and Smith 
and Ross, will be Westing- 
house leundivacnat and ironer 

uipment, television sets, Te 
frigerators, and ranges. 
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Ne Plus Ultra 


Fulfilling all advance predictions, the Ringling Bros and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus opened its monster mid-century edition at New York's 
Madison Square Garden on Wednesday night, April 5th, to the acclaim 
of the press and the instantaneous and continuing approval of children 
of all ages. 


From the opening display of brainy bruins with new ideas to the 
closing volley of “Jungle Drums,” fantastic surprise finale, the Big Show 
once more demonstrated its kinship with greatness. 

This year’s mobilization of marvels has lavishness and laughter, 
novelty and nostalgia, incredible beauty and rhythmic precision. It has, 
as well, the stunning circus super-spectacle, “When Dreams Come True,” 
and the outstanding zoological attraction, Mrs. Gargantua the Great 
and her recently-adopted baby gorillas, Gargantua the Second and 
Mlle. Toto. 


The Greatest Show on Earth, changeless and ever changing, 
stands poised for 1950. 


Visiting the papers for The Big One 
WILLIAM FIELDS ALLEN LESTER 
FRANK BRADEN ARTHUR CANTOR 
ANDREW JACKSON CLARKE 
ROLAND BUTLER, Gen. Press Rep. 
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Sylvania Introduces 
New Sales Manager 


By James L. Collings 


THE TALL, handsome man with 
the mustache was backed up 
against the curtains. pipe 
had a date with his teeth and 
caressed each molar. 

He froze into position, get- 
ting ready for a head-and- 
shoulders. 

Then he glanced at the bulb 
in the photographer’s camera. 
He did a retake. 

“Is that a G-E bulb?” he 
asked, somewhat incredulously. 

Yes, it is, he was told. The 
cameraman laughed and re- 
marked that G-E usually had 
only one dud in a thousand. 

“M: ” he exploded good 
“y hope it doesn’t go 


Out of the Cage 

Meet George C. Connor. A 

—. of other people did this 

at a press conference in 
New York City. Mr. Connor is 
general sales manager of the 
—s. division of Sylvania 

Electric Products, Inc. 

He has rolled as one of the 
main wheels in the Sylvania 
outfit for many years and is 
well known to the trade, but 
this was the first time he was 
let out of the cage in his pres- 
ent capacity. He became GSM 
in January. 

He sat on a table at the front 
of the room. He was measured, 
impeccable, with the right in- 
flection, the right drape, the 

ight pause. This gentleman 
could sell Ronald Colman an 
American accent. 

He read from a press release 
and gave it a 98 temperature 
and an 85 pulse. 

. “As you can see,” he said, 
the growth of flashlamp pro- 
duction has been tremendous 
since 1937. In that year, 6,500,- 
000 lamps were made. In 1949, 
the figure = somewhere be- 
tween 150-160, 

estimate for 1955 is 500,000,000.” 
(His firm, he said, has about 
50% of the market.) 

“Today,” he read 
out of 12, or 8%, of the 1.500,- 
000,000 pictures taken annually 
are made with flash. Yet only 
19% of the approximately 27,- 
000,000 camera-owning families 
now own flash equipment, with 
another 5% borrowing it oc- 
casionally.” 

Furthermore, he added, flash 
users average 85 pictures an- 


naturedly, ‘ 
off!” 


on, “one 


nually, with non-flashers ac- 
counting for —_ A 45. 
Sylvania pened nearly 


20,000 retail A a for super- 
flash outside photo stores. 
“Today, €. Connor contin- 
ued, “15% 0 f all photo supplies 
and 35% of ebets eubing be busi- 
—., is done through drug out- 


Personal Stuff 


ny details fang Mr. Connor: 
rm in Hi Wash. Stud- 
per at the niverstty of Wash- 
ington. Majored in chemistry- 
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commerce course so he could 


do liaison work between engi- . 
—— sa 
e’s 


neers and sales and 
executives. Which 


ever since. 


done 


this is just so you'll rec- Ee 


ognize Mr. C. if he tries to sell 
you That Product every 1000th 
of a second at f. 4.5. 

Nothing wrong with G-E 
either. At least that’s what the 
photographer kept telling him. 


Southern Hospitality 

A Georcia state highway pa- 
trolman kept a Macon (Ga.) 
News staffer from taking a pic- 
ture of Herman Talmadge, 
Georgia governor, shaking 
hands with a Negro at a recent 
public event there. 

en the governor shook 
hands with the Negro county 
agent, Hank Griffin edged for- 
ward for a negative. 

All he got was a negative 
reply . . . from the state troop- 
er, who, according to Mr. 
Griffin, warned him: “Don’t 
— a = of the governor 

aking nds with a Negro.” 


2 Day's Work 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News took a good bite out of a 
column to tell this story about 
one of its cameramen, George 
J. Butler. 

“A helicopter pilot and a 
Buffalo — enh, News photogra- 
her ast week) un- 
‘olded the. ‘story behind the 
story’—the Se ye - behind 
the — oe pictures in 
today’s 

“For Sour - “and - _ pane hours 
ilot William G m and 
ensman te Ry J. ‘Butler 
played peekaboo with blinding 
snow squalls which forced them 
down five times. Poor visibili 
fr tly lied them to 
skim over tree tops. At one 
place, beg 4 got stuck in the 
mud and had to be towed by 
a tractor. 


“Nevertheless . . . they cov- 
= the assignment, photo- 
exgphing the flood area. 
Butler was able... . 
to snap 19 shots.” 


A Long Relief 
TWENTY-THREE years ago Her- 
man ge the San 


Francisco News as a 
two-weeks vacation relief for 





as relief turned into steady em- 
ployment. Now the relief is 
over. Last week Mr. Bryant 
retired as head of the photo 
department. He is succeeded 
by Eddie Murphy, who is presi- 
dent of the San — 
land Newspaper Guild 


Focusing for Seemed 
THis is the third Graflex 
quick: To as a service 
for p 
According 7 the company’s 








4 
F 
eS 


George Connor 


technical department, “Some 
photographers anxious to take 
advantage of the startling re- 
sults obtainable with infrared 
film believe that unless they 
have a special lens setting they 
cannot focus properly. 

“In reality, the matter of com- 
pensation for difference in fo- 
cus is not as serious as it might 
seem to be. Most lenses need 
be re-focused only 1% or less 
of | the focal length. 

“In the case of lenses up to 
100mm, this adjustment is ob- 
viously not very much, being 
about 1/32 inch. This compen- 
sation is always made by mov- 
ing the lens forward. 

you use ground glass, fo- 

cus as sharply as possible, with 
the red filter on the lens, then 
move the lens forward up to 
of the focal len 


“For practical urposes, par- 


= when shooting in a 
f you stop down to f.16 
or f.22, the depth of field should 


take cate of the slight discrep- 
ancy between normal and infra- 
red focus. 


es 
Milwaukee Club 
Makes 1949 Awards 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—More than 
300 newspapermen and civic of- 
fclals attended the annual par- 

y of the Milwaukee Press Club 
} A the distribution of the an- 
nual magazine, Once-A- Year, 
and the _ announcement of 
awards. The magazine was 
edited by Charles A. House, 
——s Sentinel. 

Award for the most construc- 
tive reporting of * year was 
presented to John N. Redding, 
Milwaukee Journal staff, who 
surveyed the state institutions 
for the mentally handicapped 
and maladjusted. Honorable 
mention went to Helen Bur- 
rowes, Milwaukee Sentinel, for 
stories on medical progress. 

Ray Hunholz, Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, won the ‘pest newspicture 
award. Elmer Richardson, also 
Sentinel, received honorable 
mention. 


s 
20,000 in Contest 
PO pac naryenes penn than 20,- 
es were received by the 
Philedsiphie Bulletin in its 14- 
day “Match Wits With the Man- 
agers” baseball contest. 


Photo Prompts 
- 2,500-Mile Trip 


MiamyI, Fila. pets Bill 
Baggs of the Miami Daily News 
went on a 2,500-mile trip, 
assignment of Managing itor 
Hoke Welch, to investigate fiy- 
ing saucer reports. 

_The assignment grew out of a 
picture which Mrs. Ethel Evans 
of Wildwood, N. J., submitted 
to. the News while she was on 
vacation here. She claimed it 
was a picture of a flying saucer 
which she saw in New Jersey. 
She used a miniature camera 
with a £.4.5. lens at 1/100th of 
a second. The News copyright- 
ed the phote, giving a four- 
column play on Page One. 

Mr. Bagg wrote a two-part 
series on flying saucers and 
mentioned that Mrs. Evans’ pic- 
ture had been submitted to 
News Photographers Wally 
Davis and Ralph Kestly for 
study. The two, with more than 
40 years experience in photog- 
raphy, reported: 

“An unknown type of light of 
intense value which could pos- 
pons | be fluorescent, ray, or gas, 

id have enabled the photog- 
rapher to obtain a photographic 

registration on a panchromatic 
film of the type used here. The 
camera has a lens of —— 
slow transmission value. 
have made exhaustive tests ona 

think it would require a 
as strong as a 100 00 ‘watt bulb at 
a distance of six feet to give 
youa a similar to the 
mg caught 7 Mrs. Evans. That 

is, with the light values we or- 
dinarily deal with.” 


Insurance Co. Plan 
Cuts Accidents 58%, 


WasHINcToN—A little over a 
year ago, Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co. and the News’ cir- 
culation department got togeth- 
er to talk about accidents. 

Circulation Manager Ray 
Mack put into effect a plan the 
insurance company offered. Cir- 
culation truck drivers were 
briefed, a score sheet was post- 
ed, and every man involved in 
an accident went over it with 
Mr. Mack to discuss ways it 
could have been avoided 

Wher ~ insurance year 
closed Dec. 6, the News had cut 
down its accident rate to 3.6 
100,000 miles driven—well 
low the — rate of 5.2 for 
newspaper fleets 

So, on April 1, District Traffic 
Director George E. Keneipp vis- 
ited the News, commended the 
drivers, and handed Business 
Manager Matt Meyer a ce 
cate of merit in benalt of Liber- 

Mutual. 

It cited the News for “con 
spicuous achievement in acci- 
dent prevention represented by 
the operation of their fleet with 

58% ——, vin frequency 
of accidents. . . 


Reeves Appointed 

Lee W. Reeves has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales managet 
of Dickinson & Co., New York, 
a syndicate. 
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The following corrections and 
changes have veen prought 10 
the attention of the EDI1OR & 
PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK edi- 
tors and are being passed along 
to the users of this edition in 
the interest of accuracy and 
service. 

PAGE 24—Culver_ City | (Calif.). 
Change to Culver City-Venice. Add 
Venice Vanguard (e) circulation 1,588 
in bold face (ABC). Sold only in com- 
bination with Star News. 

PAGE 27—Redding (Calif.) Record- 
aos” onal is 
SGC Statement and should be in bold 


face. ss 

PAGE 46—Moline (Ill.) Dispatch. 
Add Lynn Callaway, promotion manager. 

PAGE 54 — ‘Marshalltown (lowa) 
Times-Republican. Change rate to ‘ 
and insert (45) to indicate Arthur H. 
Hage & Associates, Inc. as the national 
representative. 

PAGE 66 — Athol (Mass.) News. 
Change circulation figures to 4,454 bold 
face type, AB ures. 

PAGE 120—Philadeiphia (Pa.) in- 

Charles A. Taylor, 
Chairman, to Charles A. Tyler. 

PAGE 130 — Beaumont (Texas). 
W. W. Ward is editor of the evening 
Journal and R. W. Aker is editor of the 
morning Enterprise only. . 

PAGE 147—Milwaukee (Wis.) Jour- 
nal. Change Donald B. Albert, Bus. 
Mgr. to Donald B. Abert, Bus. Mgr. 

PAGE 154—Montreal (Quebec) Can- 
ada Standard. 
to .90 r line. 

PAGE 159—O’Mara & Ornisbee, Inc. 
Add Montreal, Canada, Star, Weekly 
Star, Standard and Family Herald 
P. ; 219—Add, 





Change advertising rate 


Add, NEW_ ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS EXEC- 
UTIVES ASSOCIATION — George L. 
Geiger, managing editor, Standard-Times, 
New Redford, ass., chairman; L. P. 
Yale, chief, Boston Bureau, Associated 
Press, secretary-treasurer; Executive 
Committee: Sevellon Brown 3rd, associ- 
ate editor, Providence Journal-Bulletin, 
Providence, R. I.; artford, pub- 





lisher, Portsmouth “Herald, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Sumner G. Kean, Fitchburg Sen- 
tinel, Fitchburg, Mass.; William H. 


Heath, editor, Haverhill Gazette, Haver- 
|, Mass. 

PAGE 219—Newspaper Credit Man- 
agers’ Association. Add Lawrence P. 
Currie, New York Mirror, vice-chairman. 

PAGE 223—College ilies. dd 
Hanover, New Hampshire-—The Dart- 
mouth (Sc) member AP, $7.75 per year 
($8.25 _ mailed). 

PAGE 228—Schools and Departments 
of Journalism. Add Houston, Univer- 
sity of, Houston, Tex.—General enroll- 
ment for first term, 12,000. Department 
of Journalism. Faculty: N. S. Patter- 
son, M.A., associate professor of jour- 
nalism and chairman of the journalism 
department; Bruce Underwood, B.A. 
assistant professor; Jim F. Palmer, M.A., 
instructor; Truman Pouncey, M.A., as- 
sistant professor (news photography); 
S. Wayne Taylor, M.A., instructor and 

inting plant manager; Vance Newell, 

.A., instructor and assignment editor 
of the Houston Chronicle; John Belsey, 
instructor and printing plant assistant; 

elen Moore, assistant; Velma Sumrall, 
executive secretary; Roberta Sisson, ex- 
of the printing plant. 
Journalism enrollment, 
200. Graduated in journalism last year, 
15. Organizati professional, Sigma 
Delta Chi, Kappa Alpha Mu. Social. 
the Press association. 

_ PAGE 243 — Leading Negro Publica- 
tions. Tuskegee Herald, Add 2,336 cir- 
culation. Advertising rate .035. Pub- 
lished by Tuskegee Printing Co. Hal 
Pub., Bus. . James W. 


Smith, os: Gen. Adv. Mgr. 
Negro Publica- 


tions. Add, Los —_ Star-Review, 
Published Thursday. rculation 15,000. 
Advertising rate, $1.40 per inch. H. A. 
Howard, pub., J. Robert Smith, editor, 
Managing editor, Lawrence LeMarr. 
cl 
M 





ity editor. Pauline E. Boutte, Bus. 
fgr. and Circulation Mer.; Louis V. 
le, Manager General Advertising. 
Willa Booker, Classified Advertising 


manager. 
, PAGE 245 — Leading Negro Publica- 
tions. Kill World Telegram, Newark, N. 
Eliminate circulation figures from 
ecord, Newark, N. J. 
PAGE 250—News Services. Add 





Corrections for E & P Year Book 
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Standard News Association, 63 Park 
| mg Jonathan Eddy, Chief Business 
and Editorial Executive. 

PAGE 257—Principal Foreign Lan- 
guage Dailies of the Jnited States. New 
York, change circulation figures. of El 
Diario de Nueva York (Spanish) tu 
(m) 12,803; (S)_ 10,181; Initial A 
Audit September 30, 1949. 

PAGE 265 — B 
Bangor, Me., Commerc 
Kane. Ps Pa. 
David " 

PAGE 268—Church Editors. Add— 
Soames peo News Sentinel—Mrs. 

argaret ale. 

MAGE 270 — Columnists. Add—Ra- 
cine, Wis., Journal-Times—W. C. Rey- 


Inquirer— 


nolds. a . 
PAGE 273—Editorial Writers. Wil- 
aor > os) Star, delete A. 1. du 
Pont Bayard. i 

PAGE 274—Editorial Writers. Add 
Moline, Ill., Dispatch—John R. Sundine. 

PAGE 278—Fashion Editors. Knox- 
ville, Tenn. News-Sentinel, change C. 
W. Orcutt to Mrs. Blanche Davis. 

PAGE 280 —- Food Editors. Add— 
Knoxville, Tenn. News-Sentinel — Mrs. 
Blanche Davis. - 

PAGE 301—Station WNAK, Norris- 
town, Pa., no longer has newspaper af- 
filiations. - 

PAGE 302 — Radio and Television 
Consulting Engineers. dd —— Easley, 
Robert L., 1616-16th St., S.E., Washing- 
ton 20, D. C. and Mason, John D., 1616- 
16th St., S.E., Washington 20, D. C. 

PAGE 343 — rine l Correspondents 
4n the United States. lete from India 
list Bharat Jyoti, Free Press Bulletin, | 
Free Press Journal, Hindu, Janmabhoomi | 
Hosspeger and Navshakti listings. | 

PAGE 378 — Bogota, Colombia, El | 
Espectador. Change name of director | 
from Gabriel Cano to Luis Cano. | 

PAGE 382—Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- | 
can Republic. ange Base Rate of La 
Nacion to 80c. 

PA 388—-Lima, Peru. Add—UI-| 
tima Hora, ED, 12,000. Base Rate, 80c. 

AGE 392—Caracas, Venzuela EI | 
Universal. Change Base Rate of Sun- 
day, edition to $2.50. | 

AGE 396 — Bridgetown, Barbados, | 
B.W.I. Change Base Rate of Barbados 
Daily Advocate to 55c daily. 

PAGE 397—Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 
The Agricultural Advocate. Change | 
Base Rate to $2.15. 

‘PAGE na TBagy oe Jamaica, B.W.I. 

Cc 
| 
| 





Daily Express. ange Rase Rate to 
D. 


PAGE 410—Cairo, Egypt. Change Al 
Zaman to Al Zamane. 

PAGE 413—Change section heading to 
Madras Province. orrect the spelling 
of Bezwada and insert city name “Ma- 
* ahead of the newspaper Andhra 
Patrika. Correct continued lines in sec- 
ond column. Name of Hindu Advertis- 
ing Manager should be changed to R. | 
Nar . Add following in Madras 
listing: Sport and Pastime; English; K. | 
Srinivasan. editor; R. Narayanan, adver- | 
tising manager. | 


Pegler Avoids Quiz 
In Reynolds Suit 


Columnist Westbrook Pegler 
failed to appear for examina-| 
tion before trial April 6 in aj} 

00,000 libel suit brought by 
Quentin Reynolds. It involves 
a column relating to Heywood 
Broun. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Louis Nizer, attorney for the | 
plaintiff, said a court order had 
been signed March 30 by U. s.| 
District Judge G. F. Noonan. 

Defense ——, Charles 
Henry told E&P r. Pegler 
had gone to Arizona on Feb. 
4. He said he was serving a 
notice of motion to delay the) 
examination. A_ hearing is 
scheduled April 14 before Judge | 
Harold Medina. 

The suit, originally filed in 
New York County Supreme 
Court, was transferred to Fed- 
eral Court March 27. The suit 
names as defendants: Mr. Peg- 
ler, as a resident of Arizona; 
and two Hearst corporations. 








“Their Pension Checks 
Come Regularly” 


For more than 37 years, the working days and the future 

. of Bell Telephone employees have been made more secure 
by a complete Benefit and Pension Plan. The Company 
pays the cost. 


Long, long ago—before there was any thought of social 
security or of pensions by most companies—the Bell System 
Companies started a Benefit and Pension Plan for their 
employces. 

The Plan is much more than a pension plan. It is a well- 
rounded, financially sound program to assist employees in 
meeting the emergencies of Sickness, Accident, Disability, 
and Death, as well as retirement. 

It is designed to give help of different kinds and on differ- 
ent occasions when Bell System men and women—the 
younger as well as the older— may have need of it. 


Plan Recently Improved—Important improvements have 
been made from time to time to meet changing conditions. 
Twice in the last four years the minimum pensions have 
becn increased. Just last November the minimum pension 
was raised to $100 a month (including social security) 
at age 65 for employees with twenty years’ service. Many 
employees get pensions of substantially more than $100 
a month. 


Benefits Public as Well as Employees—All of this is in 
the interest of the public as well as telephone employees. 
Because, for you to have good service, the Telephone Com- 
pany must have good people to give it to you. 

This Benefit and Pension Plan is part of the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies’ responsibility as good employers and 
good citizens in every community in which they operate. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



















BOOKS IN REVIEW 





He Finds Old Pictures 
In Our Faded Words 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University. New York 


WORD ORIGINS and Their Romantic 
Stories, by Wilfred Funk. New York: 
Wilfred Funk, Inc. 432 pp. $3.95. 
Every worRD in our language 

started out as a picture. Take 

muscle, suggests Dr. Funk, the 
lexicographer, in this challeng- 
ing book on our once vivid vo- 
cabulary. The play of muscles 
in naked arms and backs looked 
like mice scurrying under the 

skin. And the ancients had a 

word for it. 

They used the Latin muscalus 
which meant “a little mouse.” 
The open hand, which started 
the muscles to scampering, they 
thought looked like the leaf of 
a palm tree. So Im was na- 
turally — and picturesquely— 
what they called it. For early 
makers of our words were 
round-eyed with wonder and 
image-minded. And Paul Frig- 
gens, formerly of the Associated 
Press, now a writer for the 
Reader’s Digest, told Eprror & 
PuBLIsHER this week that 
“round-eyed” is what reporters 
today must continue to be. 

Or take our word impede. 
It’s now just a noise made with 
the lips, or black marks on 
paper t symbolize the ab- 
stract idea of hindrance or de- 
lay. But in the childhood of 
language it was a dramatic fig- 
ure of speech. From the Latin 
words im and pedes it immedi- 
ately pantomimed the plight of 
a man’s & tting his feet caught 
in something—in vines, under- 
brush, or mud. 

With words, time got in its 
wi work. Attrition nested 

pictures out of our vocab- 

a It faded their color, ob- 

literated their imagery. Some- 

times the — can be re- 
discovered, Dr. Funk declares. 


gs be restored 
as in a once fine painting. That 
is the way it should be, he 
urges, 4 a is really to 


And ne Berger of the 
New York Times heartily 
agrees. “A reporter’s main 
job,” he told a Columbia Uni- 
—— audience the other day, 
“is choose both facts and 
a. that will take readers 
to scene and make them 
see the story as it happened.” 

Take our flat, almost picture- 
less word eo On Broad- 
way, in T. . Eliot’s highly in- 
Sir it “fochions ae oe 

lenry, a jonable psy- 
chiatrist, points out that all 
persons—even a man and his 


wife—are in a sense strangers 
to each other at the beginning 
of every day. Ideas, emotions, 


and frictions have changed 
them. 

The mask each of us presents 
each evening May look the same 
as it looked a month before. 
But the reality behind it is 
doubtless different from the 


62 


reality of even the day before. 
And originally, Dr. Funk ex- 
plains, the word person took 
that into account. Persona was 
the Latin word for mask used 
by actors. And since in a fash- 
ion we all are actors, the word 
person came to mean the part 
that each one plays in the 
world. Today it designates an 
individuality—the mask of the 
individuality we wear. 

Investigate is now a dead sort 
of term. It calls vaguely to 
mind a Congressional commit- 
tee, or a policeman. In the 
youthful vigor of the word, it 
bore the imagery of its Latin 
forefather vestigo, “I follow a 
footprint.” From the same pic- 
turesque ancestor we got our 
word vestige. “Not a vestige of 
truth” meant not a footprint of 
truth. 

Fool, from the Latin follis, 
originally meant a windbag. 
And our word idiot? Well, an- 
cient Greeks called those who 
held no public office idiotes, 
whence our word idiot. That 
may be what politicians think 
of non-politicians today. 

Last Saturday, at the New 
York meeting of the National 
Editorial Association, Henry 
Schachte, national advertising 
manager of the Borden Com- 
pany and one of the creators 
of Elmer and Elsie, complained 
that English is singularly be- 
reft of words to describe the 
ae! ecstacy of food. 

at’s not a lot of Elmer 
either when you come to think 
of it. About all we usually 
hear of food now is that it 
parte Steps afi an 

and pea e sho 
interest Mr. Schachte because 
they are made from whipped 
cream and ice cream. And both 
have interesting histories ac- 
cording to Dr. Funk in this 
book 


Auguste Escoffier, the French 
chef, had at the turn of the 
century received the Legion of 
Honor from the French Govern- 
ment for his culinary achieve- 
ments—and Dame Melba, the 
operatic soprano was at the 
height of her career. Escoffier 
greatly admired Melba’s voice. 
In her honor he created the 
stylish concoction of peach and 
ice cream and served it first to 
Melba in a swan of ice at the 
Ritz Carlton in London after a 
Melba performance in Lohen- 
grin. 

The frozen dessert parfait 
made a terrific hit with those 
who first tasted it, so they 
named it parfait, the French 
word for perfect. 

Words do lose their youthful 
ee ee ften their 


1 for = ary can 
$e vy WE, and 


blown up—if we hace sy little 
poem each word once was. And 


in this erudite yet romantic 
volume by the publisher of the 
Standard Dictionary Series the 
vivid origins of 19 classes of 
words are retraced. 


Query and Reply 

A SOUTHERN editor and Pulit- 
zer Prize winner writes: “A 
distinguished German has asked 
me for a book or two on which 
he can base articles for improv- 
ing German newspapers by sug- 
gesting workable adaptations of 
American methods, aims, a 
ethics. Please suggest such 
titles.” 

We recommended Brucker’s 
“Freedom of Information,” Mac- 


millan; Wolseley and Camp- 
bell’s “Exploring Journalism,” 
1949 edition, Prentice-Hall; 


Herzberg’s “Late City Edition,” 
Holt, and Jones’ “The Modern 
—_—* Handbook,” Prentice- 
Hall. 


Women Handle 
Variety of Jobs 
On S-H Papers . 


Detective, copy reader, city 
editor, political writer ... in 
the Scripps - Howard organiza- 
tion, women fill all these jobs, 
and more. 

Scripps-Howard News for 
April called the roll and listed: 

Margaret Davis — Houston 
(Tex.) Press reporter who spe- 
cializes in crime; she’s a fire- 
arms expert. 

Ann Snyder—Columbus (0O.) 
telegraph editor; she’s 


Venetti (The Hat) Kelly and 
Mrs. Evalena Carmine — Cincin- 
nati (O.) Post outside salesmen 
on classified accounts. 

Dorothy Uhl—Cincinnati Post 
copyreeden; © so’s Band husband. 

roy ary—San Fran- 
cisco Calif.) ) Soot political edi- 
tor; Nieman Fellow. 

Lucy Curtis Templeton— 
Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sen- 
tinel telegraph copyreader, na- 
ture columnist, editorial writer. 

(Mary C. McKenney—El Paso 
(Tex.). Herald- Post local col- 
umnist, office manager. 

Bertha Wellman — Cleveland 
(O.) Press industrial editor. 

Mary Crutcher — Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Press assistant gity edi- 


tor 

‘Margaret Arnim — p 
Post headline writer, copyread- 
er, reporter. 

Berniece Kiressenberg—Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Press -Scimitars 
Mr. Fix-It columnist. 


Hack the Hackneyed 

Norristown, Pa.—Members of 
the staff of the Times Herald 
have received notice from 
Frederick S. Fox, editor, that 
he wants everything written in 
plain words and short sen- 
tences. 

“There should be fewer long 
and fancy words in the Times 
Herald.” Mr. Fox said, “and 
fewer hackneyed and sesqui- 
pedalian phrases.” 
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AEC Explains 
Destruction of 
Science Story 


WaAsHINGTON— No press gag 
was involved in destruction of 
3,000 copies of the Scientific 
American, together with type, 
plates and galley proofs, an 
Atomic Energy ommission 
spokesman said this week. 

er the mandate of the 
AEC law, said Edward Trap- 
nell, assistant director of infor- 
mation, the Commission was 
required to prevent the maga- 
zine from circulating a story re- 
vealing “classified security ma- 
terial”—in this instance a dis- 
—- on components of the 

Gerard Piel, publisher of the 
magazine, acquiesced in the 
burning of a 3,000-copy early 
press run, and the melting 
down of type and plate metals, 
Mr. Trapnell said. But he con- 
tinued to protest that the 
article written by Dr. Hans A. 
Bethe, who had worked on the 
Los Alamos project, revealed 
nothing not already known and 
widely publicized in printed 
form and in speeches. 

The manuscript came to AEC 
attention under odd _circum- 
stances. Before being edited for 
magazine publication, it was 
reproduced in  mimeograph 
form and distributed among in- 
terested scientists, among 
Dr. Henry D. Smyth, a member 
of the Commission. He referred 
it to the “information declassi- 
fication” section and, Mr. Trap- 
nell related, Mr. Piel was asked 
to hold up production pending 
further study by the staff at 
Los Alamos. The report from 
that operation expressed “con- 
cern” and recommended num- 
erous deletions. 

While the Commission takes 
the position that the exchange 
of correspondence its files 
should not be made public at 
this end, no objection will be 
made if the publisher desires 
to do so. And, it was said here, 
the record will show that Mr. 
Piel was informed this was a 
clear-cut case of security infor- 
mation disclosure and that de- 
letions were demanded which, 
when subsequently made, did 
not render the article unpub- 

lishable. The AEC library re- 
ports it received the magazine 
with the amended article two 
days after regular delivery date. 

There is no disagreement on 
the Vg that many of the sci- 
entific facts concerning A-Bomb 
and H-Bomb elements discussed 
in the magazine article have 
been taught in technical schools 
for decades and are pest of the 
knowledge of physicists, Mr. 
—— conceded. But, he said, 

ses when scientific 
coveriés are related too imme- 
diately to military uses. 
s 


Divorce Ban Dies 

Boston—A bill forbidding the 

ublication of the news of the 
ling of a divorce suit was 
killed in the Legislature this 
week. The bill would have 
barred reporting of such action 
until a suit had” entered the ju- 
dicial process. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Atlanta Station Deal 
Terms Given to FCC 


WASHINGTON — Two applica- 
tions have been filed with the 


Federal Communications Com- ton) 


mission, seeking to transfer 
radio station properties of 
Atlanta Journal Co. and Con- 
stitution Publishing Co. as a re- 
sult of the merger of the Jour- 
nal and tution under the 
new firm name of Atlanta 
Newspapers, Inc. 

Under terms of an application 
seeking the Commission’s con- 
sent to the assignment of WSB, 
WSB-FM and WSB-TV from 
the Atlanta Journal Co. to At- 
lanta Newspapers, Inc., original 
cost was listed as $1,181,029. 
Provision is also made whereby 
the Constitution seeks to sell 
WCON to the Fort Industries, 
Inc., now operators of WAGA, 
WAGA-FM and WAGA-TV. 

Washington attorneys filed an 
additional application seeking 
consent to assign the present 
construction permit of WCON- 
FM and WCON-TV to Atlanta 
Newspapers, Inc. 

They state that if the Com- 
mission grants this permission 
and licenses to WCON-FM and 
WCON-TV, then the Atlanta 
Newspapers, Inc. will surrender 
the license of WSB-FM and 
WSB-TV to the Commission for 
cancellation. 

$237,500 Offered 

In the event such Siete 
is granted, then Fort Industries, 
now operating WAGA on 5 kw 
on 590 ke, will switch to 5 kw 
on 550 ke, the existing facilities 
of WCON. Fort Industries has 
offered to buy WCON-AM for 
$237,500. 


Fort Industries, Inc., have not 
as yet indicated to FCC future 
Operational status of WCON. 

Under the merger, J. Leonard 
Riensch, managing director of 
James M. Cox’s radio proper- 
ties at Miami, Dayton and At- 

» Will also direct WSB, 
WCON-TV and WCON-FM. 

WSB is a pioneer 50 kw clear 
channel station on 750 ke and 
will continue as a basic Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co. outlet; 
while WCON is an American 
Broadcasting Co. outlet. 

Balance Sheet Assets 

Balance sheet assets of the 
Atlanta Journal Co. were given 
as $10,116,370 and those of the 
Constitution Publishing Co. as 

802,999. Atlanta Newspapers, 
Inc. will have 580,000 shares of 
common voting stock at $10 par 
and 180,000 shares of conver- 
tible preferred, $25 par. The 
28 Journal Co. stockholders are 
to receive ,000 shares of 
common, and the rest will be 
held as treasury stock. All of 
the preferred ‘stock will be 
issued to the Constitution’s 240 
shareholders on the basis of 1.8 
shares for each share of Con- 
stitution common. 

Principal holders of common 
Stock in Atlanta 

c. are: Miami Daily News, 
Inc., 41,243; Springfield (O.) 


Newspapers, Inc., 53,802; Even- 
ing News Publishing Co. (Day- 
nm), 828; James M. Cox, 
Sr., 7,848; James M. Cox, Jr., as 
trustee for Margaretta Blair 
Cox, 47,086; for Anne Cox John- 
son, 52,972; for Barbara Cox 
Kennedy, 52,972; George C. Big- 
gers, 7,848; D. J. Mahoney, 23,- 
543; as trustee for Michael and 
Dan Mahoney, Jr.; Horace Pow- 
ell, 3,924; H. B. Wilcox, 1,177; 
John Paschall, 785; Wright 
Bryan, 1,962; R. K. Landis, trus- 
tee for James M. Cox, Jr., 


On the preferred list are: 
Clark Howell, 76,392; John Q. 
Allen, 5,400; Fulton National 
Bank and Henry W. Grady, 
trustees, 6,012; Mrs. Margaret 
Carr Howell, 10,512; and Mrs. 
Eleanor H. Robinson, 23,868. 


Houston Post Seeks 
To Buy TV Station 

Houston, Tex. — Houston 
Post Co. has filed an application 
with the FCC for the purchase 
of KLEE-TV. The application 
involves outright purchase of 
the station for $743,000 

The Post now owns and oper- 
ates KPRC and KPRC-FM. If 
the FCC approves the deal, the 
name of the television station 
would be changed to KPRC-TV 
and the Post’s application now 
on file for a new television sta- 
tion would be — 

Houston’s only television sta- 
tion, KLEE-FV was opened Jan. 
1, 1949 by W. Albert Lee. 

Former Gov. W. P. Hobby is 
president of the Houston Post 
Co. ta Culp Hobby is 
executive vicepresident. 


Newspapers Bring 
TV to Norfolk, Va. 

NorFotk, Va. — Television 
came to this area Sunday, April 
2, with the opening of WTAR- 
TV, the Norfolk Ledger-Dis- 
patch, Virginian-Pilot station. 

WTAR’s birth as a radio sta- 
tion was almost 27 years ago. 
Now it has brought the first tel- 
evision to the Norfolk area and 
soon will be in a million dollar 
building from which both radio 
and will operate. 

An invited audience of 1,800 
saw the inaugural ceremony at 
the Center Theater, where an 
fa etary local program was 
telecast from the stage. 

WTAR and WTAR-TV are 
affiliated with NBC. The net- 
work television programs reach 
the station by coaxial cable to 
Richmond, Va., and then a mic- 
rowave relay system in which 
there are three substations be- 


Milwaukee Journal 


Stations Abandon FM 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. — The Jour- 


nal Co., publisher’ of the Mil- 
waukee Journal and operating 
stations WTMJ-FM and 


’ a 
WTMJ-TV in Milwaukee and 
WSAU and WSAU-FM in Wau- 
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Open Phone Booth 


Used in Newscasts 

A soundproofed open door 
phone booth is used as a broad- 
cast studio in the newspaper of- 
fices of the Sharon (Pa.) Herald. 
Novel installation of a Scout 
Model Acousti-Booth permits the 
broadcast of news direct from 
the newsroom rather than from 
WPIC studios. The booth is like 
those installed in subways, air- 
ports, factories and other noisy 
locations. 





sau, Wis. discontinued FM 
broadcasting April 2 at both 
Milwaukee and Wausau. 
According to Walter J. 
Damm, vicepresident and gen- 
eral manager of radio for the 
Journal Co., operating licenses 
for the two FM stations have 
been turned back to the FCC 
for cancellation. The Journal 
Co. did not sell time on either 
FM station and the small num- 
ber of listeners which has 
shown no signs of material 
growth, did not justify under- 
writing the cost of continuing 
FM service, Mr. Damm said. 
The Journal went into FM 
broadcasting in February, 1940, 
the first station west of the Al- 
leghenies, but found that “FM 
has not lived up to the bright 
promise of 10 years ago." 
World War II froze FM devel- 
opments and interest later de- 
clined with the unex; 
rapid development of television. 
Technical employes of the two 
FM stations are being absorbed 
in other radio activities of the 
Journal Co., Mr. Damm said. 


Richards Case Goes 
Over Until Next Fall 

Los ANGELES — Prosecution 
testimony was completed this 
week in the hearing on applica- 
tion for renewal licenses by 
G. A. Richards, who has been 
assailed for alleged “slanting” 
of newscasts. The defense will 
be presented at the resumption 
of hearings in the Fall, FCC 
announced. 


RCA Tri-Color Tube 

Now in FCC Evidence 
Radio Corp. of America in- 

jected an important new factor 

into the color television prob- 

lem when it unveiled and dem- 

— its tri-color picture 


David Sarnoff, 
said it was 
comparable to introducing the 






atomic bomb in the field of 
warfare. 

Never in 40 years, said Gen- 
eral Sarnoff, had he witnessed 
“so much ingenuity, so much 
brain power, so much know- 
how as are represented in this 
single tube.” The tube, de- 
clared, will take its place in 
the annals of television as a 
revolutionary and epoch-mak- 
ing. invention. 

ven Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, talked about use of the 
RCA tube with the CBS color 
system. However, he added, he 
hoped the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission would not 
hold up color until the RCA 
tube is perfected for home re- 
ceiving sets. 

General Sarnoff retaliated 
with criticism of the CBS 
mechanical disc system of “col- 
or breakup and flicker.” RCA’s 
system is all-electronic. 


Parsons Sun Gets 
Okay to Buy Station 
WasuHincton — The FCC has 


authorized the Community 
Broadcasting Co. of Parsons, 
Kan. to transfer control of 


KLKC from Clyde M. Reed and 
associates to the Sun Publishing 


Co. 

The transfer will be made 
through sale of 50.2% of stock 
for $12, 


Los Angeles Times 
Station in Hollywood 

Los AnceLtes—For the fifth 
time in its brief existence, the 
Times-CBS_ television station 
KTTV has outgrown its quart- 
ers and has been forced to 


move. 
At the same time, Norman 
Chandler, president of the 


Times-Mirror Co. and KTTV, 
announced appointment of Har- 
rison M. Dunham as general 
manager. Mr. Dunham, former- 
ly assistant general counsel of 
the Times, has been serving as 
— station manager since 
° 


last November. 
Formerly scattered about 
town in temporary quarters, 


the combined rent of which was 
a big item, KTTV has leased 
the Nassour Film Studio in Hol- 
lywood. The move to the mo- 
tion picture center presages 
production by KTTV of motion 
pictures for video release. The 
Nassour studio, completed in 
1948, is rated the most com- 
plete, compact motion picture 
lot in the United States. 


@ 
Big Saturday Edition 
Passaic, N. J. — The Herald- 
News of April 1 carried the 
test advertising linage and 
rgest number of pages of any 
Saturday edition in its 76-year 
history. “The 1950 Spring, 
Home and Garden Review”, 2 
supplement, contained 
36 pages and 51,963 lines of 
real estate and retail linage. 
— 


Adds 4th Wire 

Cincrivnati, O.—The Inquirer 
has added the New York Times 
direct news wire to its services 
=— include AP, U.P. and 
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Harold Sanford, 
s 
Gannett Editor, 

= a 
Dies in Sleep 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Harold Wil- 
Hams Sanford, editor of the 
Rochester Democrat & Chron- 
icle for 13 years and a former 
president of the New York State 
Society of Newspapers Editors, 
died in his sleep April 5. 

A doctor’s examination re- 
vealed that he died of a stroke. 
Mr. Sanford had been under 
treatment for high blood pres- 
sure. 

Frank Gannett, publisher, said 
“There is no way to measure the 
loss of Harold Sanford—to this 
community, to his. family and 
friends and to our organization 
of which he was such an impor- 
tant pa 

Mr. Sanford was born in Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y. on Feb. 15 
1890. As a youth he worked 
as a printer and reporter for the 
Silver Creek Gazette. He joined 
the Democrat and age 
staff in 1910 while studying 
the University of heen He 
became assistant city editor in 
1915; city editor in 1922; news 
editor the same year; managing 
editor in 1925; associate editor 
in 1935, and editor in 1937. 

He was a member of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and of Delta Rho, hon- 
orary aouapeer fraternity. 


Sidney Didkenin, Tae 
Dies at Duluth 


DututTH, Minn. — Sidney A. 
Buchanan, 72, formerly pron 
manager of the Superior (Wi 
Evening Telegram, and an asso- 
ciate in management of the 
Duluth News-Tribune when this 
pape r was affiliated with the 

—— aon March 28 after 


long: iln 

a started his 
newspaper career as a press- 
room helper on the Evening 
Telegram. He became general 
manager and vicepresident of 
the paper in the early 20’s. 

In 1929 he Sag publisher 
of the Superior Labor Journal, 
weekly newspaper, which be- 
came a morning daily operating 
as the Superior Journal. After 
reverting to a weekly for a 
short time, the paper suspended 
publication, and Mr. Buchanan 
retired. 


Death Claims Former 
Ad Club Secretary 


Joseph R. Bolton, 76, who re- 
tired a few months ago after 
long service as an official of the 
yea we Club of New York, 
died April 2. 

Mr. Bolton was secretary of 
the 9 A from 1922 until 1936, 
when became manager of 
the Empire a Buflding Ob- 
servatory. returned to the 
Advertising Sun in 1938 as edi- 

r of the Advertising Club 
News, a position he retained 
until his recent retirement. Mr. 
rag was a voy of MA 


@bituary 


Tuomas EMMETT Moore, 89, 
former chief editorial writer 
for the Cincinnati (O.) En- 

irer, once publisher of the 
Jackson 
ton 





tired 
(Nev.) ng 
Carson- City, N 

Ewarp J. Usuns, 59, advertis- 
ing manager of the 
State Journal in Madison from 
1921 to 1937 and also formerly 
advertising manager of the 
Waukesha (Wis.) Daily Free- 
man, March 28, in Madison. 

Irvine E. Preirrer, 55, chief 
of the subject-reference depart- 
ment of the New York Times 
from 1925 until his retirement 
in 1935, April 2, at Lake Mom- 
basha, Monroe, N. Y. Mr. Pfeif- 
fer first joined the Times as a 
clerk in the editorial auditing 
department in 1913. 

ALPHONS SuUMmiT, 56, former 
United Press correspondent in 
Berlin, London and New York, 
March 27, in Brooklyn. For 
the last four y’ ears, he was on 
the editorial staff of — Staats- 


rch 29, at 


46, newspaperman and author, 
April 5, in Oakland, Calif. 
Early in his career he was a re- 
ie on the New York World, 

— World, the old New 
York elegram and the New 
York Post. He was a _ corre- 
spondent in the Spanish civil 
and the Russo-Finnish wars, 
and he wrote several book re- 
views for the New York Times. 

e 


N. W. Robertson, 
Nieman Fellow, Dies 


WaAsHINGTON—Nathan W. Rob- 
ertson, 48, winner of the Hey- 
wood Broun Memorial Award 
and a Nieman Fellowship in 
1944,. died of carbon monoxide 
poisoning in his garage here 
April 4. Suffering from dia- 
betes for many years, he had 
committed suicide. 

Mr. Robertson had been a 
columnist with Labor Press As- 
sociates for two years. He be- 
came a reporter on the Wash- 
ington Times in _ 1923, 
worked for the United Press 
and Associated Press, and he 
joined the Washington staff of 
PM when that paper began pub- 
lication. He left PM to write 
for the New Republic 


FTC Condemns 
Cigarette Claims 


Wasuincton — The Federal 
Trade Commission has ordered 
two cigarette manufacturers to 
abandon basic advertising 
claims and is proceeding against 
three others. 

In a finding which declares all 
cigarettes contain varying 
amounts of nicotine and throat 
irritants and “there is no re- 
liable basis in fact for advertis- 
ing claims that one brand is su- 
perior | ito another in these re- 

has declared copy 
placed for Camel and Old Gold 
to be false and misleading. 


later’ 








Survey Quoted 
ToGuide Placing 
Of Brand Ads 


Location of an advertisement 
in a newspaper should be tied 
closely to the family member 
who decides what brand to buy, 
it was indicated in a survey re- 
ported to Brand Names Founda- 
tion this week. 

Covering the purchases of 
2,000 American families, the 
survey showed that the wife 
carried the most weight in 
brand name decisions in 28 out 
of 42 items purchased. The hus- 
band made most of the decisions 
in the other 14 lines. In no case 
were children the major deter- 
mining factor. 

But, children had considerable 
voice in certain fields: candy 
bars, chewing gum, dentrifices, 
hair tonic and snapshot film. In 
each of these lines, children be- 
tween 14 and 21 made decisions 
for the family in around 10% of 
the total family buying of the 
item. 

The report was made bv How- 

ard A. bull, president of 
National Family Opinion, Inc., 
Toledo, O., at the Brand Names 
Day luncheon. 

Fathers took the leading role 
in choosing brands of beer, 
men’s socks, shaving cream, 
razor blades, hair tonic, gaso- 
line, motor oil, men’s gloves, 
men’s hats, and men’s shoes, 
shirts, underwear and personal 
Jewelry, and flashlight bat- 

A considerable voice, but not 
as important as mother’s, was 
noted for fathers in coffee, ce- 
reals, hams and bacon, candy 
bars, chewing gum, dentrifices, 
aspirin, toilet soap and still film. 

In addition, Mr. Trumbull re- 
ported buying by brands was 
practiced in shopping for 31 of 
the 62 lines surveyed. 

Maj, Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, 
vicepresident and general man- 
ager of the New York Times, 
was re-elected a vicechairman 
of the Board of Brand Names 
Foundation. Palmer Hoyt, pub- 
lisher of the Denver (Col.) Post, 
was elected for one year. 

Among the 1,100 persons at- 


tending the luncheon at the 
Waldorf-Astoria were many 
newspaper executives. Guests of 
honor included William _— 
dolph Hearst, Jr., = 
Newspapers; ard Bole 
president of Hearst Corp.; and 
H. James Gediman, Eastern 
gional Manager of Hearst Ad- 
vertising Service. Mr. Gediman 
was chairman of the Brand 
Names Day Committee. 
s 


Czechs Oust 
United Press 
Bureau Chief 


The Czechoslovak govern- 
ment, continuing its campaign 
against foreign newspaper cor 
respondents, has re Te- 
new accreditation for John R. 
Higgins, 30, Press bu- 
reau manager in Prague. 

Bedrich Runge, assistant for- 

ign office press chief, said Mr. 

ggins would have to leave 
the country within 15 days. He 
said the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment could not renew accredi- 
tation because Mr. Higgins had 

“a tendency to unobjective re- 


porting.” He ae pmpeen the 
expulsion was “not a 
directed against the "United 
Press.” 


The action against Mr. Hig- 
gins was the-second against an 
American correspondent last 
week (E&P, April 1, p. 10). 
Last January, Czechoslovakia 
refused to re-accredit four other 
correspondents. 

wever, the government last 
week granted a visa to Russell 
Jones, a United Press staff cor- 
respondent. 


Reuters Man Expelled 
By Polish Regime 

Vincent Buist, Reuters cor 
respondent at Warsaw, was or 
dered expelled from Poland by 
the Press and Information Divi 
sion of the Foreign Office on 
April 6. 


Only two Western correspon 
dents are now operating in Po 
land: Edward Morrow of the 
New York Times and Ormonde 
Godfrey, a Briton, of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 
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IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
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Advertising Agency 
Head Takes Leave 

Emerson Foote, prattent and 
founding partner of Foote, Cone 
& Bel 5 advertising omy. 
has ~~ a year’s leave 
sence to rest. 

It was announced that Don 

chai: 


man of th 


head of the Los An; 
office, has become 


on, lion 
continue as executive vicepresi- 
dent of the division. 
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NEWSPAPER—BROKERS MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE| MECHANICAL a nn FOR SALE 
Celebrating our 80TH YEAR without 
PRR AQ LE, auces AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION NEWSPAPER COLOR 


service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, fe i, — 

EIGHNER wed 

me m2, Mt. Michigan 

PROSPEROUS gt Ee South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St.. Sioux City, Iowa. 
bay ny eae = DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. —, 8570 Frances Avenue 
enice, California 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
MIDWEST SEMI-WEEKLY GROW- 





Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES — _ INTERTYPES 
All Models On Display 
Visit Our Showroom 


D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 


317 North Broad Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Walnut 2-7410 





SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 





ING city 12,000, for app 

annual gross, or five years net. Re- 
quires $15,000 cash, easy terms to 
experienced newspaperman. Box 54383, 
Editor & Publisher. 





county seat Sg: ge 
per, — ed 1 Trosses 
$60,000. Net $13, 000° my $20, 000. All 
mail circulation. ‘any local and na- 
tional advertising contracts. $15,000 
down—terms. Box 5396, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Situation Wanted 

(Cash with — 
| time—$.50 per 
%4 times—$.40 oes a per insertion 

HELP WANTED AND 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
| time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per ~_ per insertion 
% times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
y~4 omeiniiew | insertions of same 


Ade itional charge of $.15 for the 
use of box numbers. 
3 lines minimum, 


over computed on 
besis of 16 lines per eclumn 


“Snmt f four words for box number. 
Mo abbreviations. 





Postage charges incurred for for- 
warding PACKAGES will be added. 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 


WHEN ANSWERING BLIND a. 
se address them as follows: Boz 
Number, EDITOR & wee gs 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, DO 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL MATERIAL, 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


OUTSTANDING NEW ENGLAND 
weekly newspaper operation in premi- 
um market. Complete modern equip- 
ment. ABC papers have Triple A 
rating. 1949 gross revenue, $200,000. 
Consistently profitable. $50,000 down 
SS zeeereens Box 5409, Editor 
g Publ 
RESON “WEEKLY. Gross $30,000 
last year. Only $7,000 down. Jack L, 
Stoll, 4958 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 
7. California. 
TWO NEW JERSEY weeklies, with or 
without modern plant. Promising field, 
reasonable cash payment. Box 5437, 
Fditor & Publishter. 
WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


INDIANA WEEKLY, any —— 
by angrennive. responsible newspaper- 
man. bang oom strictly confidential. 
Box 5383, Editor & Publisher. 
$5.000-$10.000 For part interest in 
daily, opportunity to acquire full own- 
ership racine Young, nee: 
anting to 
build future. Box 5444, Editor & Pub- 
lish 
SOUTHERN DAILY and weekly p 
erties needed for financially qualified 
newspaperman. Personal negotiations. 
L. Parker Likely, or Times Build- 
ine, St. Petersburg, Fis. 
fen anrn to buy on Pacific Coast, 
or an ae A $100,000- 
3600000. Prine’ Replies 
held in strictest x et, Box 
5415, Editor & Publisher. 




















MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Kn: 
218-19 Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, ay 
Publishers for Many Yea: 

P.O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 

GABBERT 

3937 Orange St.. Riverside, Cal. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Towapepess bought 
and sold without publicit; 

ag og INFORMATION 

Daily Newspaper e 

W. H. Glover Oo.. Ventana” Ccltteraia. 
WESTERN annoy y WEEKLIES 


Down 
1046 Washington, . Colorado 
i W are interested in listing only 
= = sound a and Foss 
repertics. Art w. 
oe arket St., San Francisco 5, ita 
SOUTHERN Newspaper Properties and 
Machinery. «Everything Confidential, 
4B. Snider. Natchez, Mississippi. 
ee, ates ates & Sonthwest 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES 
“ey ‘Tomer & Associates 
312 Beaton Bldg... Denver, Colo. 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes, 
S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS—FOR SALE 


PITNEY-Bowes Model AV Postage 
Meter. Recently rebuilt by manufac- 
turers, but not used on account 0 
change of plans. For further details: 
Thomas W. Hall Company, Inc., Stam- 
ford. Conn. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 











pump. Wood a , Printcraft 
77 y. New 
York 7, N. Y." 
MONOTYPE GIANT CASTER, elec- 
os lw molds, barely — aot 
ices. 


assortment 
Printeraft a 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, x. 


LINO ae i. the highest 
ew parts used 








standards. A list of 

in the hatter will at xiatly su Ee 
bee Model 8 now a 

Toa PRINTING MACHINE 

10. 88-90 Gold Street, New York 3 7. 


TWO SOOTT FOLDERS, 22147 cat- 
or. in 
=e a ee Oe 


delivery. 
DOUBLE WOOD JR. y with 








rt 


PRESS FOR SALE 
Ten-cylinder Hoe color press, 21%- 
inch cutoff, with —_ lete electrical 
——— Ww 

5 H.P., 3-phase, 220 volts, 60-cycle 
pF "Also available stereo equip- 
ment consisting of Hoe hand cas’ 
box including pump, curved saw an 
trimmer, curved router and curved 
ohawer,, | a with motors. This 
press in daily operation 
present ras print. ae this newspaper's 
Sunday comic and e- secti 
It is rey — substructure and 
the nec ectrical controls. Press 
will rhea po havi during June 1950. 





Can be inspected at any time. For 
full information, price, etc. comm 
eate General Manager, The Seattle 
Times, Seattle 11, Washington. 





FOR SALE 


HOE 4 UNIT OCTUPLE SUPER = 
POSED NEWSPAPER PRESS — 

units on Floor and 2 units . 
22%” cut-off, double folders, press 
has roller bearings and rubber rollers 
and besides 1 color is adaptable for 
3 extra colors. Excellent tee comics. 


With or without complete stereotype 





lisber. 

pumps and pot, Wood Autoshaver. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 


ATTENTION OFFSET PUBLISHERS! 
4—DSJ ae like new. Big re- 
duction. Act it. Write Penthouse, 
521 Fifth, York City. Phone: 
MU_7-4694. 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 





fas' 
New 








DUPLEX PRESS 
puplet, 16 page tubular rotary press 
to 1; 30 horsepower AC motor; 
hett ane ty 17 —_ a inch newsprint; 
colum ge measurement, 
18 we "a1: tabloid Tolder : new blan- 
kets and rubber form rollers; press 

can be seen in operation. 
Stereotype equipment includes; matrix 
roller; tubular casting box; melting 
pot: plate finishing machine and ac- 
cessories. Press ready for immediate 
delivery. Write Clarence E. ess, 
General Manager, The Evening Record, 
Lansford, -Penna. Available for confer- 


April 24th to 27th, call Lansford 200 
for immediate information. 


FOR SALE 
Cutler-Hammer, two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
eycle AO. Complete with resistors and 
push button atations: 
0 75/7% H.P. crosshead type. 
to — pair will power 








FOR SALE: 4 Model 26 Linot; 
with electric pots and 4 molds each. 
Box 5330, Editor & Publisher. 


HOE 10 UNIT PRESS. sell any 
amount needed. 

HOE 10 CYLINDER color press, 
make-ready. 


GOSS 24 page press, color cylinder, 
three colors and black, 2234” cut-off. 


HOE 16 page, most all stereotype. 
HOE 3 Unit 2234” cut-off. 

pot 12 PAGE, Hoe 24 page, many 
o 


GEORGE C. O C. OXFORD 


oise Box 903 Idaho 
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4 or ne unit pi 

Two 40/3. “HP. faceplate type. 
equipped to parallel, each will power 
4 decks single width, quad or 16-page 
tubular. press. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service. reasonably priced. 
immediately available. 

The Eastern —_ Printing Co.. 
Waterbury 20, mn. 





WHEN you want to buy or sel] an: 
thine in the graphic arts fleld— ALL- 

WAYS remember Printers Trouble 
Shooter. New Haven, Conn. 


EXCELLENT PRESS BARGAIN 


Hoe 12 units, 4 double 
23 9/16” cut-off. bay 
bearings. Stereo —— 
divide into pee 0! 
Peterson, Star and Tribune, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING 
OURRENT 





PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. 





STEREO, fYPE Equipment: 1% to & 
ton Metal Pots, with and without 
pumps: Duplex. Hoe an Ostrander 
Mat Rollers; 12 x 26 Wesel hea 
duty Electric Proof Press with A, 
motor: Hoe full pz. Flat Ronter; 
= Richards Routers. any style an 
for any purnose: Amsco Composing 
Cast'ng 


THE BEST IN NEW 
Hall all steel Form Tables and Dump 
Trucks; ‘‘Dural’’ aluminum alloy 
Stereo. Chases; Famous Hand and 
Power Balers: Monomelt Plane-0- 
Plate Rotary Shavers. Also anything 
in Job peacoat ay 

omas all Co.. 
; New York 18. (Plant 
at Stamford, Gonneeticut.) 


24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 239/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 
tors, complete stereotype equipment. 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
Stamford—Connecticut 








TRAIGHT-LINE FIVE-UNIT 
oerOT ARY PR PR — > seer. 
Dia. Plate cylinder ine 
Dia. Plate epi ezlinder with 7/16 plates 

0 
Dia” re - Impression Cylinder 14.208 
in. dressed with .170 to .176 pack- 


i 
faew size: Eight 12-pica columns 
294 fix = “<7 
22 3/4 5 
Inking system “Fountain, feed rollers 
Folders—Two fo pee: Balloon. Form- 
ers’ for 4 section: 
Bra! akeo—Dynanee Es "Motor Brakes 
trical Eau 
“ 0H P Weer wt with 15 HP Start- 
ing 


otor 

Outler-Hammer Control Board 

Push-Button controls, each deck 

Web Ly ee 

Ove: by ‘aw’ 
One ‘deck ith A 7 gears for 
a color —_ a 

tra color fountain 
Many extra gears and extra rollers 
atereotype equipment con- 
sisting of Twinned Wood Junior auto 


Y] shaver and heavy duty mat 
Penner. Write for particulars. = 
and Latin American 


Syndicate, Tay 80 Church Street, New 
ork City. 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 





INTERTYPES, MODELS A & © 
_ Ini ype, model CO, em; 

Miehle and Duplex Flatbed Presses 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





TWO 18 TO 2¢ point 2-letter display 
molds; Intertype, part No. 03952 
Used only shot ‘time. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Ohurch Street 
Rockford Illinois 


MACHINISTS—Dismantling, mo 
assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation- 


wide. 
LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626—31 8St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098- 0099 


Herald-Times, 














32 PAGE PRESS 
lates wide 2234” cutoff. Eve- 
publican, Columbus, Indiana. 


16 STEREOTYPE CHASES for eight 
21%” columns, 6 pt. rules. The Robe- 
sonian, Lumberton, North Carolina. 


Two 
ning 





RESSIVE, go-getting ad z 
man who would be capable of becom- 
ing stvsetsing manager. $65 per 
pM ny Daily Press. 
OATHOLIO Be 





in —— 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WORKING PARTNER WANTED for 
semi-weekly newspaper and creative 
advertising printing plant, 11 year 
background, worth Up to 
$10, 000 investment from 
experienced combination editorial and 
advertising man. Half of profits giv- 
= a investment in full returned, 








above weekly salary, with 
fall interest in plant and publications 
P mgt, against in- 





los: 
against “death wa all contingencies. 
Ideal location in fast-growing medium- 


sized southwestern city. If you've 
earned your money yourself in a 
newspaper or allied field, a 

and not over 55, this is vers od for 
the final long haul; with an 

consequence written ge Fa ye 


for the final curtain call. For details 
write Box 5376, Editor & Publisher. 





MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 

We will move, erect or repair presses 

28 East 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

one: SPring 7-1740 
LOYAL S: DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS EREOTORS 


Di 1. Masi an 
N "T. Oe imaaad 


“_ Serv: 4 Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 
WANTED: Direct Pressure Mat Mold- 
ing Machine for hot or cold on 
— controled pressure 
ons 2) 

Editor rf Pubinee: semi 














here sien, 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PR’ 
Flatbed and — 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York Cit: 
BRyant 9-1132 oe 





WANTED to buy used trimmer 
and boring machine for use with 
a Duplex 2 in 1 press. Also a good 
used Ludlow. Geneva Free Press, 
Geneva, Ohio. 





GOSS Press single width (t 

wide). 133% inch bs ppc sie 

3is6 hee are = = for same. 
ive full details and prices. Bo: 
Editor & Publisher. rites: 


HAMILTON FORM FILE 
Give serial number, price first letter. 
Ed Fessler, Cheyenne Hewapepers, 
Inc., Cheyenne, Wyomin, 








8 my ~- CG 0. 

page Goss Cox-0-T: 

ae | ype Model A 

24 page Press, preferably with Stereo- 

type equipment. 

We need these presses immediately. 
dvise Details 

NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 





Pony Autoplate, Ourved router, Mat 
roller, Sta-Hi Mat ae eee, Hager 

mer paper conveyor, etal pot, 
Chases, Box 5368, Editor & "Publisher. 
WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers, All 


kinds of stereotype equipment. ino- 
type and Intertype machines. 
RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO..,.INC. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


EUROPEAN COVERA 
Former correspondent in France, re- 
turning to Europe June 1 for — 
nite — will #5 assignm 
for western Europe and North "iain. 
Box 338i, Editor ig Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 








13 LETTERS THAT CREATE 
MORE REAL ESTATE LINAGE 
Series of 13 skillfully prepared let- 
ters induces real estate dealers to in- 
crease their a linage by_show- 
ing them how make more effective 

use of their ‘sévertising dollars. 
This letter series is typical of the 
many extras Howard Parish subscrib- 
ers receive with their regular Service 
month after month at no additional 
cost. 
If there's no Howard Parish client 
in your city and you're willing to 
give serious gigs to the ways the 
Howard Parish Service can spur your 
Want Ad volume write today for your 
FREE copy of this letter series. 
WARD PARISH 

Tested Want Ad Selling Plans 

Daily News Tower, Miami 382, Fla. 





HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 


salesmen, 30- 35. 


n Small salary .~ 
commission. 


Can Peter into advertis- 
ing experi- 
ence, references, ‘avaliable date, eal- 
ary expected, to Box 5411, Editor & 
Publisher. 








OLASSIFIED SALESMAN 

For established ABO daily of 9,000 
circulation in pleasant southern Cali- 
fornia of 
classified department is open and right 
man may become CAM. Write giving 
age, experience and anticipated salary, 
Box 5430, Editor & Publisher. 








OLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE SUPERVISOR 
Metropolitan Eastern Daily and Sun- 
day newspaper has a position avail- 
able for a telephone supervisor who is 
experienced in all phases of telephone 
selling and staff individual training. 
This position offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for an aggressive, intelligent 
young woman who is looking for a 
permanent classified advertising ca- 
reer. The person we want may already 
be successfully established on a small 
newspaper and is now ready to move 
into a large operation in the metro- 
politan field. Write complete qualifi- 
cations and experience to Box 5373, 

Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER wanted who 
can develop department in one paper 
city of over 60.000 population in 
Ohio. Now carrying good classified 
lineage with small staff which will be 
expanded. Permanent position, long 
established firm, good starting salary. 
Ad ate with re- 
sults. Must be experienced, have 
ability to take complete charge, and 
furnish good references. Write stat- 
ing age. experience, education, are 
status and present salary. Box 5: 
Fditor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER, aggressive, 
promotion minded, to fully develop 
field, train solicitors, for daily only 
in county seat, Imperial Valley. Sal- 
ary by agreement. Need experience. 
Future depends on you. E. Fitz- 
hugh. Tmverial Valley Press, El Cen- 
tro, Calif. 


DAILY has display staff opening for 
thoroughly experienced solicitor with 

















GENERAL MANAGER 


Growing Southeastern Florida Daily. 
Salary and profit participation ar- 
rangement. Interested only in execu- 
tives with proven records who have 
made at least $7,500 a year up. Our 
organization knows of this advertisc- 
ment. Replies held in strict confi- 
dence. Box 5425, Editor & Publisher. 


rowing community in 
rich county. Mild climate. 
and life insurance benefit 
Nicolai, Valley Evening 
McAllen, Texas. 


NEWSPAP"R ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN WANTED 
Aggressive, experienced man with gen- 
eral and retail experience in _Metro- 
politan newspapers. for large Eastern 
city newspaper. Write. fiving com- 
plete information. Box 5432, Editor 

& Publisher. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
excellent peopesinies for good pro- 
creer Salary and bonus arrangement. 


Monitor, 











HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
LOCAL DISPLAY 
Forceful, driving type. Must know 
retailing; production of strong selling 
copy; importance of speculative lay- 
outs. We rate ambition, youth, vigor 
above past reputation, but this is no 
boy’s job. Good midwestern city un- 
der 100.000. Job open now. State 
salary needed to start. Box 5872, 

Editor & Publisher. 

ADVERTISING SALESMEN WANTED 
Attractive propositio: for experi- 
enced salesmen to sell advertising for 
established publication in West ae 
ginia. Liberal commission, 
drawing account. mplete * Getelle 
first letter. fees hen State Maga- 
zine, Bluefield 

ADVERTISING Salesman with week- 
ly newspaper experience, salary 
against commissions. Excellent oppor- 








a; 





503—4th Ave. 8. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Write for interview to 
William 0. Fowler Nassau Daily Re- 
view-Star, Rockville Centre, New York. 


WANTED — OIROCULATION MAN. 
AGER. Must have experience _— 
and handling carriers. Write : 
letters. Good future for man = 
thirty years old. Box 5420, Editor ra 
Publisher. 

MAN, experienced, with ideas for cir- 
culation sales promotion job. Give ret-. 
erences, experience, current earnings, 
in confidence by letter to Lancaster 
Newspapers, Lancaster, Pa., Dept. K. 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 
COMPETENT NEWSPAPER 
REPORTER 








Attractive opening soon for thorough- 
ly qualified news man, specializing in 
police and court house Rane siege per- 
manent position, good starting salary; 
advancement as ability y~ i. . 
rier fully your qualifications. Her- 
, Clinton, Iowa. 
Sorron to handle all news on two 
editions weekly. Right man can buy 
interest. Write am about yourself, 
salary required, references. Herald- 
Press, Great Bend, Kansas. 
EDITOR wansee ae for prize 


ew England. 
Must be topnoteher. Editorials, fea- 
8s, column, lively news coverage. 
Competitive fie field. No drinkers. 30-45. 
Write Box 5355, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED GIRL or woman c 
edit and write social page copy 
fast growing north veceny daily. “aive 
complete 
details. Box 5384, Editor & Publisher, 
EXPERIENCED writer to have chance 
at city editorship, midwest afternoon 
daily. Must be good news writer, fea- 
ture writer and know how to use 
Speed Graphic. Need car. Housing 
available. Starting salary $50 week, 
Apply directly to Gerald Coy, Manag- 
ing Editor, The Tribune, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 
THE PUBLISHER of Panorama, the 





~ 





winning 











Miami Beach, Florida, photo news 
weekly wants a ‘‘live wire’’ editor. 
Salary to start $7,500 per year. Pub- 


lisher has prepared detailed prospectus 
of the expected abilities and experi- 
ence of the man he is seeking. A copy 
will be sent to any interested party. 
All a be held in strict con- 





fidence ress: eget 53 East 
77 Street, New York 21, N. 

WANTED — FINISHED SErORTES 
all phases. Phone W. B. Hamel, Pub- 


lisher, Journal Gazette, Mattoon, Ill. 


__HELP W. Llane 
TELETYPESETTER, I. T. U. mem- 
ber. Must understand Saaseothes cut 
tape at 400 lines or more per hour. 
Write giving all details including su- 
pervisory experience, any. Box 
5435, Editor & Publisher. 

THREE MAN team for operation of 
job shop. Set, make-up, make-ready, 
and print all types job work. aap 
ware State News, Dover, Delawar 

WANTED LINOTYPE OPERATOR 
who can care for machine on weekly 














paper with audited circulation of 
4,000. After May Ist, can also use 
man to take care of job shop. One 


of the nicest small towns in Ohio and 

excellent opportunity for anyone wish- 

ing a pleasant place to work and @ 

ay Ry place to live in. Herald Print: 

ing McConnelsville, 

WANTED—NON- beta agpantin 
ea 





SECOND MAN for five person staff 
daily newspaper. Must be experienced 
in selling, copy and layout. Univer- 
sity town with many advantages for 
family man. Permanent. Housing no 
vroblem. Norman Transcript, Norman, 
Okla. 





HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 


CANADIAN METROPOLITAN Daily 
City Circulation Manager. 
Must be familiar with Carrier Home 
Delivery and Dealer — Promotion. 
Give outline of experience, age, salary 
reqerreaseaee and when available. Box 
5825, Editor & Publisher 
CTROULATION MANAGER, _ small 
Ohio daily. Knowledge of carrier pro- 
motion -and. little mere! . Only 
capable and experienced result-getter 











tu ae ae ith Observer, 
ims 1 St., New York City. WA 6- 


need apply. Salary and large bonus 
Crease 


dern 
ing shop connected with 50, 000 air 
ait New England newspaper. One- 
third profits to engravers. ‘ust be 
all-around man. Box 5357, Editor & 
Publisher. 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti- 
cles. Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Rertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St. N. ¥. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING May 











AGER—Qualified, experienced, $10 
year executive. Box 5446, Editor & 
Publisher. 


auditor and ac- 
countant, familiar with all office de- 
tail and reports, open for temporary 
or permanent connection. Apply Box 


FORMER A. B. 0. 0 





for net increase. Write in full. Box 
5419, Editor & Publisher. 
EDITOR 6 





5404, Editor & Publisher. 
PUBLISHER for April 8, 1950 
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~ SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


AUDITOR: 25 years ony and Sunda; 
eee nk radio. Familiar wi 


married, religious and civic worker, en- 
ergetic and ambitious for advance- 
ment. Write Box 5386, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








BUSY PUBLISHER 
If you're ‘west or southwest, and need 
executive assistant willing to make 
nominal investment, can you use = 
tensive edi ublic 





radio background? 
ditor & Publisher. 
FORMER PUBLISHER employed as 
executive editor wants to locate else- 
where. Experienced as ad manager, 
business manager, circulation man- 
ager and managing editor. Knows all 
phases including mechanical and cost 
veatrol. Operates by budget method. 
Can be interested in eventually buy- 
ing. Available on notice to present 
employer. Box 5441, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

SUCCESSFUL WEEKLY EDITOR 
wants position as assistant to daily 
publisher, midwest or east, with op- 
portunity to make nominal investment. 
Responsible, hard worker. Journalism 
grad, SDX, 29, married. Box 5443, 
Editor _& Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN, 26, sin- 
gle, B.A. graduate, June 1949, Now 
employed on small afternoon daily, 
Wants permanent employment. Write 
Box 5447, Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING executive, 20 
complete newspaper experience, 
en record in all phases based on sound 
promotion, good ideas, copy, layouts. 
Full knowledge = departments. 
Strong 
Age 37. Write tie ‘complete resume. 
Box 5345, Editor & Publis 
DISPLAY SALESMAN, et 
layout, sales. Young, 
Now employed New York 
Box 5453, Editor & Pub- 








wold 








City area. 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 








EDITORIAL CARTOONIST — art di- 
rector—national reputation—desires 
change. Box 5382, Editor & Publisher. 
——— 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 
fs ay Manager a aa 


arriers, 
circu- 








rural solicitation, direct mail, 
lation promotion. College graduate. 
Married. Age 26. Can go anywhere. 
Box 5408, Editor & Publisher. 

———_—_—_————_—S==== 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 








ACTIVE Washington man seeks news- 
papers or trade magazines to repre- 
sent in Washington. Box 5405, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
AVAILABLE for summer writing as- 
Signment in Spain: one lance, not 
free but reasonable. Box 5427, Editor 
& & Publisher. 
Dd > you know of job in —— ae 
girl, good writer. 

ude? Editorial, publicity. advert 
ing experience. Contact Box 5380, 
Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED U. S. newsman, now 
working London, seeks added employ- 
ment, free lance or salary. Box 5423, 
Editor & Publisher 

I COVER THE BOSTON AREA 
Guy Livingston. 137 aes Rd., 
Brookline 46, Mass. Ph: BE 2-7633. 
JOHN D. STANARD, — 1566e, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph: 83-1546W. 
Travels Southern States _r 


egularly. 
————— "EE 


SITUATIONS WANTED — EDITORIAL 


ABLE, experienced staff of three, cap- 
able of putting out any house maga- 
zine, seek new location on East Coast. 
Box 5422. Editor & Publisher. 














SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


A MAN WITH IDEAS, available May 
1 to write, edit, advertise and promote 
for southern Michigan weekly. Fami- 
lied, 37, good health and references. 
If you have modern plant, progres- 
sive aims and non-partisan viewpoint, 
will make yours best-read weekly in 
America. Double your advertising in 
one year, or will walk cross town 
without pants. You do same if I suc- 
ceed. Pay $50 a week and commis- 
sion or new business. Personal inter- 
view at once for all replies. Send last 
3 issues of paper. Harold H. 
3380 Field Road, Clio, 

Don’t twiddle thumbs, this is one-ti 





SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


EDITOR - MANAGER presently en- 
gaged publishing large successful 
weekly, desires position as manager or 
publisher of semi- -weekly or m4 
Age 42; have 22 years’ experi 

all  eianel of weekly and daily. news- 
paper work. tterpress and offset 
job plant management and operation. 
Front an shop. Married. Two 
children. Straight salary or salary- 
issi s. Box 5455, 











Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS ; WAN TED—EDITORIAL 





IDWEST JOB WANTED 
Now > 85M daily’s copydesk. 
perienced all k jo! makeup, all 
Married, two children, 30, col- 


beats. 
lege degree. Oan use camera, do pro- 
cessing. Inte: possible. Box 


rview 
5481, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIAN. Admin- 
istrative experience, 








ad. If you need me, holler now. 

AB Journalism, also science degree, 
looking for hard job with future on 
nhewspaper.or magazine, salary secon- 
rg’ weer East. Box 5454, Editor 








A.B. Journalism, 24, seeks newspaper 
job with potential. Excellent trade and 
personal ee Box 5434, Editor 
& Publis 
ABLE pater deskman 
ployed on Eastern a seeks new 
post. Journalism M.A two years 
experience. Box 5450, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
ABLE, penuaiens” sae REPORTER 
seeks position with live 
future. Pokills “Itade A. maby ea- 
ture a ae. 
makeup, public felations + iness 
psp ars arried. ~~ 
University me uate. 
5305, Editor & & Publish 
kgs ADAPTABLE,  METFIOUS 
B.A. journalism, 24, single, veteran. 
Some experience: New York City 
daily, weekly trade publication, pic- 
torial magazine. Knowledge of public 
Pog ar On aaa Box 5440, Editor 
u 
ALLAGAROO! CCNY sports editor, 
who covered national basketball 
champs wants job on publication any- 
where. Experienced daily news, fea- 
tures, sports, rewrite and production. 
Top references. Salary open. 
5452, Editor & Publisher. 
ALERT, capable, Journalism grad, 23. 
Seeks newsroom opportunity. Editor- 
= background. Salary, location sec- 
ondary. Box 5354, Editor & Publisher. 
CITY Editorship medium or solid 
small daily wanted by seasoned news- 
paperman. Background includes re- 


now em- 

















sponsible posts leading dailies. Now 

a aan prize- winning semiweekly, city 
0. Young. Can produce. Box 

898%, Palo Alto. Calif. 

2% YEARS experience. Vet. Univer- 

sity of Minnesota graduate. Wants 

reporting spot, sports preferred. Mar- 


ried, 27 years old. Sober, a 
Box 5414, Editor & Publish 

CITY EDITOR of small aaity wants 
reporting or copydesk in big pond. 
Six years experience plus four army. 
Don’t settle for ee ceeats write Box 
5385. Editor & Publisher. 


COPYREADER, 
rewrit 
gree. 37, single. Box 5297, Editor & 
Publisher. 

COPY EDITOR. now employed ae 








experience includes 


west metropolitan daily. desire 
change. Age $2. witent BJ. Mare 
ried. Veteran. Box 5408, Editor & 
Publisher. 





CRACK REWRITEMAN-REPORTER, 
32, Single, eight years metropolitan ex- 
perience plus top wartime PRO train- 
ing. Clever. versatile writer; depend- 
able, cheerfnl worker. Eastener, go 
anywhere offering bright future. Box 
5426. FWditer & Pwhlisher. 


DESKMAN REPORTER, 82. B.A. Vet- 
eran, experienced on medinm daily. 
vnblie relations. Editor, college week- 
lv. Wants job in East. Business ex- 
verience. Available now. Box 5286. 
¥ditor & Publisher. 


DUE to Fort Wayne merger, copy 
service department head has good rea- 
sons for being available. Competent 
need record. Box 5847, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











ABLE woman wire editor and report- 
er, 30. wants job on daily or trade 
journal. Has M.S. Journalism degree 
and additional experience as photog- 
ranher and society editor. Box 5429, 
Fditor & Publisher. 





EDITOR-DESKMAN, 16 years experi- 
ence at city desk, telegraph, ‘makeup, 
sports, camera. Veteran, married, now 
employed. Prefer small or medium 
daily, South, East. Midwest. Box 
5424, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 8, 1950 








EDITOR—Reliable and comaciens all 
phases of news supervision and handl 
ing. Box 5399, Editor & Publisher. 
fens ing ig Managing Editor af- 
ternoon daily 3 responsi- 
ble position Teith a@ future on live, pro- 
gressive daily. Box 5438, Editor & 
Publisher. 





all daily B.A. 
EDITORIAL Specialist in| 5° and M.A. Missouri. Go any 
Higgins, pone local poper. Rep Preferably where. Louise Smith, 226 Benner 8t., 
Michigan. 5334, Ae ak Webdisieen * Highland Park 





NEW ENGLANDER, 28, rergpans ey 


work, 
Bator, & Publisher. 
REPORTER, rewrite, copydesk, 
youn experience. Box 5392, Editor % 
er. 











EXPERIENCED GIRL, 26, h Paes po- 


sition on daily in western Mis- 
souri grad; public aie trade 
journal background. Prefer general 
reporting, consider er shie Box 5407, 
Editor & Publisher 

EXPERIENCED newspa magazine 
writer, editor. Tho: Davison 5000 


mas 
Broadway, New York. LO 9.3840. 
FAIR DEAL EDITORS—experienced 
wire desk man now employed offers 
pong attraction worthy of your in- 
uiry for your — desk. Box 6449, 
Editor & Publisher. 
FEBRUARY graduate-Missouri, wants 
job as sports or general reporter. 
Will go anywhere if job has future. 
Capable radio newscaster. Box 5442, 
Editor & Publisher 
FEBRUARY graduate, BS Journalism, 
Ohio University, 24, sin ro oa a 
job as reporter or Pir Se 
experience on — iy. Box 5312, 
Editor & Publish 
FORMER editor ot 30,000 daily wants 
simi’ar position, copy desk or rewrite. 
enty years experience in all phere 
of ee room. Box 5317, Editor & 
Publisher. 
FORMER editor-publisher of weekly 
with 7 years daily experience. “ 
per week trial. Box 5406, Editor & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL 


lice, 














assignment, features. po- 
education, desk—2'% years large 
daily. Army writer. A. DX. Col- 
lege awards. Box 5448, Editor & 
Publisher. 


GET ME WHILE 
a reporter, 23, veteran, single, 

gree. Go anywhere. A. Hanig, 524 
—. Pl., New York City. 


GIRL—experienced editorial assistant, 
journalism major, steno, typing, wants 
interesting position with editor. Box 
5451, Editor & Publisher. 


GIRL, journalism grad °49, wishes 
start as cub reporter on daily, radio. 
Year college reporter for big city_pa- 
per, three months radio news. Box 
5394, Editor & Publisher. 





I’M HOT! 








small 

25, single. Anywhere. Box 5890, Edi-~ 
tor & Publisher. 

REPORTER, ———) ten yeare 
varied wor ‘Also knows music, 
drama. Accept publicity job. Go any- 
where, references. Box 5456, Editor 
& Publisher. a Fe 








STOP! 

Don’t look any further. 

I’m the reporter you need. 
ee grad, June '50, BA Journal- 

1 year daily experience. Desire 
job with future. Will go anywhere. 
Salary secondary. an or weekly. 
Knowledge of sports. Oar. Single. 
Box 5439, Balter 4 & Publisher. 
SPORTS editor, midwest daily 
23,000 cireulation, seeks transfer 


lar er paper. Four years 

in potion post. Oollege 28, 
married, veteran. Box 5342, 

& Publisher. 

SPORTS EDITO: ce, 
young, permanent fi for 15-80 M Eastern 
daily. x 5322, Editor & Publisher. 
VERSATILE reporter-slotman, 2 

New York City daily experience, 
seeks change sxzwhere. Oar. Box 
5416, Editor & Publisher. 

WOMAN REPORTER - “EDITOR: = 


years AP, 1 year daily, 1 year trade. 
Has handled make-up. College edu- 
cation. Temporarily employed writing 
radio news, seeks permanent post. 
Available New York interview. Box 
5418, Editor & - Publisher. 
WOMAN REPORTER, 26, recently re~ 
turned six-month freelance —— 
assignment, desires _ 
rewriteman eastern d 
rience. Box 5314, 
lisher. ; = 
WRITER-reporter; best referentes: 
24, single, vet; year daily reporting. 
Harvard honors, Columbia Journalism 


=o \ patho 


tor & Pub- 











I SEEK publisher who wants improved 
results. Erudite news editor, Lyon 
resourcefulness, leadership, 8 years 
big, medium dailies. Repeated feature, 
editorial award winner. Holds consci- 
entious interest community affairs. Be- 
liever news beats always improvable. 
Wants editorial direction medium daily. 
Now trusted news editor with untir- 
ing zest for newswork. Wants broad- 
er opportunity to exert seasoned ex- 
perience toward career-satisfying fu- 
ture. Married, 31, veteran. Box 5426 
Editor & Publisher. 


JOURNALISM grad '50, wants start 
as trainee reporter. Location unim- 
portant. Salary secondary. Desire op- 
portunity. — feature writer. 
College editor. Box 5284, Editor & 
Publisher. : 


JUNE °50 grad Colgate University 
wants reporting job smal) city daily 
or weekly. Has sports, general ex- 
perience good weekly. Box 5428. Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


NEW YORK SPORTSWRITER will 
trade byline for responsible,  all- 
around job on small New England pa- 
per. Solid desk man from rewrite to 
lock-up. 4 years experience, 32. 
married, sober. A.B. egret 
5421, Editor ‘% Publishe 











pe 





MS. Box 5402, Editor & Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 
MR. ——— J can Tae 

1 25 years 
a plang a or Sditor & Pab- 


= ence 


MAKE-UP MAN—6 years experience. 
Can operate Model 14 on ads. D~ 
able and ambitious—prefer Eastern 
States but would consider others. 
Presently a ei Box 5401, Edi- 
tor & Publis! 
SE eSaROON _— available, as- 
sume full responsibility, assure effi- 








ation, references, Middle 
= ; wi leave Gontinental United 
States if offer is attractive. arlea 


C. Wilkins, 220 Oherry Street, Evans- 
ville. Tndiana. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


rf kh ne 
TOP-NOTCH magazine photographer 
available soon. Queries invited. Box 
5445, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


EAGER, able, young-experienced. Ex~ 
cellent public speaker. Impressive ap- 
pearance. . Gregarious. More than 
$6.000 soinnally.. Midwest company 
position preferred. Box 53879, P 
& Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


A WEEK ago Christo Mor- 
ley told us neither ke nor 
Carlyle nor Maca invented 


the phrase “Fourth Estate.” It 
was Hazlitt in 1821, he said: 

Since school days we had 
been led to believe that it was 
Edmund Burke who said “there 
are Three Estates in Parlia- 
ment; but, in the Reporters’ 
Gallery yonder, there sits a 
Fourth Estate more important 
by far than they all.” 

We have learned since that 
it was Carlyle who in 1839 
quoted Burke as having made 
that statement but researchers 
can no trace of the ‘ase 
in any of Burke’s published 
works. The authorities also tell 


us Macaulay used the phrase in 
1828 and there is some belief 
Carlyle inadvertently attribu- 


ted it to Burke instead of Ma- 
caulay. 

Now Haslitt is given credit 
for its origin in 1821. 

We shall let the researchers 
continue their work, but it is 
interesting to note that “Fourth 

te” was previously used for 
other meanings. Only since the 
early 19th century has it meant 
the press. 

Lord Falkland in a speech to 
Parliament in 1638 said: “You 
have been a long time talking 
of the three estates; there is a 
fourth which, if not well looked 
to, will turn us all out of 
doors—the army.” 

In_ 1752, Fielding in Covent 
Garden Journal said: “None of 


our political writers . .. take 
notice of any more than three 
estates, namely, Kings, Lords 


and Commons... . passing by 
in silence that very large and 
powerful body which form the 
fourth estate in the commu- 
nity—the Mob.” 

And in the Gazetteer and New 
Daily Advertiser, London, 
1789, another author wrote: 
‘Mr. Fox’s Board of Commis- 
sioners, which Mr. Pultenay and 
Mr. Pitt clamoured against as 
a Fourth Estate, was to be re- 
sponsible to Parliament. Mr. 
Pitt’s Fourth Estate, of the 
Queen and her Council, is to 
have no responsibility.” 
early as 1532, Rabelais 


raggled-tail’d and _ boot- 
ed; the other like a Falconer 
with a lure and a long-tailed 
hawk on his fist; the third like 
a Solicitor, with a large bag; 
- . . . the fourth look’d like 
one of your Vine Barbers... 
Pantagruel enquir’d of one of 
their Coxwain’s Crew who those 
persons were? He answer’d 
that they were the Four Es- 
tates of the Island.” 

Soooo .. . it’s a cinch neither 
Burke, nor Hazlitt, nor Car- 
lyle, nor Macaulay coined the 
phrase. We'll reserve judg- 
ment on who first used it in 
referring to the press. 

7 . . 


This week the Russians tell 
us neither Gutenberg nor the 
Chinese invented the art of 
printing by movable type — it 
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was one of their boys did it, 
they say. 

The rash of claims emanating 
from Moscow about their being 
the first to invent this and that 
reminds us of the cartoon_ap- 

-in last week’s New 
Yorker: Bunch of the boys sit- 
ting around a table in the 
Kremlin with caption some- 
thing like this: “Shall we in- 
vent television now or wait 
until they perfect color?” 

Anyway, Reuters on April 1 
transmitted a brief dispatch 
from Moscow saying “The Sov- 
iet Literary Gazette claimed to- 
day that a Russian had invent- 
ed printing—a century before 
the Chinese and 400 years be- 
fore Johann Gutenberg of Ger- 
many. The periodical said that 
the world’s first printed letter 
dated back to a tenth-century 
Russian inventor, Smera, court 
doctor to the Grand Duke Vlad- 
imir of Kiev. According to the 
Gazette, Mr. Smera’s letter, 
which said, ‘This was written 
by me with iron letters carved 
on 12 copper plates,’ was first 
published in a book by a sev- 
enteenth-century German sci- 
entist.” 

A significant flaw appears in 
this claim—400 years before 
Gutenberg and 100 years be- 
fore the Chinese. 

The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica cites Gutenberg’s first work 


before that would place it 
around 1 The same source 
says “printing from movable 
type was first done by Pi Sheng 
in China in the years 1041 to 
1049.” So the Russian couldn’t 
possibly have been 400 years 
before the German and at the 
same time 100 years before the 
Chinese. 

Perhaps the authors in the 
Kremlin will contend _ since 
China is now dominated by the 
Russians that for all intents 
and purposes Pi Sheng was also 
a Russian. (Incidentally, may- 
be that’s where our printers’ 
term “pi” comes from. It sure 
looks like Chinese characters.) 

Another mysterious thing is 
how the alleged Russian in- 
ventor performed “the iron let- 
ters carved on copper plates.” 
That’s a neat trick! What it 
probably means is that Smera 
carved his message on a copper 
plate which was known as 
block printing. If so, the Rus- 
sian claim is phonier than we 
imagined because Wang Chieh 
printed a book from blocks in 
868 in the Province of Kansu, 
and according to Britannica “it 
is known that block prints were 

roduced in Japan as early as 

70 A.D.” 

Anyway, isn’t it wonderful to 
see the Soviets these days giv- 
ing such credit to the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of their 
capitalistic and monarchistic 


forebears? 
- 7 


Even AFTER no less authori- 
ties than United States News 
and World Report and Henry J. 


Taylor independently claimed 
& saucers” are real air- 
- being developed by the U. 


F 


. Navy (which the Navy has 
utly denied) and pictures 
have been published in the pa- 
pers of the supposed saucers, we 
are still skeptical. 


e 

We haven’t been privileged to 
see one yet, but we have our 
own non-scientific theory on 
what they are. 

Stand at the corner of 72nd 
Street and the Henry Hudson 
Parkway late in the afternoon 
and watch the airliners cross- 
ing the Hudson River in the 
vicinity of George Washington 
Bridge after taking off from 
LaGuardia Field. You're a 
couple of miles away from the 
planes (we haven’t heard of 
anybody getting any closer than 
that to the saucers); you're 
looking at the horizontal sil- 
houette, as much of it as you 
can perceive at that distance 
(and who can estimate the 
at that distance?); the sun is 
reflecting off the aluminum fus- 
ilage; and what have you got— 

flying saucer. 

Darned if they don’t look 
like it! 

Come to think of it — may- 
be we have been seeing flying 
saucers! — 

Tue Keene (N. H.) Evening 
Sentinel has joined the parace 
in learning the truth about its 
carrier boys and their scholas- 
tic records. 

Out of 36 boys, school author- 
ities listed five as “very good 
students,” 17 as “good students,” 
13 of them “fair” and only one 
as “poor.” 

That makes 61% as 
students” or better. 

Whether that one “poor” stu- 
dent is affected by his carrier 
work is not known. It is sort 
of doubtful however, because 
out of any group of 36 boys 
there is likely to be at least 
one poor student. 

We haven’t heard of a news- 
paper carrier organization yet 
in which the school grades of 
the boys averaged below par. 

s 


“good 


2 American Newsmen 
Hurt in Paris Riots 

Paris police clubbed and 
slightly injured Allyn Baum, 
25, of Chicago, a cameraman 
for International News Photos, 
on April 5 as he tried to cover 
a Communist riot before the 
offices of the conservative 
newspaper, Le Figaro, on the 
Champs Elysees. 

In another leftist demonstra- 
tion on March 31 before the 
same newspaper, Robert Yoak- 
um, a reporter for the Euro- 
— Edition of the New York 

erald Tribune, was knocked 
unconscious by a policeman’s 
club while he was covering the 
riot. The riots were in pro- 
test to publication by Le Fig- 
aro of the memoirs of former 
SS (Elite Guard) Col. Otto 
Skorzeny, who rescued Benito 
Mussolini from an Italian pris- 
on in the war. 


s 
Blind at Concert 
Denver, Colo. — More than 
150 blind persons attended a 
concert of Gladys Swarthout as 
guests of the Denver Post. 





E & P CALENDAR 


13-15—PNPA, annu- 
al mechanical conference, co- 
operating with New Jerse: 
Press Assn., Claridge Hote 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Apel 14-15 — Associated 
Dailies of Florida and, Asso- 
ciated Press Assn., joint an- 
nual Spring meetings, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 


nual .convention, Hotel Clay- 

pool, Indianapolis. 

woot -o ee > ot 
ewspaper mtrollers 

Finance Officers regional 


meeting, Leland Hotel, 
Springfield, Ill. 
A 19-22 — American 


ety of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, Convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington, D. C. 

April 19—Sigma Delta Chi, 
journalistic fraternity, annu- 
al Founders Day dinner, Na- 
tional Press Club auditorium, 
Washington, D. C. 

A 19 — Canadian Press, 
annual meeting, Toronto, 


Ont. 
April 20.22 — Rompe 
Institute, 37th annual, Uni- 
versity of Washington, 
School of Journalism, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

April 23 -24— Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers, regional 
meeting, Penn - Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

April 24—Associated Press 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City. 

April 25-27—ANPA con- 
vention, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City. 

April 28—Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, board of direc- 
tors meeting, Hotel Astor, 
New York. 

April 28-29 — Louisiana 
Press Assn., 70th annual con- 
vention, jointly with Daily 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., 
International House, New 
Orleans, La. 





APME Directors 


- Will Meet April 19 


The Spring meeting of direc- 
tors of the Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association 
will take place Wednesday night, 
April 19, at the Hotel Statler in 

ashington. 

All of Wednesday will be de 
voted to discussions by the com- 
mittees engaged in the Associa- 
tion’s Continuing Study Report 
for 1950. Norman Isaacs will be 
host at a luncheon to be given 
by the St. Louis (Mo.) Star- 
Times. 

Plans for an APME program 
at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Press April 24 in New 
York City will be completed by 
Lee Hills, president of the man- 
aging editors’ group. 


Renovation Job 

Rocuester, N.Y. — The Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle city room 
underwent a major face-liftin: 
this week when compact stee 
desks were installed and old 
maps and charts were removed 
from walls. 
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| The standard installation of the Electronic Heat Con- 
trol— mounted on the base of a Linotype machine. 


"Linotype's Electronic 


plan to install sometime in the future. With the 


Heat Control Gives 
Remarkable Performance’ 


Che PHurlington Sree Press 


“It has been over a year since we installed our 
first Electronic Metal Temperature Control. During 
that period, the control has required only one 
change in temperature setting. The original Thyra- 
tron tube is still in use. The performance of the unit 
has been remarkable when you consider our straight 
matter machines are Teletypesetter-operated and 
this particular machine turns out reading matter 19 
hours a day. 


“Since the original installation, we have installed 
another Electronic Control on a panelboard large 
enough to accommodate 10 more controls which we 


panelboard idea, controls are placed away from the 
machines to permit easy access for checking and 
maintenance purposes. Pilot lights on the controls 
are easily visible for all machines and troubles can 
be spotted at a glance.” 


The Linotype Electronic Heat Control was field 

tested for almost 3 years in composing rooms having 
unusual control problems. Perhaps you, too, can ben- 
efit from its extremely 
close temperature regu- 
lation. It can be ordered 
for new machines at 
additional cost or pur- 
chased for outstanding 
equipment. Available 
for 110- or 220-volt, 50 
or 60 cycle, a. c. only. 
Call or write your near- 
est Linotype represen- 
tative for more com- 
plete information. 


Linotype Electronic Controls 
mounted on a panelboard at 
the Burlington Free Press. 


TE hes mm @ wo We LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


‘TRADE MARK 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY ° _ 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Set in Linotype Corona, Erbar and Spartan 


Pnptee im UT. S. A. 





Yes! -me POST 
carries more 
retail grocery linage 
than all other 
Cincinnati papers 
combined! 





PAPER A — 13,658 LINES 
PAPER B —__ 17,183 LINES 
PAPER C — 706,546 LINES 





ALL OTHERS COMBINED — 737,387 LINES (Media Records) 
THE POST—827,859 LINES 


BECAUSE . . . Advertising in the Post moves merchandise 
off the shelf . . . fast! 


BECAUSE .. . The Post is FIRST IN SERVICE 
to advertisers, providing them with valuable, detailed 
information on latest market trends! 


BECAUSE . . . Special merchandising and effective 
promotion, tailored by the Post to each advertiser’s 
specific needs, build added point-of-sale 

support . .. build profits! 





“THe CINCINNATI 


Fost 


.».the newspaper for active Cincinnatians 
reaches over 4 million people every day! 











SCRIPPS - ae NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK. World-Telegrom&TheSun COLUMBUS. ....... Citizen 


MENTUCKY. ......2.. Post 
Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 


INDIANAPOUS. ..... + Times KNOXVILLE . . . . News-Sentinel 


General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Chicago San Francisco Detrolt Cincinnati Philadelphia Fort Worth 














